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= Mae PERSONAL aeeer eae DIXIE 2 
a) We Will Win, Say Negro 
leaders Across the South 


By ADAM LAPIN _ (First of a series. 
) As we drove westward through Tennessee to start the working, or interviewing, 
phase of our 17-day trip through the South, we passed an old house in the little town of 
Jonesboro with a modest wooden sign on the lawn: Sité of the pubilcation 
—~ “THE. EMANCIPATOR™ 
irst abolition paper in the workl. 
[ should hasten-to add that the 


sign was not typical of the monu- 
ments we saw throughout the 


re 
Pye 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post 
Office at New Work, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879 
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The Sugar Ray, Film 


—_- | 


By JOSEPII NORTH 


I AM glad to see that 
Frankie Sinatra has about 
clinched a deal with Sugar 
tay Robinson to do a film 
of the champion’s life story. 
It can be a fine 
and exciting 
film, as the 
story of Jackie 
Robinson was, 
and as, I am 
told for I miss- 
ed it, Joe Louis 

story. 

Sugar Rav, 
an artist of the 
ring, won new 
laurels when-he 

made his come-back and I be- 
lieve that Frankie, now an inde- 
pendent producer as well as an 
artist, can make a= meritorious 
filin. 

That Hollywood is producing 
filins Kke these is all to the good. 
The cinema is a splendid means 
of recreating the life and times 
of a-man. Who can forget some 
of the biographies of the late SOs, 
the life ot Zola, of Pasteur, the 
geniuses of mankind and others 
like them. 

* 

I WELCOME such pictures as 
the lives of the two champions 
Robinsons—Sugar Ray and Jackie, 
and of Joe Louis; they are far 
from the libelous caricaturés Hol- 
I, wood once manufactured of the 
Negro. They are steps along the 
road. to a complete and honest 
portrayal of that part of our na- 
tion that has been maligned so 
long. And yet this type of movie 
is. | feel, a step backward from 
the films of the late ‘30s when 
movies like Lost Boundaries, 
Pinky, Intruder in the Dust, The 
Well, appeared. 

The ettort there strove to por- 
trav, with a greater measure of 
understanding and truth, the re- 
lations between the Negro and 
the white in our land; the rav- 
ages of racism on the lives of 
the one-tenth of our populace 
and, its corroding effect upon 
the other nine-tenths. 

These were milestones, though 
it must be said that many who 
regard themselves as Marxist 
critics went petty far astray 
when we assessed them. Some- 
what disparagingly they were de- 
as_ Hollywood's “New 
Look,” and were regarded, 
somehow, as more insidious than 
the previously flagrantly racist 
brand. The blight of the dog- 
matic overlay what we thought: 
we did not understand the well- 
springs of this that was new. We 
did not see that they were ap- 
pearing on the American scene 
alter the enormous experiences 
of a war against fascism, its ter- 
ror and its mythology of the 
Aryan supreme. And the vast 
shakeup in understanding, or the 
lack of it, that inevitably resulted 
when Negroes and whites work- 
ed together in war wdusuy, aud 
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COMMITTEE ASKS $100,000 


IT IS NOW more than 
two weeks since The Work- 
er went before Federal 
Judge Richard Levet to ask 
for an injunction against fuy- 
ther seizure of our income by 
the Treasury Department under 
its phony tax lien. 

As we've said before, the gov- 
ernment did not try to justily tts 
arbitrary tax seizure. It argued 
arrogantly that the courts) have 
no right to interfere in its ab- 
solute rule in “tax” matters. * 

At this writing (Wed.) Judge 
Levet has not yet handed down 
his decision on our injunction 
plea. Meanwhile, existence 
would have been impossible 
with our income tied up, ex- 


cept for the yeoman work of the 


Kmergency Committee for a 
Press, set up overnight 
when T-men seized our offices. 
The Committee .has undertaken 
to raise funds to keep the Daily 
Worker publishing in face of 


the tax attack. 
— 


THIS WEEK the Committce 
issued a-plea tor $100,000 over 


Negro soldiers fouglit and died 
as white soldiers did. 
* 

THE NEGRO community had 
become stronger and more ¢on- 
scious of its” political strength. 
Simultaneously through the land 
there was the re-assertion of the 
rights of Man, the re-emphasis 
on the meaning of our Constitu- 
tion and its Bill of Rights. The 
spirit of America that bred the 
Abolitionists had never died, and 
the full conscience of our nation 
was re-awakened. The words and 
ideas of men like Emerson and 
Thoreau and Thaddeus Stevens 
were not gone with the wind. 
They were etched more deeply in 
the national soul than we had 
recognized. 

Some ot these pictures reflect- 
ed: not clearly, ‘certainly, nor as 
fully and as completely and as 
unmistakably as we _ wanted, 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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New Address oi 
Free Press Body 


The Emergency Committee 
for a Free Press has set up head- 
quarters at 575 Sixth Ave., corner 
16 St., Room 301. 

Send or bring all contributions 
there to keep The Worker 
going. Robert Dunn is_ treas- 
urer. 


FOR 


ee 


the next few months to help it 
in its job of carrving us through 
the summer. 

The Committee's statement 
called attention to the strong 
reaction against the tax seizure 
by newspapers, organizations 
and individuals throughout the 
country. It declared that since 
the government chose to attack 
The Worker through its finances, 
the committee's f netion had to 
include raising oney for the 
paper. 

“Supporters of a free press 
responded splendidly to Com- 
mittee appeals following seizure 
of Daily Worker offices on March 


South. No town was too small to 
jhave a statue to the dead in “The 
War Between the States,” to Jet- 
ferson Davis or some Confederate 
general, In fact, there was little or 
no evidence there had ever been 
any other war. 

The cloving impact of the past 
was everyswhere. The symbols of 
history are used in the vreat bat- 
tles still going on today. They are 
used as Weapons against the seman- 
cipation of the Negro people—ani 
of the South itself—from the still 
powerlul grip of the plantation 
system and of the decaying econ- 
omic and social forces and institu- 
Chonas, 

But if Tennessee was in some 
respects not typical of the entire 


OTF its 


4 f statement said. “But 
the paper is back at its offices, 
and the emergency appears to 
be over. Hence contributions 
have fallen off.” 

It warns that this is where 
the greatest danger lies. For 
the government can move to shut 
us down financially, with public 
clamor stilled. 

“The Daily Worker has in- 
formed us that, mh the present 
adverse circumstances, it op- 
crates at a deficit of close to 
$20,000 a month,” the statement 
said. “In the past this was made 
up by a $100,000 fund cam- 
paign which pulled the paper 
through uml Labor Day.” : 

Our $100,000 campaign would 
normally have gotten under way 
early in April. The Committee's 
initiative # calling for this money 
now is. a life-and-death matter 
for us. As a Daily Worker edi- 
torial said: “. .. the Daily Worker 
heartily and gratefully endorses 
the action of the Committee 
members. We are: certain our 
readers will respond to their plea 


* (Continued on Page 13) 


South, it was for that very reason ° 
a good place to start a voyage of 
discovery and exploration of that 
vast region. In Tennessee you sce 
not only a clash between different 
traditions but, above all, a clash 
between the old and the new. You 
see contrasts which ifuminate what 
a a 
is Happening everywhere in the 
South. : 
We (I traveled with Joseph Sta- 
robin, author and foreign cor- 
respondent) began our trip with 
the big questions: 

© What is the outlook in the 
fight for integration? 

®© What is the status of 
plantation system? 
_® How strong and united is the 
Negro people's movement? 

° How strong are the White 
Citizens Councils? 

© What are Southern white lib- 
erals doing? 


the 


° What is the outlook in the 
light for integration? 

We saw the historic meeting of 
the Negro people of Montgomerv, 
on April 24 where they voted to 
continwe their boycott. We took 
in a meeting of the Miss‘ssippi 
Council of Negro Leadership. We 
attended a meeting of the White 
Citizens Council in Forest, Miss., 


Civil Rights Rally, May 24 


At Madison Square Garden 


THOUSANDS of New Yorkers are expected to turn out for a 
mass civil rights rally at Madison Square Garden Thursday night, 
May 24, in the largest civil rights undertaking in recent years. 
The rally, sponsored by the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
NAACP and hundreds of trade unions, civic, religious and commu- 
nity organizations was called in support of southern Negroes 
fight for first class citizenship. Rev. Martin Luther King, Autherine 
Lucy Foster, Cus Courts and Dr. T. R. M. Howard are featured 


as speakers at the gathering. 


Special emphasis at the rally will be placed on the threat of 
White Citizen Councils to the entire labor movement. 

A. P. Randolph, vice-president of the AFL-CIO and chair- 
man of the Citywide Committee sponsoring the meeting, said it 
would serve as starting point for a vast civil rights crusade in the 


North, } 


fa couple of hours later. 


* 
WE FALKED to 55 represerta- 


‘tives of differing points of view, 


to a leader of the White Citizens 
Council in Alabama, to Negro and 
whfte ministers, to white libera's 
and Iabor leaders, to Negro. lead- 
ergy, workers, business people and 
professionals. 

Of course, I didn’t come up with 
definitive answers to all our ques- 
tidnts in two and a half weeks of 
talking to people all day and then 
driving at night or in the morning 
to out next stopping place for a 
total of 5,050 miles. 

But I could hardly escape some, 
distinct impressions and = conclu- 
SIONS. 

One of those was the confidence ~ 
of the Negro leaders that they 
would eventually succeed in fight- 
ing through for full citizenship. 

Tvpical was the attitude of a 
Negro minister in Orangeburg, 
S. C., where the Negro people first 
struck back last September with a 
boycott against the economic 
squeeze of the White Citizens 


Councils. 
* 


HE WAS INVOLVED in a fi_ht 
against all the concentrated might 
of the South Carolina planters and 
their political servitors. Yet as we 
left his home, he shook our hands 
and said with deep feeling,“ “We 
will win.” 

In contrast was the impression 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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~ Dems on Notice from Labor 
-Won't Be Rubber Stamps | 


By GEORGE MORRIS | 

WASHINGTON.—A growing trend in the ranks of labor not to be rubber-stamped 
ly the Democratic Party, received new impetus this week in the convention of the Textile 
\Workers Union of America when that party was told that if it “tries to work both sides 


me 


+ 


ci the street. it will no longer de-: 
eve the support of the American, 
| 


4 * 


and Democrats. But it is time the 
party realized that it cannot have| #4 
one policy for Texas and another] ; © 
for New York, whether the issue is| £°°4 
natural gas, the Taft-Hartley Law| Bm #33 
or segregation in the public 
schools. If the Democratic Party) 
tries to work both sides of the 
street, it will no longer deserve 
the support of the American labor| &% 
movement.” | 

Then apparently in an allusion to 
the difficulties the trade unions are! | 
having to build up effective po-! § 
litical action, Rieve added: 

“It is hard to convince workers: | 
to pledge their money, their time 
and their votes, even to a great 
public figure like Senator Lehman 
of New York, if they know his 
election will increase the power 
of Senator Eastland of Mississirpi.” 

* 


THERE WAS nothing resembl- 
slogan. ing such keynote at the ILCWU 
“I advise these Democrats to|Cconvention. David Dubinsky mere- 


study their history,” he went on.'ly said that the big issue before 
\“From the trme of Andrew Jack- the country is completion of the 
; | son, with through 1948, the Demo- New Deal and he listed 12 topics 
Heightening the spirit of the: Jot; have wan when they de-|for further improvements—but 
textile workers to some degree WaS anded a positive hard - hitting made no mention of civil rights or 
tnere recent wage mncrease—a mod- program in the interests of the any related issue. Both in quantity 
est one, but the first break of the’ people. They have lost every time and emphasis, Dubinsky’s eynote 
five-year wage freeze and streak the, tried to be as respectable as was given to his customary anti-! 
oc wage cuts, in the industry. rhe| the opposition.” | Soviet slandering and sabre-rat- 
basis for that change was created) j1../emanded that the Demo- tling. His main theme was that 
by a series of strikes that involved! |i. do some “house cleaning”: there is no change in the Soviet 
maape than ee ae yond eo an d observing the miserable rec-| Union or ni a situation, | 
nembers sit i a 1ard of the present Democratic! Consequently, there is no cause for] .. 1. “ae 
tie Hy UA’s executive council re Congress, he went on: change in U. S. foreign SOMMY.Ithe lanbetion drone rand ine the! raised living ar —T 
TT ‘To be sure there are Democrats (Continued on Page 13) deep South. Even within Tennes-| oat" 


| aaibiiaet 
| THE FIRST NEGRO leader we 
interviewed was Z Alexander 
Leoby of Nashville, one of the 
citys two Negro lawyers. He 
spoke with a vigorous but calm 
confidence, typical of Negro Jead- 
ers throughout the South, of gains 
being made in Nashville and else- - 
nearly to the degree and up to the where in the state. Schools there 
qaahiv reflected in the textile con- are expected to start integrating, 
vention, The most the workers ia ‘although far too slowly. 
| Atiente City got was a) promise Loob e of the victory in 
trom the leaders that a wage raise Nashville which resulted in dese- 
will be requested. gregating the city golf Jinks—and 
of the impact of Montgomery, an 


the chief leaders of both inions ( 
biase a socialist background, but impact we felt everywhere in the 


tiecy are talking very differertly | | South. | 
these days. Rieve said he was | “The;re courteous on the city 


siaid tat the predictions of the transit lines now, he said. 
pollsters Eisenhower will win may acivles ™ | _ Negro leaders, including Repub- 
prove true. PMNCciples. | | licans like Looby, spoke with re- 
hed, denials T think: tel thas Wie The ADA accused “some” Dem-; THERE WERE substantia] dif-, spect of Sen. Estes Kefauver—and 
dias eiliew Btaeln ede 51||tlle- ocratic congressional Jeaders ot ferences in the views of the three| with a somewhat more reserved 
ter,” he said, and obebried||that timid compromise, evasion, or ap- candidates which were preceS ee definitely friendly man- 
some of the Democratic spokes- man, but it submerged these dif- Pe#) '0 a, mythical party unity” to te convention through record ner pile ell ama 4 ey wee ee 
man are “imitating” Eisenhower on ferences in a unanimous demand ;/St€a¢ of commitment to the es Se ee far refused to be pushed 
eral welfare above special and sec-' tadio commentator. This was most{around by the Citizens Councils 
tional interests.” obvious on the peace issue. iwhich are particularly strong in 
In an. implicit blow at the John- Stevenson declared that “re-| the Memphis area. 
son-Rayburn group, which is set, sumption of our quest for poanal"). One big reason for the big gains 
on dominating the national Dem-' was the “most important ‘issue™ inj in Tennessee is that for the most 
ocratic convention in Chicago be-, the election. “Deterioration in our, part Negroes can vote there. They 
ginning Aug. 13, the ADA warmed | position in the world, the loss of) Eee a real itical force. 
against “any effort to reach a com-' leadership, of influence, stature by| I also got a feeling in Tennessee 
promise within the party by nam- the United States in the past few,and it was confirmed later, that 


niovement.. 

Pose were the words of Eimil 
Hieve. president of the union (NON 
rdrecdt but elected) chairman. of! 
ie board) as he opened the CON- 
seotion of 1.300 delegates from: 
34 Gates. About a fifth’ot the del-; 

os gce from southern and bor- 
Wey states. The spirit of that hey- 
Fote ran through the convention 
rately as at did in the recent edu- 
cation conference of the United 
Antoimobile Workers held in the 
wane Sheraton Park Hotel audito- 
yin. at which Walter Reuther 
cd notice on the Democratic 
Paitv. it-cannot. have ‘Sen. kast- 
saad and labor” at the same time. 

Also..as in the auto parley, the 
textile workers called for a new | 
foreign policy approach—more = in; 
cep “orld changes and: 
moser to peace and for mecting 
ve challenge of the southern, 
“Waite Citizens Council’ racists: 
now widening their reactionary 
SCOPe tO fighting Jabor. 


' 
t 
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At} 


Mechanical cotton picker at work. Modern machines are seen 
everywhere on the great plantations but the old relationships based 
on absohite economic power of the plantation owner remain. 


Report from the South 


(Continued from Page 1) 
of desperation I got from the 
spokesmen of white supremacy. At 
the height of their power. they 


RIEVE 


—_—_—  —_— 


ye FF ‘ P * 
renee of the “moderation | 


the use 


see there are great diversities. 
Tennessee gave me a sense from 
the beginning that the South is 
not, despite professional Southern- 
nonetheless communicated a sense! ers white supremacists, a hg- 
of weakness and futility in the face| mogenous unit, a vast plantation 
of forces they cannot forever with- | docfteated to an old way of life. 
stand. Tennessee is part of the South, 
The uneveness of the progress} i+ of a South that is changing, 
being made towards integration is becoming industrialized. It was 
striking. There is a great difference deeply affected by the New Deal, 
between what is happening in|,od particularly by TVA which 


. 


THE CONVENTION of | the 
Juternational Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, meeting in At- 
hiatic City, simultaneously, whose 
micmbers have suffered economical- 
J), omuch as did the textile workers, 
ilso. gave some evidence of 2 
hi ightened spirit but it was not 


Need Aggressive Liberalism 
To Beat GOP, Warns A.D.A. 


The Werker Washington Bureau | 


The ninth annual ADA con-| 
vention here said that if the Dem-,that the Democra 


The convention was divided on 


which candidate should be sup-| . 

| . | OCratic 
ported. whether Adlai Stevenson, ' 
Estes Kefauver, or Averell Harri-' 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


® USW to Seek Wage Hike 
°° Longshere Meets in Texas 


THE UNITED Steelworkers 
170-member wage policy com- 
mittee decided to ask the steel 
p.dustry for a substantial wave 
jucrease, a 52-week layoff plan, 
piemium pav for weekend work, 
a compayy-financed heath in- 
surance plan, a fell union shop, 
edditions | holiday and vaca.ion 
pay. and higher pensions. 

Negotiations are scheduled to 
bein in about two wecks. The 
contracts expire June 30. The 
tulls will cover about 650.000 
USW imenbers in the basic steel 
Iedustry and set the pattern for 
Jaier nezovations with stecl fib- 
ricators and allied y:lants. 

* 

THE EXEGUTIVE board of 
the International Longshore 
mens Ascociation will Jiold a 
policy meeting this week in 
Brownsville, Texas. Among. is- 
snes expected to be taken um are 
the pecsibilitics of trying to get 
ino the AFL-CIO, as sell as 
Lic inner-union serap between 


e = t | aw 4 . ' ’ 


Anthony Anastasia, a vice-pres- 
kient und the ILA national ofh- 
cers, 

. 

WALTER REUTHER criti- 
cized the :our-day work week of 
(seneral Motors and Chrysler 
Corp. because it “means spread- 
ing the burden of unemploy- 
ment on the backs of the work- 
ers and also conceals the seri- 
ousness of the current unem- 
p'oyment situation in the auto- 
mobile jndustry.”. The UAW 
leader said it “also conveniently 
provides a prop to bolster the 
myth ‘of Republican prosperity 
in this election vear.” 

GM president Harlow H. Cur- 
tice announced thcre would be 
nore layoffs. However, he said 
nothing about a labor-manage- 
ment conference on the unem- 
ployment issue as proposed by 
the UAW. 


* 
THE SOUTHS largest steel 
(Continued on Page 9) 


“by his conduct in 


ing a presidential candidate whose! years seems to me by all odds the’ 
liberal convictions and perform-'greatest peril that we can antici- 
ances are less noteworthy” than pate in this year,” he declared. 
those of Stevenson, Kefauver or; Kefauver charged the adminis- 
Harriman. tration with “inability to carry out 
* and to effectuate a foreign policv' 
SINCE SENATOR Lyndon that gives us the best p otha of 
Johnson's impressive victory over! having peace.” 
the Dixiecrat, pro-Eisenhower! Harriman contended that the 
forces of Governor Allan Shivers “overriding issue is for the long. 
in Texas two weeks ago, there run, the world problem of the; 
has been a marshalling of con- fight against Communism.” The 
servative and reactionary Dem-| influence of the Kremlin is rising 
ocratic forces around Johnson aS'and “ours declining,” he said. He 


what happened in states borderin 
on the deep South might weil 
have a major impact on the plan- 
tation states of Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Georgia and South Carolina, 
ing more untenable the posi- 
tion of the Citizens Councils. 
Vast changes are taking place— 
and we saw them everywhere as 
we criss-crossed the Soyth. The 
South is becoming industrialized. 
There is a modem, technically ad- 
vanced as Well ‘as a backward 
South. 
* 


the candidate, and for the purpose’ predicted further dire results if the 


of preventing an agressive state-|Fisenhower administration. were 
ment on behalf of civil rights in! reelected. 
the party's platform. | * 

The ADA made its central objec-) THE CONVENTION placed: 
itive in the election campaign the | primary responsibility for the civil 
defeat of an Fisenhower-Nixon |"8>¢ a President Essen- 
‘ .  |hower because of his failure to 
ticket. It warned that the nomina-|tape effective action. It charged 
tion of Nixon would be doubly/that the Republican Party has 
fateful because of the President’s|shown themselves “basically indif- 


' nation’s 


NEARLY 25 PERCENT of the 
manufacturi facilities 
are now in the although 
these are mainly concerned with 
processing raw materials - rather 
‘than with manufacture of machin- 
ery or complex durable geods. 
The South produces 80 percent of 
the nation’s natural gas, 75 per- 
cent of its leum, 52 percent 


health. Nixon, the convention said, | ferent” to civil rights and has “ex- 
political cam- (Contniued on Page 13) 
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of its textiles, 32 percent of its 
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THE STORY THE VEEP NEV ER TOLD. | | 


“Tricky Dick’ Nixon and His Fallen ‘Angel’ 


By ART SHIELDS 
YOUNG RICHARD NIXON entered politics as a flaming crusader against union labor and “Communism.” He was 


going to clean up “corruption” in Washington as well. He harped on that issue of “corruption” in his first campaign for Con- 


gress, which Murray Chotiner, the racketeers attorney, managed 10 years ago. And he’s been twanging the same chords since. 
But the crusade against “corruption” never got started, because he didn’t clean up hime yi vss: 96:5: seasiegays EE Oe ee | 
self... . That “clean up talk” was hogwash. Nixon was too deep in the mess to wash up Bee = a ee Gee 

others’ filth. Nevertheless he felt safe from prosecution and disgrace. The FBI and the 


grand juries didn’t mind when he| 7 
was caught making false official 
statements about his political fi- 
nances. Nor did he fear the T-men_ 
~—even when his secret gifts from 
the open. shop millionaires of. 
Southern California came to light. | 
For he had powerful protectors. 
They were, firstly, the big Los An- 
geles employers, who had sent him| Much of the material is ex- 


to Washington, and, lastly, Presi-) clusive. ‘ : 
dent Eisenhower himself. ae cmy Brewster asserted. But Nixon 


* it | | ept begging for primary help. He 
THE Statute of Limitations pro-| cians and Big Business, and tax | “besieged ° me, declared Brewster. 
and tax ¢ollectors and} And finally the siezing force won. 


tects Nixon from) prosecution for, Payers : : 
one of his crudest false statements. gamblers and cops. And Brewster decided to break his 
committee's rules and slip the 


But it didn’t in 1952 when Ejisen- He had gotten one $75,000 fee, | 
hower gave him his blessing. For! for instance, from Chiang Kai-shek, money to Nixon in an underhand 


give Nixon the money himself. The 
Senatorial Campaign Committee 
rules forbid giving committee funds 
to candidates in primary contests. 
The help can only be given to of- 
ficial party candidates, who have 
been selected to carry the Repub- 
lican standard in the November 
elections. 

The rules were “firm” on this 


In this issue The Worker be- 
gins a series on the man who 
hopes to be President if Eisen- 
hower has another heart attack. 
lt is the story of a slippery politi- 
cal adventurer and his shady fi- 
nances, and tha big California 
strikebreakers behind ‘him. 
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only two vears had ela sed then 
since Nixon made a inlet report 
about his primary election finances 
in 1950. 

Nixon was making his first run 
for the Senate from California that 
year. He had stiff opposition in the 
Republican Party primaries, And 
he spent money treely. His picture 
was plastered on billboards all over 
the state. And his TV and radio 
programs cost plenty. 

The bill must have totalled at 
least $50,000, say California po- 
litical experts. Nevertheless Nixon 
filed a statement wit hthe election 
officials saving his committee col- 
lected only $1,490, and spent only 
$1,470. 

The miracle of the loaves and 
fishes, when Christ fed 5,000. per- 
sons with tive loaves and two little 
fish on the shores of Galilee, was 
no more marvelous than this. For 
the $1,490 would not have made 
a Campaign beginning. 

No attempt to expose this gb- 
vious fraud was made at the time, 
however, “And nearly two. years 
passed before another $5,000 of 
Nixons unreported) campaign re- 
ceipts was uncovered in Washing: 
ton in a Cirous way. 

* 


as a go-between in a military avia- 


tion deal. But the source of most 
of his lush takings was such a mys- 


tery, that he was known in Wash- 


ington-as “Grdnewald, the Mys- 


tery Man.” 
* 


GRUNEWALD used to SaV that: 


he got the money from “gambling,” 
when asked to explain chunks of 
$200,000 or more, which had not 
been reported to the T-Men. But 
a House Wavs and Means subcom- 
mittes wanted more definite in- 
formation, And Rep. King, Cali- 
lornia Democrat, the subcommit- 
tee chairman, was interrogating 
Crunewald’s) accountant, Joseph 
Stearns, on March 20, 1952. when 
the $5,000 item popped out. 

The next committee withess was 
Sen. Owen Brewster, the chairman 
of the Republican? Party's Sena- 
torial Campaign Comnnittee, who 
told a strange story) of the Nixon- 
Cranewald alfair. 

The Senator's story was that 
Grunewald ‘didnt really give his 
own money. Grunewald was only 
a go-between (a “conduit, Brew- 
ster called him), when he signed 
the $5,000 check and mailed the 
money to Nixon's committee. The 


$5,000 really came fram Brewster 


THE $3 himself, the Senator asserted. 
THE $5,000 came from a roly-/ » SRE] PeMater asse 


This kind of truth was stranger 


poly gambler, wiretapper and P°-| than fiction at first, But Brewster 


litical fixer named Henry G. Grune-} 


wald, who worked with both politi- 
cal parties. 

Nixon's financial “angel” was an 
immigrant front South Africa, who 
struck it rich on the Potomac Rive 
veldt. He was a close personal 
friend of Sens. Stvles Bridges of 
New Hampshire, and Owen Brew- 
ster of Maine, and other reaction- 


ary Republicans. And the money 


flowed into his strong box by the 
hundreds of thousands as he plied 
his trade of fixer between  politi- 


EX-SEN. OWEN BREWSTER | 


explained that he didn't dare to 


‘by Rep. King’s committee. An 


way. 

| * 

THIS required a_ trustworthy 
go-between — or “conduit.” And 
Brewster thought of Grunewald at 
once. 

“This indicates a degree of con- 
fidence...” the committee coun- 
sel remarked. 

And Brewster replied: “I wanted 
. » » a man, who had the capacity 
to keep his mouth shut.” Grune- 
wald filled the bill. Grunewald was 
a personal friend—a “friend,” in 
whom he still had “complete con- 
fidence,” the Senator said. 

* 

THERE are several postscripts 
to this storve One is that Brewster 
did not dare to run for the Sen- 
ate again, though Nixon staved in. 

Another is that Grunewald was 
eventually sent to prison. And his 
jailing came in a rather round- 
about way. 

The rolly, polly Mvstery Man 
had been found guilty of contempt 
for refusing to answer me gree! 


HENRY G. GRUNEWALD 
Nixon's Fallen “Angel” 


flotel tovether. 


& 


meanwhile, 


AND NIXOTE. 


yt scot free alter accusations of vio- 
q lating the state’s election Jaws had: mented the New Republic's Cali- 


prison sentence followed. The king been.made in many places. 


of the political underworld had} 


The violation seems very clear. 
enough pull to be placed on parole, California's Attorney General—Ed- 
however. But he didn’t have enough; mund G, (Pat) 
sense to stav sober. And the parole 
‘olficer told the court that his charge! 


that candidates in primary contests tioned at 
musf file exact reports of campaign statement, though Nixon reported 


had gotten so drunk with a woman) receipts and expenditures. 


one night that they were. thrown 


WORLD OF LABOR 


Labor Unity Is a Process Along a Hard Road — 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
_ LABOR'S UNITY, than 


six months old, is being serious 
challenged on many tronts, The 
recent executive council session 
of the APL-C1IO) had to. take 
notice of the 
grave develop- 
ments with an 
appeal to) the 
afhiiates to 
“get on with 
the unity job.” 

The threat 
can hardly be 
exagyverated in 
face of some of 
the already ap- 


less 


vn 


parent alarming signs. The Jatest 
quarterly report of the National 


Labor Relations Board shows 
that notwithstanding the mer- 
ger, the unions won a lower 
percentage of election victories 
in the first three months of 1956 
than in any quarter in the 20- 
year history of collective bar- 
gaining elections. 
AFL-CLO unions participated 
in 1,051 elections and won a 
majority in 659 of them, lost 
—6© 392. Of the 93,199 valid votes 
. cast in those elections, the AF L- 
ClO unions drew only 44,698. 
This is not only a lower per- 


centage of victories than in the - 


_ but a new low in the num- 
yer of workers involved—newly 
organized and the already or- 
ganized whose established bar- 
gaining rights were challenged. 


The labor movement is not 
even keeping up with the rou- 
tine rate of intake of newly-or- 
ganized workers. It is plainly 
evident that the labor move- 
ment is not following up the 
merger with more intense or- 
ganization. 

® 


ANOTHER very serious chal- 
lenge to labors unity comes 
from the racists of the South. 
Lhe anti-union forces there, tak- 
ing the offensive before the la- 


bor movement takes even a 
step towards organization, and 
paralleling the White Citizens 
Council movement, are attack- 
ing unions on racist lines. 

» The old company union line 
is coupled with propaganda 
about the use of dues money 
to “destroy the traditions of the 
South.” Incorporated unions are 
popping up under the white- 
supremacy banner. 

Some of these groups have al- 
ready shown enough audacity 
to file petitions with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board for 
decertification elections in auto, 
steel and other plants. Some 
towns, like Dublin, Ga., have 
enacted ordinances requiring 
license fees for union organizers 
at an exhorbitant fee, with onlv 
those who swear their unions 
don’t favor desegregation or ex- 
penditure of union money for 
“desegregation or Communist” 


This ruling was made in accord- 


causes, eligible to buy such li- 
CEMSCS. 
* 

MEANWHILE, a drive con- 
tinues to bring “right-to-work” 
laws into still more states, and 
Rep. Howard Smith, the Vir- 
ginia Dixiecrat, continues — to 
press for his bill to give preced- 
ence to all the harsher local and 
state Jabor-hating — legislation, 
even over federal legislation 
aimed at unions. 

And the campaign of the Re- 
publicans, with Senator Barry 
Goldwater, as their spearhead, 
is pressed on the political front 
designed to put labor's political 
action under legal question. 

In face of this situation, the 
AFL-CIO is being torn apart 
by a flareup of power struggles 
and jurisdictional disputes on 
a grand scale. | 

The Building Trades repre- 
senting 3,000,000 members de- 
cided to act in concert in all 


out of Washington's Sheraton-Park ance with the terms of the state's 
‘laws. And Nixon was required to 


tell 


went But— 


what his angels gave hii. 


“Hlonest Dick didn't do it,” coin- 


fornia political reporter in a_bittee 
article on Nov. 3, 1952. 
The $5,000 check 


signed by 


Brown—had ruled Henry G. Grunewald was not men- 


all in Nixon's signed 
that: “LT have used all reasonable 
(Continued on Page 14) 


— 


states and cities against the mer- 
ger of the respective bodies un- 
til their jurisdictional demands 
onthe industrial unions are met. 


The International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters with 1,500,- 
000 members has already direct- 
ed all its affiliates to work 
against a merger in the states 
and cities. And its locals have 
been casting dangerously big 
minority votes against the mer- 
ger in Missouri ‘and Montana, 
although they failed to stop 
unification in those states. 

A merger that was reported 
consummated in the meat pack- 
ing industry for a one big union 
of 450,000, suddenly struck a 
rock as the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
put new demands to the United 
Packinghouse Workers to make 
the merger satisfactory to George 
Meany and some craltist ele- 
ments in its own ranks. 

* 


THE AFL-CIO bodies have 
thus far merged in only six of. 
the states of lesser importance. 
Merger talks in most ot the key 
spots were slowed as though in 
response to a signal. 

There is also some evidence 
that the forces within labor who 
are sabotaging unity are largely 
led by a powerful ring of pro- 
Republican labor leaders or 
some who are indifferent politio- 


(Continued on Page 14) yy. 
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‘Widow's Mite” Withheld 


peedy Decision 
yn Social Securi 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 
REFEREE PETER J. 


as possible in deliberating whether old-age pension rights can be taken from survivors | | ) 
or the aged if their employment was with the Communist Party. Seven such cases are was kidnaped, then ; railroaded 


before him. including Mrs. Sadie 
Van Veen Amter, widow of Israel 
Amter, and William Z. Foster, 75 
year old party Chairman, 

But a host of such cases admit- 
tedly will result if the determina- 
tion ol the Old Age and Survivors 
Bureau, cutting off these) pensions 
and demanding money received to 
date by pensioners be returned, 
is upheld. 

The American 
Union is appealing 
ing the three children of George 
Hewitt, deceased stoolpigeon, de- 
prived of - benefits under Social 
Security for those vears in which 
Hewitt was a paid funetionary of 
the Cominunist Party. The ACLU 
also has said it would intervene 
in the seven cases now before the 
referce if and when they reached 
the courts. 


Civil Liberties 
‘ case involy- 


+ 
REFEREE Hoegen, appoiited 
by the Appeals Council of the So- 
cial Security Adiministration — to 
hear the appeals of ‘the seven, 
tempered his promise otf speedy} 
decision by pointing to what he 


termed “a mountain of books be- was that employment was for a| 
foreign government. Hoegen made’ 


fore me.” , 

They consisted of 28 exhibits: 
offered by Attorney Charles A. 
Settle. from the office of the coun 
sel of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, mostly: 
documents of ancient vintage. in- 
cluding the Communist: Manifesto. 

Besides these, and two davs_ 
record of testimony (bv | Stool-. 
pigeon John Lautner, the Bureaus 
case consisted largely of quotations 
from legislative findings and Con-| 
gressional reports. 

Provisions for excliding  jndivi- 


duals from benefits under the So- 
cial Security act include one which) 


denies coverage to emploves of a 
foreign = government. and * one 


HARRY SACHER 


But the sole ground on which! 
these cases, 


! 
‘ 


the Bureau ‘ruled in 


it clear that if he found they were 


‘» 


emploves of an “instrumentality” 


that social security benefits would 


be restored or granted. 

Reteree Iloegen, at the conclu- 
sion of final arguments by Settle, 
and Attorney Harry Sacher for the; 
pensioners, asked Settle to submit: 
a brief or memorandum on why 
the Bureau made its determination. | 

* 

“WE HAVE nothing in this 
record or any discussion at all 
for the Bureau's position, why it 
determined the individuals were 
emploves of a foreign govern- 
ment rather than employes of an 


] 


Promised 
ty Grab 


HOEGEN last week promised to use as much dispatch) 


j 
' 
} 


instrumentality of a foreign 


f 


| 


~~ SACHER in closing argument 
quoted Shakespeare. “A tale told 
by an idiot, full of sound and | 
fury, signifying nothing—that's >| 
the Bureaus case.” | 

He alluded to Settles state- , 
ment during the hearing, ex- | 
plaining why the government | 
had taken payments from the | 

Communist Party and the in- | 

dividuals concerned for almost | 

20 vears. “He said, well, it | 

wasn't until recently that the | 

Bureau ascertained the char- | 

acter of the Communist Party.” | 

Pointing to the witch-hunt 
that Devan in 1948 with the 

Smith Act trials, Sacher said 

“there wasnt an agency ot the 

government that didnt) have its 

claws out for Communists,” 
that “the countrv has been re- 
galed with nothing else, ever 
since McCarthy got there (to 

Washington).” 

“But,” he said, “it wasnt until! 
after the Subversive Activities Con-| 
trol Board rendered ist first de-| 
cision that some bright young men 
in the Department( of Health Edu-; 
cation and Welfare) got an idea” 
of withholding pensions.” 

Recently t Supreme 


Court | 


‘sent the case back to the SACB. 


on claims the Justice Department 
had admitted it was investigating 
wo of its witnesses for perjury | 
and that the third had recanted. 
Wage records introduced by the| 
Bureau on the hearing showed! 
that Foster at his peak wage re-. 
ceived some $73 a week. Others, 
were even Jess; no records were | 
available tor Alfred Wagenknecht, 
74, Chicago, whose claim for ben-; 
efits were denied last vear. | 
In summing up attorney Sacher 
pointed out that through the Bu-; 


THE WEEK 


IN CIVIL 


LIBERTIES 


° Notables’ Plea for Sebell 
° High Court Stands Firm 


TWO NOBEL prize-winning 
nuclear scientists, Dr. Linus 
Pauling and Dr. Harold C. Urey, 
are among 61 noted clergymen, 
editors, professors and authors 
who appealed this week to 
President Eisenhower for a par- 


don or a new trial for Morton 
Sobell. 


Fresh that Sobell 


evidence 


during the Rosenberg..case has 


| been submitted to court in a 
/| motion for a 


new trial. (See 
earlier story by Virginia Gard- 
ner, page 7.) 

‘ 

STANDING by its ruling to 
oltlaw state sedition laws, the 
U.S. Supreme Court refused an 
appeal from 34 states, Alaska 
and Allegheny County, Penna., 
to re-hear the case. 

Other moves to outflank the 
high court were under way in 
Congress. One of them, Senate 
Bill 3617, introduced by Styles 
Bridges of New Hampshire to 
revive such sedition laws, drew 
the support of one Sen. Joseph 
F. MeCarthy. 

* 

IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, at- 
torney general Louis C. Wyman 
and Gov. Lane Dwinell de- 
nounced the Supreme Court’s 
voiding of state sedition laws, 
and announced they would defy 


it. Wyman, calling the decision 
| “a body blow to the twin causes 


of anti-communism and state’s 
rights,” planned to continue his 
witchhunt hearings uninterrupt- 


'-ed by the high court's ruling. 


Wyman drafted the Bridges 
bill to hamstring the Supreme 


Court, now before the Senate. - 


* 

BUT in Michigan a parallel 
law, the notorious Truck Act, 
was thrown out 5-0 as uncon- 
stitutional by the Michigan Su- 
preme Court. 

The Truck Act, which bar- 
red the Communist Party from 
the. ballot and ordered mem- 
bers of all organizations on the 
Attorney General’s “subversive” 
list to register with police, was 
opposed for years by many 
unionists. including Ernest 
Mazey, chief steward of UAW 
Local 212 in Detroit. 


The suit to void the Truck 
Act was brought by William AIl- 
bertson, state CP leader, and 
William Allan, editor of the 
Michigan edition of the Worker. 

* 

REVERSAL of the firing of 
three Newark school teachers 
was ordered this week by State 
Education Commissioner Fred- 
erick M. Raubinger. 

Raubinger moved onthe basis 
of the recent Supreme Court 
decision in the Slochower case, 
which held that invoking the 
Fifth Amendment cannot be, 
per se, “conduct unbecoming a 
teacher and just cause for dis- 
missal.” 

The Newark teachers — Mrs. 
Estelle Laba, Dr. Robert Low- 
enstein and Perry Zimmerman— 
were dismissed Jast June after 
invoking their constitutional 
rights during a hearing before 
the un-American Committee. 
Raubinger’s action remands their 
case to the Newark Board of 
Education for proceedings “not 
inconsistent’ with his or the 


Supreme Court's decision. 

a 

AUTHOR - PUBLISHER 

Philip S. Foner told a Senate 
Internal Security subcommittee 
that his firm, the Citadel Press, 
has never published books or 
pamphlets which some authori- 
ties consider pornoghaphic. 

* 


FOUR newsmen from New 
York and a _ Louisiana social 
worker were cited for contempt 
of Congress after invoking the 
First Amendment before a Sen- 
ate subcommittee. 

Robert Shelton and Alden 
Whitman, copy editors on the 
N.Y. Times; Seymour Peck of 
the Sunday Times magazine and 
William A. Price, former N.Y. 
News reporter, resisted inva- 
sions of freedom af the press’ 
at the Senate Internal Security 
subcomuraiitee hearings. 

Mrs. Pauline Ferer of New 
Orleans also invoked the First 
Amendment. If their cases go 
to - trial, they will provide a 
court test of the First Amend- 
ment as grounds for. refusing to 
answer political questions at 
such hearings. 


government.” 
Settle said he would submit a 


memorandum in a weck. | 


‘reau's own witness, Lautner, he: 
had shown that the U. S. Party, or 
state or section or division of it, 
paid whatever wages were paid to: 
all emploves. There was no on 


whch under certain conditions ex-; 
cludes empleves of an “instrumen-| 
tality” of a foreign government. 


THE WEEK :?- AFFAIRS 


© Miss Luey to Try Again 


NEGRO 


CP Conference Will 
Give Election Stand 


Communists will hold an election conference shortly 
after Labor Day to determine a position on candidates and, Bureau. 


and platforms.in the 1956 campaign, it was announced yes-' | be 
‘ ne ‘  _' Amter return $2.765.20 paid to 


terday by the partys national com- 
mittee. The conference will be 
held alter the Republican and 
Democratic Party conventions lave 
nominated candidagfes and. made 
public their platforms. 

Decision to hold the conference 
was made known | simultaneous 
with the beginning of distribytion 
to party committees of a reecut ye- 
port on 1956 election policy by 
Clande Lightfoot, Wlinois party 
chairman. The report was deliver- 
ed to a four-dav national conmit- 
tee mectine that concluded Mav. 1. 
It was adopted by the committee 
with one abstention. 

Citing as a principal objective 
of labor and progressive torces 
“the defeat of the Cadillac Cabi- 
net, Lightfoot said that such an 
achievement would require “de- 
feat of the Dixiecrats in the Dem- 
ocratic Partv, a new approach. to 
the struggle for peace and a bold,| 
fighting approach by the liberal 
wing of the Democratic Party.” 

Such an approach, Lightfoot. 
added, requires “on the) part of, 
Jabor and pro-den.ocratic forces an: 
independent course which influ-) 
ences the direction of the Demo- 
cratic Party.” 

On this point he said: 

“Obviously, as. the Democrats! 


' 
‘ 
‘ 


‘and a search for the ending of the 
‘cold war and preparation for a 


forthright stand on issues, this, in 
turn, will force the Republicans to 
discuss issues in a different wav. 
The result will be that issues will 
stand ot more clearly. and will 
nave to be reckoned with no mat- 
(or who wins. The defeat of the 
COP Cadillac Cabinet, combined 
with defeat for the more reaction- 
ary elements within the Demo- 
cratie Party, will lay the basis for 
Winning even greater concessions 
for the people.” 

The 1956 elections, Lightfoot 
said, would be fought around 
these problems “which aré assum- | 
Ing crisis proportions’: | 

1. The struggles of the Negro 
people to enforce the Supreme 
Court desegregation decision and 
“an ever increasing offensive 
ugainst jimerow jin all phases of! 
American life.” 

2. A farm crisis in certain rural 
areas affecting sections of the 
economy. dependent on agricul- 
ture. 
3. A lost of economic problems 
that concern labor deeply—“not 
withstanding relative prosperity.” 

4. Continuing demand for basic 
changes in American foreign policy 


settled policy of competitive co- 


move over to a more clear and existence. 


dence the USSR = paid or. super- 
vised the emploves, he said. ! 

“It is inconecivable that anv 
government in the world would! 
pay such pathetic littl wages as. 
appear before vou.” he said, citing’ 
wage records introduced by the 


The Bureau has demanded Mrs. 


her and her Jate husband, Israel, 
since 1953, including the death 
benefit given the widow. 

* 


JACOB and Rebecca Mindel to- 
(Continued on Page 13) 


“Tokyo Rose,” or Mrs. Iva 
Toguri D’Aquino convicted for 
having broadcast enemy propa- 
ganda to American troops dur- 
ing World War II has just been 
released after serving six years 
of a ten year sentence in prison. 
She has arrived in San Francisco 
to fight a deportation order, on - 
argument that a native-born cit- 
izen cannot be deported. | 


© Women Defend Boveott 


THE SUPREME COURT re- 
fused to line up with the racists 
when it rejected the appeal of 
the University of Alabama from 
a lower court order to admit 
Mrs. Autherine Lucy Foster. 
The ruling. however, will prob- 
ablv net affect Mrs. Foster's re- 
admission, since university trus- 
tees bypassed the order by for- 
mally admitting, then expelling 
her. * 

Mrs. Foster, the first Negro 
ever to challenge the jimcrow 
bar at the university, announced 
this week she will reapply for 
admission. 

* 


“WE SPEAK for ourselves,” 
four Negro women told a three- 
judge tederal court in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., when asked if 
Rev. Martin Luther King had 
induced them not to ride the 


buses. 
The women—Miss Claudette 


Colvin, Miss Mary Lee Smith, 
Mrs. Aurelia Browder and Mrs. 
Susan McDonald—testified in a 
suit to have Alabama's segrega 
tion laws declared null and void. 

As the historic bus boycott 
entered its sixth month, all four 
women told the court they 
would not ride local buses again 
until they are free to sit where 
they pleased. 


IN SOUTH CAROLINA the 
Public Service Commission said 
the state’s jimcrow laws enforc- 
ing segregation en the trains and 
buses “are in full force and ef- 


fect.” The PSC claimed that de- 
spite the U.S. Supreme Court’s 
recent ruling, it hadn't outlawed 
segrezation on transport within 


" states. 


* 
A PLAN TO SEND mission- 


aries up north to convert Yan- 
kees to racism was finfolded this 
week by Birmingham, Ala., 
spokesmen of a new branch of 
t Klan-like White Citizens 
Council. . | 
The racists) “Ninth Congres- 
sional District Citizens Council,” ° 
a splinter group .of the North 
Alabama WCC, is aimed at 
“weeding out the undesirable, 
radical elements’; its first. rally 
featured Charles W. McKa 
who defeated Gov. James of 
Folsom for the post of Demo- 
cratic national committeeman. 


HIRING POLICIES of four 
major airlines operating out of 
New York will be probed by 
the State Commission Against 
Discrimination. Pan - American 


World Airways, American Air 


Lines, Trans World Airlines and 
United Airlines have all been 
charged with discriminating 
against Negroes, SCAD chair- 
man Charles Abrams diselosed. 


None has hired a single Negro 
as pilot, co-pilot, engineer, stew- 
ard or stewardess. “In view of 
(these) facts . . . a suspicien is 
created that representatives of 

unacceptable 
ployment,” 
Abrams wrote Pan-American, 


~ Soviet Arms Cut Creates 
- Peace Panic in Washington 


By JOSEPH CLARK (would NOT but that it WOULD; suade anybody that NATO had any 
cut its armed services. reason for existence after the hoax 


A’ MEASURE of the absurd Secretary of State Dulles, for ex- 


reaction in the big business ample, indicated he took it for thoroughly discredited. 
press to the Soviet announce- granted that the Soviet cuts would. But after the London meeting of 
ment that it is reducing its | be made. He expressed concern the UN subcommittee on disarma- 


ee ‘that the men released would be ment failed to reach en the 
armed forces by 1,200,000 able to augment Soviet industrial; Russians went right ahead on their 


men, was the United Press lead ON capacity. This did not suggest ‘it-/own and reduced their forces uni-/ 


the arrival of the French govern-|cself to Dulles as something for) laterally. How wicked can the Bol- 
ment ghiels in Moscow: ‘America to do in order’to strength-| sheviks ee James Reston, the well- 
“French Premier Guy Mollet and en our own industrial capacity. |informed N. Y. Times Washington 


Foreign Minister Christian Pineau) — In fact, big business was worried! Bureau chief indicated what was 

arrived by plane today from Paris: about the prospect that the big, bothering Washington in this re 
ey ‘boondoggle called “defense” might spect (May 19): 

for a state visit deeply clouded by : | | 5 


Soviet views on disarmament,” said indeed. be endangered. | 
the UP dispatch. The war babies on Wall Street 
A cloud, shall we say. no bigger /cll one to five points on the NEWS | 
than 1.200.000 men. _ ~~ |] }O8 the Soviet arms cut. The report 
To the big press agency Adntall [rene Saree (May 
itv a drastic reduction of Soviet, "= Hine amy ; 
See Boras can “cloud” the Moll ||| _ssmas announced intention to 
let mission to Moscow. But in Paris Teduce the size of its military 
forces coincided with a sharp break 


the French Foreign Office greeted’! 
the Soviet announcement. London, | the a ag — i. 
too, was happy about the Soviet the possibility this may lead to a 


arms cut. In fact the pressure is on curtailment of this: country's de 


° a | 
among all NATO members to match fense expenditures. 
the Soviet arms cuts. This was felt! Contracts) for armaments are 
at the Paris meeting of NATO hogged by the 100 biggest Ameri- 
even belore the Soviet announce- Can corporations, They are) built- 
lin method of coining protits, risk- 
‘free, at the taxpavers expense. 
Charles) Wilson, the man = who 
makes Cadillacs for tee Cadillac: 
‘Cabinet, and who is nevertheless, 
probably the least bellicose mem- 
ber of the “team,” | drew the line 
when the Soviet | announcement 
came. Cut American arms expendi- 
‘tures? Oh no. 


want to see, Reston wrote, “is any 
limitation of armaments so severe 
that the Russians will achieve their 
objective of breaking up the North 
‘Atlantic Treaty Organization struc- 
ture for the detense of Western Eu- 
rope. 

That admission also sheds light 
on the reason for the inability of 
the London disarmament meeting 
to reach agreement. Alter all the 
Russians had accepted all the basic 
Western proposals. 


v-stage disarmament. They ac- 
cepted the Western levels of 1,500,- 
O00 for the armed forces of the 
i. ma, 


made, 
* 
ACCORDING to President. Eis- 


enhowers special assistant on dis- 
armament, Hlarold Stassen, the re- 
duction will bring Soviet armed 
forces down to 2 800,000 men. 
Also, according to Stassen, U. S. 
forces now total 2,900,000. 

Marks Comment from Washing- 
ton cast doubts on whether the 
Russians were really going through 
with their announcement. But when 
pressed, high olficials made it clear 
they had no doubts at all. In fact 
they were worried not that Russia 


ment was 


tron without any veto over its op- 
erations. But each time the Soviets 
accepted a Western proposal—all 
the above included—the Western 
powers backed away from their own 
proposals, 

Soviet delegate Andrei Gromvko 
went so far as to agree to accept 
the U.S. aerial inspection program 


* 

NOT only the arms boondoggle 
here but maintaining the NATO 
military alliance abroad worried the’ 
Eisenhower Administration. It was 
hard enough at the last Paris meet- 
‘jing of the NATO council to per-' 


——_—— ~-— — — 


Penal ‘Reforms in Socialist Lands 


THE SOVIET UNION and Pas begun on a proposed new legal confess. London was released from 


code. The code was presented prison and completely exonerated 
with the appointment of a new last Keb. 2. Slansky and 10 others 
Minister of Justice, Madame Zofia were executed. 
Wasilkowa. London said that for months 

Lhe proposed new code rules after his arrest he refused to con- 
‘out laws passed to punish acts fess. But as a result “of the meth- 
committed before a law is passed ods of violence” used against him, 
‘(ex post facto.) It also provides the mental anguish at being ac- 


Poland continue to emphasize 
changes in their legal and pe- 
nal svstems as well as recti- 
fication of past violations of 
justice. 

A French Socialist Party dele- 
gation in the Soviet Union was 
told by an official of the Ministry 
ol Internal Affairs (MVD) that 
within a’ vear or 18 months all 


specifically and explicity and have of the strained international situa- 
no vague or dragnet features. tion, he came to the conclusion it 
prison labor camps will be: Laws, under t e hew code make! was better to sav he was guilty 
abolished in the Soviet Union, | TeSPensibility: for crime depend- than to accuse the Communist 
ent an overt acts, not desires or Party of being mistaken. 

At the present time, the MVD thoughts. Furthermore, respon-. London’ blamed. his 
official told the delegation, headed | 
by Marceau  Pivert, only those! 
cuilty of the most serious crimes. 
are deported to labor camps. With! 
the «boltion of the prison camp 
system the two penal institutions 


arrest on 


harmful Czechoslovakia.” 
intent is also proved. | Mordecai Oren, a left wing 
* ‘Israeli socialist who served five 
MEANWHILE in Prague, Ar- years in jail in connection with the 
a | thur London, former Czech Dep- Slansky trial, returned to Israel 
saleaecy am Pay will be press and cor- uty Foreign Minister, sentenced to after being exonerated by the 
rective labor colonies. life during the Slansky group trial, Czechs. He had been on a mission 
The corrective labor colonies said he was beaten up to make him to CZechoslovakia at the time. 


punishable only where 


“What this government does not 


‘that a law must, describe a crime cused by his comrades, and in view: 


sibility for criminal deeds are Beria and “disciples of Beria in! 


| 


' 


| 
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The Frogman and Disarmament 


‘ As a. flustered Prime Minister Eden refused to answer any 
questions about Frogman Crabb the supreme irony about the 
whole unsavory spy story came vut in a broadcast by CBS Tues- 
day frém London, Howard K. Smith, reporting. 

With the Soviet announcement of a 1,200,000 cut in its armed 
forces, there was also the statement that the Soviets were putting 
350 naval vessels in moth balls. And Smith said one of the vessels 
so decommissioned will probably be the cruiser Orjonokidze, the 


‘of Soviet aggression had been so ao of Crabb’s mission, which has cost his life. 


THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


° U.S. Arming Wehrmacht 
° Rhee Hit by Protest Vote 


HEAVY ARMS; including the 
best U.S. tanks, arrived in West 
Germany for the new Wehr- 
macht, on the same day that the 
Soviet Union made its arms re- 


PROVIDED it was connected with 
actual disarmament at a specilic 
stage in the working out of thic 
plan. 

But there was the nub of it. As 
soon as actual disarmament raised 
its head Stassen proposed that 
aerial surveys must precede everv- 
thing else—especially must they 
precede disarmament. Thus Stas- 
sen fulfilled a prediction made by 
James Reston at Geneva in July at 
the summit conference. Reston said 


For example, the Russians ac-'then the Eisenhower plan was a 
cepted the Western pkun tor stage- proposal “which the other = side 


knew in advance had no chance 
of being accepted.” 


Meanwhile the French-Soviet 


USSR and China and 650,-' negotiations in Moscow, just as the 
OOO for Britain and France and British-Soviet negotiations in Lon- 
200,000 for other countries. They don, mdicated that East-West re- 
accepted the most) carefully de- Jations were not only thawing out, 
tailed international ground’ inspec-' but continuing the cold war was 


becoming downright uncomtortabe. 

The Soviet disarmament chal- 
lenge made the cold war look like 
a verv lame duck. 


Week in Labor 


i 


| 


(Continued from Page 2) 


mill has been shut down. since 
April 18 by a strixe of 250, rail- 
road workers in Local 596. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive [Fire- | 


rien & Enginenen. The : plant 
is the Tennessee Coal & Iron di- 
vision of U.S. Steel. Wages and 
fringe benefits are the issues at 
stake. The companys 25,000 
other workers, most of them in 
the United Steelworkers, have 
stayed out in solidarity. 
¥ 


MINIMUM waue hearii?s be- | 


fore a Senate Labor Subcom- 
mittee in Washington reveal a 
powerful fight by employers in 
the multi-billion dollar retail in 


dustry aimed at preventin’s ex- | 
tension of fedcral coverage to | 


AFL- | 


its 4,000,000 eiuiploves. 
CIO unions have testified but 
from all appearances, labor will 


have to mount a mass-striggle | 
a sit did last vear on raising* | 


the minimum upward from 75 


cents if it expects to get results 


this year. 


will have work facilities only on! 


the premises. All inmates receive 
pay for their work. All persons sen- 
tenced to prison or corrective labor 
terms will be sent to places at a 
reasonable — distance ene their 
homes. 

The Fiench Socialist delegation 
visited a corrective labor colony 
near the city of Tula about 100 
miles trom Moscow. 

e 

THE SOVIET Government also 
announced an official change in 
the labor laws which permits 
workers to quit or change jebs 
‘without receiving permission and 
without red tape. All that will be 
required under the new regulation 
is that the worker shall give two 
weeks notice. 

It was pointed out that in ac- 
tual practice this right has been in 
existence since at least 1951. The 
decree also noted that amnesty 
had been granted to many previous 
violators of the law and those still 
imprisoned would be released 
immediately. 

* 


IN POLAND public discussion, 
scheduled to last several months, 
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duction announcement. The 
Bonn government was reported 
“trightened” by the threat of 
general disarmament. 


* 


SYNGMAN RHEE was 
“elected” South Korean presi- 
dent again after the votes were 
“counted” by Rhee’s armed 
hirelings. One of Rhee’s op- 
ponents was dead and the other 
in hiding. A N. Y. Times dis- 
patch from Seoul (May 16) said: 
“But a remarkable protest vote 
against his (Rhee’s) Administra- 
tion was cast for a man who was 
dead and another who was in 
hiding.” 

- 

TRAGEDY struck a convent 
near Ottawa, Canada when a 
Canadian Air Force jet plane 
crashed into the buildings killing 
at least 20 nuns. 


* 


JAPAN is reconsidering her 
objections to resuming dip!lo- 
mitic relations with the Soviet 
Union now thet the Soviet 
Union has signed a fishing and 
sCa rescue agreement with Japan 
as ‘requested by the Japancse. 
The Socialist Party of Japan 
has been campaigning actively 
for recognition of the USSR as 
well as China. 

* 

INDIA’S government has pre- 
sented its five-year plan ending 
in 1961 to Parliament. The plan 
provides for stepped up indus- 
trialization and requires 
siderable foreign aid. 

* 

BRITISH talks with Singa- 
pore on self rule for the crown 
colony broke down when te 
British insisted that they must 
contro] security and internal -f- 
fairs. David Marshall, Cl -f 


-. 


con-. 


Minister of Singapore and leader | 


of the Labor Front coel:t'-n 
said they “will put up twenty- 
five of the most advanced lepers 


in Singapere to show our cone | 


temnt for the present Constitu- 
tion.” 
* 


| 


| 
| 


LAND revealed that the- 
U.S. has refused to grant a visa ” 


to a well-known correspondent 
Stefan Arski to visit the U. S. 
for a Polish paper. Polish au- 
thorities pointed out that in the 
last 18 months thev have grant- 
ed visas to 50 American corre- 
spondents and not a single re- 
quest of an American has been 
turned down even though with- 
out exception they all angled 
their stories against the Polish 
government. 
* 


THE BRITISH Communist 
Party officially expressed regrets 
for the attacks it made on “ito 
and Yugoslav communists. A 
statement by the Party said its 
accusation were made “on the 
basis of false information,” and 
added “where we have made 
such mistakes .we profoundly re- 
gret them and_ unreservedly 
withdrew our mistaken attacks.” 


7 


FRANCO’S secret police ar- 
rested 200 workers in Bilbao as 
strikes and stoppages continued 


‘egaipet starvation wages. Many 


of the 200 were reported con- 
fined in the concentration ‘camp 
at Nanclares de la Oja, some 
seventy miles south of Bilbao. 
The totalitarian regime is also 
trying to crack down on workers 
whe are involved in a general 
go-slow movement. 
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COLD WAR ‘WHODUNIT 


East Germans Solve Mystery of the Tapped Wires 


ae 
& 


By STEFAN HEYM 


BERLIN.—The cold war was. 
back again in the tiny Berlin 
suburb of. Alt-Glienicke,’ 
which lies a few hundred 


yards from the sector border 
that divides East from West. 

“On April 22nd,” wrote Major 
Gencral JI. L. Zarenko, Acting’ 
Chiet of Staff of the Soviet Forces 
in Cermany, to the Chief of Staff 
of the U. S. Forees~in Europe, 
“Soviet signal troops discovered in 
the district of Alt-Glienicke a tun- 
nel which had been dug by Amer- 
ican personnel to tap telephone 
cables running through territory of: 
ihe German Democratic Republic.” : 

Weird is the word to describe 
an operation which combined the 
most modern techniques with me- 
dieval siege tactics. And weird 
must have been the thoughts of 
the Big Brains who plotted this 
nearly half-mile long tunnel with 
its elaborate equipment and 
camouflage. 

When they decided to pour 
millions of U. S. tax payers’ dol- 
Jars into this project, did they: 
never weigh the possibility that’ 
‘their cloak and dagger divertisse- 
ment might catch them with their 
pants down? 

lt seems they were so intrigued 
with the complex equipment, the, 
neon lighting, the air. condition- 
ing and the sundry comforts of! 
their wire tapping nook that they! 
forgot to install whatever it might; 


have taken to cover up their tracks) TUNNEL, 600 yards in length, ra 


er to wipe out the evidence—just’ territory from camouflaged radar station within U. S. sector. Tunnel 


in case... was equipped with water mains, 


* 
THE ASPHALTED road runs der. 
harmlessly between old. trees. It) Rudow, small cottages just as in 
leads from  Alt-Glienicke toward! Alt-Glienicke, but a diflerent 


' 


Schoenefeld and the airport used world. There begins the U. S.! 
fthe three or four gaping yards of 


And there stands a group of! ditch to the left of the road, the 


: | | 
in common by the Soviets and the! sector of Berlin. 


CDR’s new Lufthansa civilian air’ 
fect. To the left are small sub-| brand-new buildings, fenced in 


urban homes, with new ones be-; double, with guard towers, with 
ing built at a rapid pace. To the| roofs decorated by fancy antennae 
right lies a budding orchard plant-! and receiving apparatus; a radar 
ed with young fruit trees, and ad-) station of the U. S. Air Forces, or 
joining it the ancient wall of the| so they said when they started con- 
Alt-Glienicke cemetery. ' struction work in 1954. 

If you follow the wall of the) 
cemetery. and continue bevond its 
end across a barren stretch, you 
come to a few whitewashed field 
stones—they mark the actual bor- 


tion is the far terminus of the tap- 
ping tunnel whose other terminus 
lies directly underneath the Alt- 
Glienicke-Schoeneleld road; well 


Further on is the suburb of; 


| 


Actually, this alleged radar sta-: 


Postal Service of the GDR explains 
how it wag done. wor 
he calls it. They must have work 
slowly, slowly and lly after 
they dug the whole length of 
tunnel; taking care never to cut 
the telephone service even for a 
second so that neither Soviet nor 
GDR authorities would get sus- 
Picious and start checking the 
cables. 

Neatly bunched and protected 
by thick layers of lead, the tapping 
wifes run through a wooden par- 
tition into a stee assageway, 
down into the pie rough two 
substantial steel doors at tunnel 
level, and into the tunnel terminus 
on GDR territory. 

This terminus, established in a 
firm steel tube, about six feet in 
diameter and twenty yards in 
length, is a cross between the 
famous oabinet of Dr. Caligari and 
a “a exchange. The round- 
ed walls and roof are done in buff 
tones; the dull gray of the metal 


minus, unsuspecting, doing is 
routine job until that memorable 
‘moment during the night of Satur- 
day to Sunday, April 21styto 22nd, 
when through the microphone out 
side the wooden partition sounded 
the scraping picks and shovels of 


Soviet soldiers. 
* 


THE SOVIETS have made no 
secret of their discovery. Together 
with the GDR authorities they have 
thrown open “their” end of the 
‘tunnel and what it contained to 
reporters from East and West 

It’s an eerie feeling to stand 
here, at the very front line of 
the cold war. At your feet, the 
‘tapping cables run; you hear a 
gurgling noise in the big aluminum 
pipe of the air conditioning instal- 
lation; puddles of water, from the 
rain last night, muddy your shoes. 
Once you shut off your searchlight, 
the half dozen bulbs burning dim- 
ly hardly penetrate the dark ex- 


that covers the apparatus makes 
for a pleasing decor. 

Neon light is supplied by elec- 
tricity from the West Berlin end 
of the tunnel. The air is agreeably 
tempered and sweet-smelling; the 
air conditioning equipment works 
automatically. 
spaced at regular intervals, rid the 
long tunnel of rain water seepage. 


* 


THE TERMINUS, underneath 
‘Schoenefeld road is, so-to-speak, 
the mouth of this whole intricate 
Organism. Here the faint impulses 
irunning through the long distance 
wires were detoured. Reinforced 
by 432 (we counted them, four 
within the territory of the German hundred and thirty-two) amplifier 
Democratic Republic. ‘units, they were boosted via a dis- 
The road is blocked off now by, tributor unit and pushed through 
reen-coated People’s Police. In|a third steel door by means of a 
half dozen-lead-enclosed cables. 
These cables traversed the 650- 


three big telephone cables, each! yard-long gullet of the commu- 
as thick as your arm, are laid bare.| nications tunnel, ending at the 


Just as an inserted rubber tube stomach—the terminus at the U. S. 


leads out of the blood donor's arm) sector end of the tunnel, the pu 
where 


where his vein is tapped, so do posed “radar _ station,” 
leaden tubes lead out of these| doubtlessly 432 magnetophone 
cables and down into the earth! recorders took down what was 
underneath the road, tapping the spoken in the 432 calls which the 
hundreds of wires that are pack-| cables along Schoenefeld road 
aged tightly within the shell of, could carry simultaneously. 

the cables. There was a crew in that ter- 


THE YOUNG engineer from the 


n well within German Democratic 


pump, sand bags. 
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Banker Asks Speedy Change in Foreign Policy 


of our foreign policy in Asia. Since 


By ERIK BERT 7 at 
gee - ast fall, he wrote George, “mat- 
WASHINGTON.—Some of ‘ters have gone from bad to worse.’ 


the materials which can con- He was deeply concerned “over 
tribute to the reappraisal of the fact that the mounting crisis 
our foreign policy have been does not as vet seem to have stir- 


made available to all Senators jcyation to effective action,” 
and congressmen through’ the’ ye suggested that the Senate 
foresight of Senator Wayne Morse Foreign Relations Committee ini- 
(1)-Ore). ! 

The issues of our present  bi- 
partisan foreign policy have been 
nit to them bluntly by James War-. 
ig New York financier. | 

The issues, in Warburg’s belief. 
are: | 

Shall we recognize China, shall 


we continue our present. policies 
of military alliances? 

Morse said there is “rising 
mimong our citizenry a tidal wave 
of discussion and debate on the 
pros and cons of American foreign 
policy.” : 

“IT am glad,” he said, “that we 
have James Warburgs in America, 
and | hope their numbers will in- 
crease by the thousands, who rec- 
ocnize that the all-important is- 
sue that faces the American people 
in the vear 1956 is framed in the: 
question: In what direction -is' 


te - eo]. ures of our foreign policy from 
American foreign policy travel- E ween + , ‘dl. 
| a urope to Japan, Warburg asks: 


| “What more is required to make 

the United States undertake a se- 
W ARBURG, wi a recent letter riots reexamination of the premises 

to the Senator Walter F. George,upon which it has, been operat- 

(D-Ga) chaisman, and to the other, ing?” 

members of the Senate Foreign’ Warburg called for a speedy 

Relations Committee, made an em- reappraisal on two fronts: 

phatic proposal that we get off | 1—The question of the recogni- 

the Far Eastern track we are now/tion of China. 

on | 2-The policy of military  alli- 
In his letter to Senator George, ances. 


{ 


A xt 5 ] 
DA cen of STRENGTH 
Pes, 


tiate the “necessary revision and 


revitalization of American policy” 
since the Administration seems 


such action. 


| * 


* 


red either Congress or the admin-) 


“unwilling or unable to undertake”: 
SE 


. ° “ \e . 
AFTER DETAILING the faiJ-, 5'milarly, “our insistence up 
| Japanese rearmament, in violation 


SS eee 


| 
|are frozen into immobility by our 
‘stubborn refusal to recognize the 


‘\unpalatable but immutable fact 


that there is no way to settle the 
questions of Korea, Indonesia, and 
Formosa by peaceful means, ex- 
cept through negotiations.” 

“We increasingly alienate our al- 
lies and potential friends by a pol-' 
icy which seems dangerous and 
‘unreasonable to all except Chiany, 
| Kai-shek and Syngman Rhee, both! 
of whom openly desire war,” War- 
burg stressed. 

“In the absence of direct, high-. 
level negotiation, we remain pois- 
|ed indefinitely at the brink of war,” 
he warned. : 

U. S. bipartisan policy, War-; 
burg declared, has subordinated 
“political considerations to the at- 
tempt to complete an encircling 
band of military pacts and al-' 
liances.” This policy has “failed to’ 
create military strength.” He said 
it “created precisely that political - 
weakness and dissension which the Warburg said, is the effect of this 


AMPLIFYI 


' 


eo desired be — 
This has happened under the ie cited the situation in Cyprus 

ATO alliance, he said, which|,,4 the relations among Greece, 
has antagonized India and Burma. England, Yugoslavia, ad Turkey, 
M resulting in the fact that the “south- 
eastern flank of the NATO alliance 
has disintegrated.” 

“Worse yet,” he points out, the 
“cream of the French contingents 
have been withdrawn into North 
Africa.” 

As far as Germany is concerned, 
Warburg says, “we ‘Our 
European policy and foreclosed the 
hope of a German settle- 
;ment” ‘for the sake of 12 Cerman 
divisions. which will not exist for 
three years—if, indeed they ever 


} 
) 


} 


of the Constitution which we im~< 
posed, is turning Japanese senti- 
ment against us.” 

* 


IN THE MIDDLE East, the 
Baghdad pact “has split the Arab 
world, brought Israel and the Arab 
states to the verge of-war and 
made Egypt into the focal center of 
an anti-Western revolt which has 
spread from Asia Minor into North 
Africa.” 


hava 


Warburg spread out the failure’ “In vhe Far East,” he said, “we 


“Perhaps most serious of all,” 


Automatic pumps.' 


ish-made equipment was judged excellent by experts. 
was neor-lighted and air-conditioned for comfort. 


‘military alliance policy on NATO. | 


,come into existence as a reliable'R 


pense of tunnel. And you think 
| the whole thing is maudlin. and 
unreal, out of a Grade-B Holly- 
wood gangster picture. 

1d 


BEYOND THE sensational fae- 
tors of the case, a few points are 
worthy of comment. 

First: The wire tapping attempt 
is a violation of the sovereign 
rights of the German Democtatie 
‘Republic. Sovereignty, according 
to international Jaw, extends ‘over 
telephone and wire communica- 
tions. 


Second: With the exception of 
the West German vacuum cleaner 
and some U. S. field telephones, 
the equipment found in the, tun- 
nel was British-made. 


Though the tapping tunnel af- 
forded the British firms a rather 
awkward place in which to adver- 
tise their product, technicians 
found the equipment first-rate. 
One might suggest to the British 
manufacturers that business with 
the East, if conducted above 
ground and not in the U. S.—du 
underground, would pay, idekeul 
better, in the long run. 

Third: But even this equipment, 
some of it dated as late as 1955, 
was not foolproof; and all the pre- 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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wiretapping tunnel. Brit- 
Terminus 


—" 


reinforcement of NATO. 

Undoubtedly the publication of 
letters. to Senators 
| George and Morse, Senator Morse’s 
comments, and the insertion of a 
lengthy Warburg pamphlet—all in 
the April 26 issue of the‘ Congres- 
sional Record, will undoubtedly 
give added focus to the rising de- 
mand for reappraisal among the 
American people. 

Some Senator or Congressman 
could do the nation, and his own 
constituents a real service, if he 
made that whole body of discus- 
‘sion available to millions more 
Americans through a Government 
Printing Office t of the mate- 
rial printed in Congressional 


| Warburg's 


- . 
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~ Pope, Intellectuals: of Europe Hear Mother's Plea 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 
BACK FROM a three months trip abroad, Mrs. Rose Sobell predicted a widespread 


revival of activity in Italy, France and England on behalf of freedom for her son, Mor- 
ton Sobell. On the day of her arrival Sobell pctitioned in Federal court here for a rectifica- 


— Lowe pe wore Sqm with both of them. They were'all, but in both Naples and Rome, 
eg ten Braga - afoM re.{there more than an hour. Russell communicating through interpret- 
npy am cot ees tr is 83. she said, but seems very ers, she found the people ‘just 
— a, sprees -baed parr tremendous.” Mass meetings were 
cen serge 30 os Aoge “atbal suggested, but she felt it more im- 
sp Seale p of 1951 which re-| WHEN I WAS in Victoria} portant to see important people 
suited in the execution of Juljus station leaving London some time; who might speak out for her son 
and Ethel Rosenberg in 1953 later,” she said, explaining she)later, she said. 
? ~ meanwhile had made trips to Man-| “The Italian people laugh, they 

Mrs. Sobell based her predic-| octer, Chichester and Oxford,/are happy, but they remember, 
tiofl of new activity abroad on the/ had met with nine Labor Party | she said. “I was told right away, 
warmth of her reception, the ease| embers of Parliament, visited @ tell anyone you meet who you are, 
with which she found doors! Church of England bishop and bgt’ ae will be your friend.” 
opened, whether to a Bishop's Jesuit. priest, as well as spoken at Throughout Europe, she said, 
palace, a worker's cottage or to) 7 merous small home gatherings,'almost every family she met had 
parliamentary halls, and on the Margaret appeared. had someone killed in the war, or 
— hope the legal motion engen- “She had in her hand a letter!someone in a concentration camp, 

sen NS ... |from Lord Russell and inclosed, aor in jail. 

_ was asked if it was diffi- copy of the letter he had just sent! The first time she went to the . 
cut to get in to see Lord Bett"! to the Manchester Guardian. She, Vatican, said Rose Sobell, and 
rand Russell, whose letter, written! told me she expected they'd print}sought an audience with the Pope, 
since, to the Manchester Guardian! + the next week, and they did.” |she saw a youngish, American- 
in behalf of her son caused such} Of course, she explained, mini-| trained monsignor who assured her 
— among reactionary circles’ mizing her own role in the alfair,;he knew all about the case, and 
a 8 ie Ri if he'd read the book she'd Jett with explained the Pope could not mix 

ewes 2 difficult at all, she him in the meantime—John Wex-' in political affairs. 

Sai i [his is what happened. I'd ley’s “The Judgment of Julius and; “I told him I was coming to the 

med «ae Lloyd, head of the Frhel Rosenberg,” |Pope because he was a humani- 

Re — se 00 = The English cape raped Net pam go He said yars religious or- 

‘ ‘to stay longer, and she huted to ders, Protestant and others, would . | . 

— oss oP scape who | leave Saineistet as she was to find) resent it. Then I pointed out that Mrs. Rose Sobell addressing a gathering on behalf of her son. 

— : . = mo to see Bald iat “ig leave the Italians ee — had sought clemency for the meetings she spoke at were, Sobell felt closest to Picasso. She 
‘Sages te the French. [the Rosenbergs. all. az i | ecided t le 

—s aden gore 9 er - home} “We have so much in this coun-; “The ‘minute I mentioned that | td or ama, oe ne pr catenin d oar 

ail 9 suburb, 1 forget its try” she said. “In England no one I saw his face tighten up. Later Il x 4 f +8 mes ting went to Cannes, where his villa is 

aay eve really has much to eat. Even the, was told by Italian Catholics whom tal a pore ups “4 he sae to San Rafael first. There 2 

She found him very warm” and| middle class. But they are so,I made friends with that the Pope (08 me on f rar bee) rom ‘alled hi : d he 7 eed 
spoke of his “line young American} generous. Why, in one small got his head chopped off, figura-) jorge oun se alk pe i Be “ lo ae 
wife.” She talked to him a little gathering in a London home they tively, by American government tos | : a See we 
“orgs the legal case, and told him!collected 200 pounds. That means | big-shots in Italy when it came out) EARLY DURING her stay in| of pecetan and oa pone 
ler son also was a mathematician.|a great deal in England.” about his clemency appeal to Presi-| France, which she-visited last, Mrs. | Helen (his wife) and of Helen an 
Then he talked alone for a time| IN ITALY, she said, she had;dent Eisenhower,” said Mrs. So-|Sobell went into a restaurant! Mark (their son). He looked at 


with Margaret Lloyd, then*again'no knowledge of the language at bell. alone one day. “I sat down next to) them, then he looked at me, arc 
hr han ‘he kissed my hands—and | kisse: 


x» a woman who soon saw, when I or-, !"* 
THE SECOND TIME she went) dered, I spoke only a few words of | his. He promised to do anything 
) | everything he could tor Morty. 


vigorous and much younger. 
w 


* | 
Memori al to K ari A to the Vatican, however, her treat-| French. She spoke only a few of | anc : 
ar X ‘ment was completely different.! English. Each wanted to try out/1 gave him the Urey pamphiet, 

those few words, though. Then she | She said, alluding to Dr. Harold 


|'She was accompanied 
| 467 ee ‘Urey, famed physicist wlio had 


° . named person, a devout Catholic|said to me suddenly, and got it, , 
cat in on on of prestige, an an aged, frail and, across, that she had hated America | done much in the campuign to 

kindly dignitary, a Monsignor Pi- | ever since 1953. oe Sobell's freedom. 
| : - sani, met with them. a thinki hy 19532?! “But he seemed to know about 
By CLARE YUILLE | “I left literature he said he ola the Reesoberss? That; the case. He just made me feel 
In the past, visitors to Highgate cemetery have spent would give to the Pope, and talked was when they were killed. So | Wonderful, and | believe he will 
, | to him about my son.” She was as-' asked her. Yes, she said, and while'0 something special. He said, 


many hours wandering through the gravestones searching, sured by the Monsignor that the she was searching for words, I told) 2™0ng other things, he would ask 
| Jean Cocteau, the writer, to send 


exit _ ost es ars difficulty, the grave of one of _the | Pope and he would pray for her| her who I was. I tried to tell her, 
esse ae all time—Karl up Marxist philosophy, utting eae safety and freedom. too, that she shouldn't hate all of 2 Jetter on the case to the au- 
‘In future, they will h: ideally ‘through the canfised and| a crust oct von meerviewed by} America. But I'm not sure bo Pek cant aoroaie i 
ie fed » powerful sculpture [ vdifiad! diene of |tho ceatiell a staff writer at La Stampa, a} much I got across to her.” him. a f wasn t —— It 

ie | | arge com ‘was just like he was my brother. 
thinking of today as it did at the arge_commercial newspaper, but! OF ALL those she met, Mrs. Tee v7 g 


of his head, wrought in bronze and ti Marx’ ‘dent } 
: ‘ _ , é O | arx $ 5 bd 7 ~~ > 
topping a simple grey marble base, wan tS ebedeke ts D Ludwee A Lag the task, however, is to change it. but also not a week or a day somal IN FRANCE, she said, she 
om pe On 14 March, seventy-three; but the ideas and achievements of found that “the only way they're 


mow towers intu the air, marking ag) OP | 
the Marx family tomb. ch, is also inscribed on the... to the da aft te . | 
year: er Marx: unis mind wi ass: 
ba y arx s| Communism grip the s of new willing to work. to defend my 


On the base in gold letters is com eee ‘death, the Memorial was unveiled. tens of thousands of people.’ 
the phrase, “Workers of all lands,} “Philosophers have hitherto in-. [t was a brief, simple but moving. bringi them into action to Morty is-on the basis that he is 
unite!” And the thesis which'sums terpreted the world differently; ceremony. chanae! thie would.” | sumone and that he be completely 

| Many who were present at the} _As he finished speaking, he pull-| vindicated.” , 
graveside ceremony were veterans|ed the cord which cast aside the| “Many people told me,” she said, 

‘of the Labour movment, active! cloth covering the memorial. Then}“that if there had been any doubt 
‘throughout their lives in the trade, delegations came to lay their'in their minds about his inno- 

»; union movement. Others were wreaths as the base of the stone,|cence, they were all washed away 

: foundation members of the Com-| and within minutes it was a riot} when Ethel and Julie were killed.” 

4:3 munist Party. | of color. After a talk she made in Paris, 


| Two members of the Longuet| . unpublicized until after the mect- 
\ family were present—descendants' ENGELS, speaking at Marx’s|ing, where, speakers included a 
‘\;of Marx. With this branch of his' graveside at his burial in 1883,| prominent ~ Catholic lawyer, M. 
ise | family, incidentally, ‘some of his said of him: Gouttet and other conservatives, 
“asc {last days were spent when he was; “. . . he died, honored, loved/she heard a woman approach a 
2» [travelling in Europe trying to re-| and mourned by millions of revolu-!Jawyer by the name of Haas and 
\oX | gain his failing strength in order tionary workers from the Siberian!e¢omment that she had never seen 
» .to complete the work he still had; mines over Europe and America; him “so agitated.” 

to do. Speakers included: ito the coasts of California. . .” | “I ater she translated his answer 
! Arthur Horner, Professor J. D.| The wreaths placed at his tomb- to me. It was, ‘It is true. I get so 
Bernal and Harry Pollitt. Said, stone last week bore out the truth ; ied because it is a mother 


Arthur Horner, honorary treasurer) Engels statement. For along | speaking.’ ” 

lof the Fund: ‘with those from British working) Tired as she was from a slecp- 

‘class, organizations were wreaths ae * ls 
» aS ‘Jess four nights on the Quecn 


| “His call for working class unity, ~- Tis narass bf whol ned. 
Sven ae ee ae 'Mary in a rough storm-tossed pis- 


throughout the world is more valid) ples—the people of the Soviet 
today than it has ever been .. .!F, y ‘|sage, Mrs. Sobell’s cheeks glow« 
' Union, of China and those of the) d her blue eyes shone as sho 


Today the movement which he | othe Le deianrtacies, |\Whent®™ 
Tem 3 recalled the great heart of Europe 


launched is the greatest force in ! 
Marx lived, they were all, gee found solquickly! 


age be eh exception, subjugated’ and _ op- 
Professor Bernal spoke of thé) rested. T oday they march proud | She had sailed tourist class, “o 
need to “use Marxism to achieve) and free along the road to social-: wonderful way to travel,” and 


new liberations of thought and); ong communism, because they her purchases declared and check- 
action and to transform still fur- took the road which Marx pointed ed over with some amusement by 
: tcustoms officials totaled $35. “You 


ther the ideas and powers of man-| .., 
coe er Yara, hee all from; squandered’ all that?” an official 


kind.” What emerged above 
Harry Pollitt summed up bricf-| the ceremony was the fact that asked with a smile. 


ly and clearly the inestimable con-| the greatest memorial to Marx is} But she had brought back what 
tribution which Marx made to the; not the splendid new monument) couldn’t be pxrchased—the respect, 
liberation of mankind. He said: | raised to him, but that, as Harry friendship and sympath of-a good 
3 : “Communism does indeed dom-| Pollitt said, “his work endures to-| representative section three na- 
a @ | inate the entire international situa- day not only in printed books, but tions, cutting across” class lines, 

tion. Not a weck or a day passes{in: the minds and hearts of hun‘|and soon, she hopes, ‘to. be sora 
but that Communism is denounced,| dreds of millions of working peo-|preted in action which will bem e 
|accused, slandered and lied about;' ple all over the world.” itself felt beyond their own borders, 


ER 


Karl Marx monument is decorated by delegations from many 
countries. { 
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TV VIEWS 


The Noel Coward Awards 


By BEN LEVINE 

NOEL COWARD was a gay 
dog and Englishman on Ed Mur- 
yow's Person to Person program 
one Friday night. He showed no 
fir . nor did he bask too Jong 
in the glory of 
his own success 
but Jie discuss- 
ed ideas, re- 
marking, for 
example, 
on the never- 
absent — Jettuce 
in  Amenican 


sandwichgs. He, 


’ broke the pat- 

“ tern of a pro- 
gram that had been showing signs 
ol rior mortis. 

We can sing along with this! gay 
Nocl, and ctv bail to thee, Blithe 
Spit, But Mr. Coward has not 
been content with such cap jand 
bells. His uneasy lead seeks, the 
crown of the serious dramatist. 

I remember my disappointment 
at the much-touted Cavaleade 
film, in which Mr. Coward aban- 
doned his wit but found little wis- 
dem. This film recited the troubles 
of three or four generations of @ 
British family. As I recall it, the 
waves that engulfed the Titanic 
were mingled with sentimental 
tears over the passage of Time, in 
a sOgYeyv Saga, 

A few weeks ago, the ponderous 
Cavalcade caught up with me, It 
was Mr. Coward's “This Happy 
Breed,” on the Ford Star Jubilee 
90-minute Saturday night  pro- 


gran, 
* 
“THIS HAPPY BREED,” like 


“Cavalcade” is a multi-story drama 
of the tribulations of three gen- 
erations of a British family. This 
time its characters are lower in the 
economic and social scale. 

Through crisis after crisis. which 
jnclude war, a general strike and a 
yagging mother-in-law, the head 
of the family, plaved perfectly by 
Mr. Coward himself, comes sinil- 
ing through. He scabs staunchly 
in the general strike of 1926. He 
wins back his son froin the “Bol- 
shies’ with firm but kind]ly plati- 
tudes_on human nature. 

Critics have remarked that Mr. 
Coward in this plav salutes the 
Virtues which he mocks in his 
gay satires. But Mr. Coward is not 


the first person to measure one 


class by one standard an@ another 
class by another. 

To members of the cocktail 
sipping class he gives awards for 
wit and medals for mockery. To 
the beer and. skittles class he pre- 


NOEL COWARD 


EERE IRA IEE IRI AIIIII EIT E TT ETRRTITAA 


sents certificate of servility and 
diplomas of docility. 
* 


NOT EVERY ARTIST falls 


into the abyss of dullness in leap- 
ing from the comic to the serious. 
There. is, for example, Gertrude 
Berg’s performance in “Paris and 
Mrs. Pearlman,” on the Alcoa hour 
one Sunday evening. Gertrude 
Berg is the Molly Goldberg of the 
sentimental, comie sketches of 
Jewish middle class life, but on 
the Alcoa hour she plaved a 
straight-forward part as a_ rich 
Pittsburgh widow looking for free- 
dom in Paris. And she was impres- 
sive indeed, and majestic, and 
beautiful, as she developed the 
character of a woman blossoming 
in the sunshine of a love affair. 
This middle-aged Juno resists 
the sermons of her shocked rela- 


tives and goes off, banners flying, 


with a penniless French cham- 
pagne salesman, who despite some 
evidence to the contrary leaves the 
audience with an uneasy feeling 
that he is a fortune-hunter after 


all. 


We might shake our heads at 
this reckless ending, but it is a 
breath of fresh air compared with 
Mr. Coward's hymn to humility. 


Also, it pleased me more than 
the treatment of the same theme 
in Sidney Howard's dramatization 
of Sinclair Lewis’ “Dodsworth,” 
presented on Producers Showcase 
the same week as “Paris and Mrs. 
Pearlman.” ) 


The contrast between the two 
plays is interesting. In the Sinclair 
Lewis story, the wife (Claire 
Trevor) of a = millionaire auto 
manufacturer (Fredric March) 
also looks for freedom in Europe, 
but she is portrayed as a vain, 
social-clinbing creature, just plain 
no-good, and we are supposed to 
cheer when the husband drops her 
to go to the Woman Who Under- 
stands. " 


This has been praised as a “rev- 
olutionary” ending, but it seemed 
to me to possess the anti-climactic 
spirit of a present-day “safe and 
sane’ Fourth of July. 

* 


THE SAME WEEK that  pro- 
duced these two plays also offered 
me another example of a comic 
with an interesting serious side. It 
was a late, late movie on TV, the 
Marx brothers in “Night in Casa- 
blanca” and it was worth wading 
through a debris of slapstick to get 
to the few minutes in) which 
Harpo Marx gives a harp recital 
that is out of this TV world. 


We ee ee oe Oe a eo OO a ee 
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_ STRUGGLE 


a 


; 


Montgomery boycotters leave the courtroom after the Rev. Martin Luther King was found ¢ 
of leading the bus boycott movement. Over 80 other civil leaders await trial for their protest ag 
treatment on segregated buses. Center shaking hands are Rev. King, left, and Arthur Shores of 


mingham, his attorney. 


May 17, 1954 Was O 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


IF A CITIZEN of Washing- 
ton, D. C., Baltimore, Md., St. 
Louis, Mo., or a number of 
other American cities had left 
home on Sunday, May 16, 


1954, returned 

home two vears 

later without hav- 

ing read ,any 

home town news- 

papers, he would 

feel like a strang. § 

er in town. Fo: } 

on May 17, 1954, 

the U. S. Supreme 

Court handed 

handed down a 

ruling which kill- 

ed legal segregation. of 
schools and reversing the 1896 
“separate but equal” doctrine, 
changing public practices which 
had been considered an establish- 
ed “way of life.” 

And no matter where such hib- 
ernating citizen had lived in the 
United States, he would have heard 
of new names — “White Citizens 
Councils,” “Emmett Louis Till,” 
“Autherine Lucy,” “Cus Courts,” 
among others. And there would be 
a new set of facts setting off the 
city. of Montgomery, Ala., from 
other American cities. 

The name “Martin Luther King,” 


public 


helonging to a young Negro minis- 
ter in Montgomery who was a Bos- 
ton University student in May 
1954, would be known in almost 
every, U. S. City. 

* 


FOR the first time since his study 
wf history books in school, our re- 
turning citizen would sense the 
meaning and vitality of the 14th 
Amendment to the U. S. Constitu- 
tion. This amendment, the Supreme 
Court has said; bars the denial of 
rights to any citizen because of 
race, creed, color or natienal ori- 
gin, by any of the 48 states. 

He would learn that the decision 
on schools was immediately follow- 
ed by a Supreme Court ruling ban- 
ning legal segregation of recreation- 
al facilities, public parks and pub- 
lic housing. 

In Washington, D. C., Baltimore, 
St. Louis, and even in San Antonio, 
Texas, he could witness Negro and 
white children studying and play- 
ing together as frictionless as_ if 
no jimcrow laws had ever existed. 


But he would also view the 
seumy side of the country’s demo- 
cratic fabric. He would hear or 
read of the eruptions of Sen. James 
O. Eastland and Georgia's Herman 
Talmadge, breathing hell fire and 
damnation upon the Supreme Court 
and all of those who dare assert 
that Negroes are- entitled to all the 


rights due all citizens of the 
States. 

He would know of the 
spectacle’ of a U. S. Senator 
to uphold and defend the 
tution of the United States, 
for “massive resistance” to 
forcement’ of the school de 

iN 7 


THE TWO - YEAR al 
would wince when told of 
— born of oppression 

y two white Mississippians 
they bludgeoned to death I 
old Emmett Till last Augu: 
Money, Miss. And he woulc 
at the disgrace of a jury 
kidnapers and perverting j 
answer to “outside interfere 

But the returnee woulc 
with pride in calling the roll 
heroes of what can be c 
battle for the nation’s cons 
and moral stature. Autherine 
the Negro student of Birmi 
Ala., who braved a howling 
enter the University of A 

‘ classes where she studied 
for a librarian’s career. 


And the Negro paren 
school children of Prince E 
County, Va., who were amo 
first to place the end of segr 
schools on the agenda. Even 
Prince Edward County, in Vi 
there were the Negro pare 
Clarendon County, S. C., 
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Poetry Plays a Part in the Resistance Movements 


By WALTER LOWENFELS 
A NINE-YEAR-old French 
girl is making headlines, in the 
USA as well as Paris, with her 
poems; her first book is selling 
thousands of copies... . 

In New York, a_ ten-year-old 
genius made news the other day 
when he won a hundred thousand 
dollars on a quiz program by his 
knowledge of the stock market. 

It all depends on your taste, as 
the old lady said when she kissed 
her sow. 

I can remember when we, too, 
had young genuises who astounded 
people with their poetry—Nathalia 
Crane, for instance, a Brooklyn 
child whose book, The Janitor’s 
Bov, was a best seller in the 1920's. 

That was a period when poetry 
was in the air in the USA. People 
in the subway read and _ talked 


about Edgar Lee Masters’ Spoon * 
River Anthology, and Edna St. Vin- ; 


cent Millay and Carl Sandburg and 
Lola Ridge, the Irish-born poet 
whose poem, The Ghetto, was the 
literary event of 1919 and a young 
Russian immigrant worker, Eli 


Siegel, won the Nation poetry 
award with his first poem, HOE VER 
Aftemoons Have Been In Mon-. 


tana. The discussion about ‘Siegel's 


poem was so hot it made the news 
weekles. . 4 . 


It seems that even in practical, 


machine-minded USA, when poetry 


found 


World War 11 and the Nazi oc- 
cupation. 


At that time, the soul of France 
expression through her 


regular form that had been 
rent during the day's of the * 
poetry” in the ’20s and ‘30's 
itself part of what the poe 


connects with peoples’ lives. It 
jumps out of book covers into their 
hearts. 

IN FRANCE, poetry has been 
having a new life—a renaissance” 
—cver since the early days _ ol 


as Aragon’s that hel 


CHANGES 


poets, Eluard, Aragon, and many 
others. Their poems: were pub- 
lished underground, sometimes un- 
der pen names. The verse reached 
an audience of thousands, and 
helped to give hope and courage 
to the nation. The poems of the 
French Resistance served as the 
Maguis did, to rally France against 
the invader. 

These poems wexe by no means 
rhymed slogans nor “agit-prop” 
pieces. The verse, by the beauty 
of its form, depth of feeling and 
range of subjects, maintained the 


best traditions of French poetry. 


Aragon’s book; The Eyes of 
Elsa, (his wife) published during 
the war, was accompanied by a 

rofound essay on poetic forms. 

e poems themselves were large- 
ly love poems, love of country, 
love of people, love of his wife... 
- An American critic pointed out 
at the tinte that it was poems such 
people .in 
other countries to, maintain their 
faith that “France would survive 
the terrible Nazi days. 


The revival of more. fixed and . 


the Resistance were saying; 
beauty of the forms helpec 
maintain the thought that “ 
IS a France!” 

t 

THE GERMAN and Jewish 
other Resistance movements 
their poets too. Nor is this 
tification of poetry with the 
tional spirit an affair of the 
Today, from British Guiana te 
prison islands of Greece, poets 

roducing verse out of the stru 

Sie national survival and “i 
pendence. Just yesterday I 
word that a World —a n 
Negro poetry is -to publis 
in Cuschoslovelldh, half of it 
American Negroes. - 

In France, the revival of pc 
that began with the Resistance 
continuing; a vast quantity 
verse is being published and 
in France today. The year 
child genius is not alone.’ SI 
part of a worldwide Resist 
movement to anything that is t 

When communication is x 
in the Underground, in The Ga 

(Continued on Page 14) .. 
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School children of Baltimore study in the same classrooms as a result of the Supreme Court 
decision. Baltimore was one of first cities to carry out the desegregation ruling. | Steps toward de- 
segregation in public schools have been taken in Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, Mis- 


souri, Oklahoma and Texas. 


ne of Freedom's Birthdays 


United 


sorry 
sworn 
onsti- 
calling 
he en- 
ISIONS. 


bseritee 
he de- 
shown 
wher 
D-) €ar- 
t near 
blush 
reeing , 
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cience 
Lucy, 
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nob to 
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and 
dward 
1g the 
pgated 
before | 
rginia, 
nts of 
{over- 


whelmingly Negro) who defied 
physical terror and the organized 
economic squeeze, to press. their 
court fight against segregation. 

And not far from them are the 
students of South Carolina State 
College for Negroes at Orange- 
burg, backed up by the county's 
Negro community, who turned the 
anti-Negro boycott by local White 
Citizens Councils against the white 
supremacists. 


He could not help confusing the 
NAACP with what should be a fed- 
eral agency, because of the zeal 
shown by that civil rights group in 
defense of national Jaw. 

The Jong absent citizens might 
find difficulty in understanding the 
meaning and content of a new po- 
litical category known as “moder- 
ates, in connection with the fight 
to enforce the Supreme Court rul- 
ings. He might think it “moderate” 
for one simply to stand for enforce- 
ment of the law. That is the way it 
was of old. Hf a Negro refused to 
abide by the jimcrow laws, when 
these were in effect, such a Negro 
was described as either a “hot 
head,” a “radical,” or just: plain 
CTAZYV. 

Now when the Negro and the 
inain body of the Jabor movement 
asks that the Jaw be enforced in 
Opposition to politieal racists who 
call the Jaw illegal and organize 


for defying it, thase who want en- 


forcement are called extremists, 
a 
THE anti - segregation rulings 
have changed muny things, includ- 


, ing ethics and morality. We now 


hear the Supreme Court denounced 
as “immoral,” as well as illegal, for 
simply giving elfect to an amend- 
ment which had been cevnicallv ig- 
nored for almost 90 years. And 
those who, like the NAACP, are tor 
Jaw and order aré accused of want- 
ing “to destroy the fabric of our 
society,” and unconscionable “ex- 
tremism” is imputed. to them. 

Qur absentee.) sooner or Jater, 
would cut throngh the surface 
murkiness and get to the exilerat- 
ing democratic (currents deeper 
down. 

Ile would experience the thrill 
of real patriotism at witnessing the 
moral and spiritual revival, geared 
to social and political determina- 
tion, which has stirred the Negro 
community, North and South, since 
May 17, 1954. And he would have 
to place Montgomery, Ala., as the 
symbol and promise of this de- 
velopment. | 

For in’ Montgomery, Negroes 
have gathered) about them evervy- 
thing democratic) that was latent 
in Our culture as, defense against 
racism and for their rights. Jefter- 
son, Phorean, Douglass. Lincoln, 


Christ and Lowell really live in - 


Montgomery. And the spirit of the 
Boston Tea Party walks the city 
streets. 

A citizen returning after a two- 
vears uniformed absence would 
see a vastly altered America. He 
would sense in the South a ten- 
dency toward polarization, with the 
embattled Negroes forming one 
pole and the embittered politica] 
racists the other. 

But the racist pole would be not 
composed of the old Ku Klux Klan 
but bankers, jurists, U. S. Sena- 
tors and Representatives and state 
legislators—“quality folks,” in whose 
behalt the inarticulate white mass- 
es would not form terror gangs. 

The returnee would have to con- 
clude, if he took a quick glance at 
history, that the Supreme Court on 
Mav 17, 1954, iad in subsequent 
rulings, had stirred the “grass 
roots,” removed the — legal Sie 
erected in a past era against the 
unlimited spread of the truly 
“American Way. 

America, he would have to say, 
is beginning to fulfill its promise; 
the high court has opened the door 
to it—and the people have put their 
collective foot in the door as en- 
surance against its ever being closed 
again. 

That is why May 17 is a day to 
remember, lke Jan. 1, 1863, and 
Feb. 12. May 17 is one of free- 
dom's_ birthdays. 


s- 
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- The Negro’s 


Declaration of Intention 


A RECENT ‘State of the 
Race’ meetiug of 73 Negro 
Jeaders in Washington, D. C., 
Outlined a plan of action for 
stepping up the pace of the 
rights fight and in reply to the 
manifesto of racist Southern lead- 
ers adopted a “Negro’s Declaration 
of Intentions,” manifesto drawn up 
by Dr. J. H. Jackson, president. of 
the National Baptist Convention. 

The Washington — conference 
evolved plans to increase NAACP 
membership to one million within 
the next twe vears sceking to raise 
a $2 million doliar Jegil education 
fund to assist the NAACP. Leeal 
Defense in fighting conrt cases, and 
called for judgmentaf political can- 
didates in’ forthcoming elections 
on the basis of their civil rights 
records. 

Elected to the 12-member co- 
ordinating group at the conferenee 
were: Roy Wilkins. A. Phillip Ran- 
dolph, «chairman; Father Shelton 
Hale Bishop, Rev. David Licorish. 
Theodore Brown, Mrs. William 
Thomas Mason, Dr. T. R. M4. How- 
ard, Rev. J. H. Jackson, FE. D. Nix- 
on, Mrs. Irene Gaines MceCov, Mil- 
ton PL Webster and Attorney Loren 
Miller. | 


The “Declaration of Intentions” 


_ follows: 


1.—At all times we intend to sup- 


_ port the Federal Constitution, to 


Obey the laws of the land, to avoid 
contempt of courts, and to respect 
the judgments and decrees of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
of America, and to always abide by 
the same. } 

2.—Whatever is said or done 
against the United States of Amer- 
ica by enemies, foreign or domes- 
tic; we will ever oppose with all 
of our heart, mind, body, soul and 
strength. 

3.—We intend to continue to 
teach our children that this nation 
is a great free republic of law and 
order, with a system of govern- 
ment Of the People, By the Peo- 
ple, and For the People. And any 
person who disobeys the law of the 
land and teaches others to do so is 
a declared enemy of this nation, and 
is working for its overthrow; and 
hence, does not deserve the right 
of free participation in the nation's 
life, and is unworthy of the secur- 
ity that the country gives, and is 
subject to the penalties of the law. 
We shall also teach our children 
that this nation, under God, was 
founded in the spirit fo justice, 
freedom, and due regard for moral 
law and cannot survive without re- 
maining true to its foundation prin- 
ciples. 

4.—We intend to participate in 


the total cultural life of the nation, 
both for personal growth and de- 
velopment, and for the furthes 
progress of the country itself. 

3.—We intend always to cherish 
and to = thanks for those na- 
tural endowments and special gilts 
that have made our race great; 
and pledge all of our talents and re- 
sources in the building of a better 
social order and a more democratic 
world. 

6.—In spite of the doctrine of 
the segregationistS, we shall always 
believe that the basic quality of real 
dist'nction, is character not color; 
and the stature of a person is de-’ 
termined by the power of his mind, 
the purity of his heart, and the 
highest possible dedication of his 
life, 

7.—We intend to crusade against 
all the evils in our society that are 
designed to poison creative hu- 
man relationships, and to crush 
the constructive growth of human 
personality, and to fight against 
the false doctrine which claims that 
some men are by origin, birth and 
nature, superior to others. 

8.—While we shall recognize a 
need for the patience that accom- 
panies growth, we intend at all 
times, to reject that doctrine of 
gradualism which implies that the 
established laws of the Jand should 
be gradually “applied, and gradu- 
ally obeyed, in order to respect the 
unjust traditions of men and to 
vive free reign and honor to de-: 
structive prejudices. 

9.—We intend to take every legal 
step, to employ every constructive 
measure, and to cooperate with 
every group of loyal Americans in 
the struggle to preserve all of the 
nation’s ideals, and to overcome 
every economic, political and cul- 
tural stumbling block that hinders 
the further progress of this great 
republic. | 

10.—With love for our nation, 
goodwill towards all, utter devotion 
to the Federal Constitution, and 
undying faith in God, we intend 
to continue our struggle for ihe 
complete victory of freedom on 
every front, ind the preservation 
of the soul of the nation whatever 


the cost. And if we are slain by the 


forces of oppression before our high 
purpose is achieved, we pray that 
we shall sleep under the shadows 
of the flag that we love, and that 
our flowing blood shall help to 
wash from the nation’s life every 
blot of shame; and our bleached 
bones shall help fertilize our hal- 
lowed soil for those who come after 
us, and our sacred dust shall be a 
silent testimony and a Jasting me- 
morial to ogr eternal quest for jus- 
tice, peace and goodwill. 
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Pulitizer Prize Novel Recounts 
Little Known Side of Civil War 


3S 


, ie, 


“ANDERSONVILLE.” By Mac- 
Kinlay Kantor. The World Pub- 
lishing Co. Cleveland and New 
York. 1955. $5. 

REVIEWED BY 

ELIZABETH LAWSON 
ANDERSONVILE, Geo r- 

gia, was the worst of the pris- 

ons maintained by the Con- 
federacy for Union Soldiers. 

Into a sinall area, intended for 

no more than 10,000, were jam- 

med 40,000 Union men, tnder 
conditions that were to 
unrivalled among places of con- 
finement until the day of the Third 

Reich. 

There were times when almost 
900 died within 24 hours. The au- 
thorities provided no shelter, too 
little water to prevent suffering, 
and so small a quantity of food 
that scurvy, dropsy and diarrhea 
were inescapable. The chain gang 
and the stockade were among the 
milder punishment; wanton Hidot. 
ing of prisoners was common and 
unpunished. There was no medica] 
attention worth the name, and gan- 


a 


remaln ~ 


grene took, innumerable lives. 

CGovermment investigation after 
the war proved that much of the 
sulfering was even 
in an impoverished Contederacy; 
prisoners Could laye been sent out 
under guard to gather wood and 
dig wells, others to cultivate veg- 
etables, for the benefit of the prison 
body. 


WNMNeCEeSSALY, 


* 


MacKINLAY KANTOR'S § best- 
seller, “Andersonville,” paints, in 
the form of a novel, a picture of 
this most terrible) of Civil War 
stockades. Kantor, an excellent 
writer, makes us live the day-by- 
day and hour-by-hour horror of 
those confined in Andersonville. 


Hunger, thirst, brutality, filth, 
exposure, heat, cold, disease, in- 
sanity—these become our intimates 
in the pages of this long book, until 
we realize at last why confinement 
at Andersonville took more lives 
than any battle of the Civil War. 

In this regard, Kantor has per- 
formed a service for a generation 
that knows little or nothing of this 
aspect of Confederate warfare. For 


this reason he has angered extreme 
pro-Confederates, who want An- 
dcrsonville forgotten. 

-_ 

ON THE SCORE of 
standing reasons for it all, the au- 
thor contributes, in. my opinion, 
very little. The book’s lero is a 
local slaveholder, Ira Claffey, 
owner of a large plantation, with 
a knowledge of plant-breeding, a 
vilt for hard work, and a genuine 
‘love’ for his slaves. Claffey and 
his family even attempt to supply 
the Union prisoners with food and 
clothing. 


under: 


Claffey is an imaginary charac- 
ter; put real slaveholders and Con- 
federate leaders receive high 
praise. Robert E. Lee—the same 
Lee who gave his blessing ta the 
Klan—is .“chivalrous;” Stephens, 


vice-president of the Confederacy, 


has “spiritual strength.” 

Who, then, was responsible for 
Andersonville? According to Kan- 
tor, it was the work of two villains, 
General John H. Winder, Confed- 
erate Superintendent of Military 
Prisons, and Captain Henry Wizz, 


‘ } 
: 
; 


, 


4 


McKINLAY CANTOR 


who was in charge at Anderson- 
ville. | | 

They were driven by personal 
devils—grievances and ambitions; 
Wirz was the victim of constant 


pain from a wounded arm. That: 
the Confederate cabinet did noth- ~ 


ing to alter matters was dué to its 
“inefficiency.” Winder and Wirz, 
we are told, were not gentlemen; 


the real gentlemen of the South 


. disapproved of the policies fol- 


lowed at Andersonville. 
* 

YET THE Confederate prison 
was, in fact, an extension of the 
South's slave-pens; the brutality 
of Confederate prison overseers 
came naturally to men brought up 
where the right to whip and brand 
human beings was written into 
state law; human life meant little 
or nothing in a society built on the 
slave-trade, which makes it pos- 
sible to replace a worn-out body 
quickly by fresh’ purchases. 

While a slaveholder is the hero, 
there is no Negro in Kantor’s vol- 
ume who is not represented as a 
blithering idiot. Claffev's slaves are 
pictured as “dreaming no further 
than the cold potatoes of noon, the 
hot potatoes of night, dreaming 
certainly no further ahead than the 
next turkey gobble or yielding a 
yiygling shiny body in a bed or 
down a fence-row.” 

The best of the slaves display 
“dumb affection and faith;” the 
worst is a “massive bully” who talks 
“n————nonsense”’ when he agi- 
tates for .cash restitution to the 
freedmen for the period they 
served in slavery. 

The new freedmen are Hom e20 
cious beasts now designated as hu- 
man.” Nor do they desire freedom. 
When the war ends, Claffey speaks 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Dear Editor 


Letters frem Readers 


The views expressed in he letters printed below do not neces- 
sarily reflect our own. However we are glad to present their opin- 
ions and invite others to write to this column. 


Need More Study 
On Family Life 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 

It seems to me. that the article 
in the Sunday Worker on the 
“Housewife: The U. S. Worker 
with the 100-Hour Week” came 
nearer than any approach to ex- 
plaining what forms oppression 
has taken in the U. S. But it 
seems to me Miss Lawson miss- 
ed the boat when she explained 
the phenomenon and the result of 
gadgets and a back-to-the-home 
movement by certain unknowns. 

It seems to me that here the 
CP must do some real profound 
thinking as to what forms family 
life can be expected to take in 
a society where the means of 
production are socialized. 

My thinking is that had there 
not been political repression, 
Taft-Hartley, Smith and McCar- 
ran Acts, workers would have 
tought for and won a 30-hour 
ot The home and family it 
would seem to me would have 
been greatly enriched by this, 
and much of the oppression of 
women described in your article 
would not be the case. 

Besides Tuaft-Hartleyism being 
a cause, another cause is the dif- 
ficulty of raising children in a 
society which has a corrupt gov- 
ernment, where the mass media 
are largely corrupted, where con- 
fusion exists among people as to 
right and wrong. The tremen- 
dous job of straightening out this 
situation for the new generation 
often falls on the mother. Also 
because of the false ideologies 
so prevalent mothers and babies 
become unstable. What forms 
this instability takes and the re- 
sults needs to be investigated. 

The “Ladies Home Journal” 
article referred to emphasizes 
the need for the community and 
street to be a greater collective. 
1 would agree with this, but from 
a Marxist point of view I would 
say that the factors which have 
slowed down working class unity 
and class feeling in this country 
are also responsible for the situa- 
tion. 

It goes without saying that 
male supremacy ideology on all 
levels contributes. It might be 
worthwhile continuing articles on 
the role of a father in our pres- 
ent society. 

Very sincerely, 
S.| MM. 
* 


Sound Off 
On Steel Articles 
: GARY, Ind. 
Dear Editor: 
[ just finished reading the 
Worker Supplement with Andy 


Onda’s program for the steel 
workers contract negotiations. 
The immodesty and arrogant 
tone of the article made me so 


to allow more time to think as 
well as for the steel workers to 
act. 

As matters stand now it cer- 


tainly appears that the Steel 
Workers Union this year will 
have a wonderful program worth 
fighting for and I can assure you 
that the steelworkers are very 
much for it and are united im 
their determination to back it 
up. . 

Under these conditions it 
would seem to me that people 
in the labor movement, includ- 
ing the Communists should pitch 
in and help to unite and back 
the steelworkers to beat the 
steel corporations and win these 
demands. But what does Andy 
Onda’s article do? It is plain 


that he did not consult with any © 


steel worker in writing it: He 
based all his proposals on a 
steel coropration! ad which ap- 
red in the newspapers end 
lt his whole program on the 


ad. 


A new and streamlined way 
of creating programs, but cer- 
tainly of little help to the steel- 
workers. And even less help to 
an understanding of how to im- 
prove relations | between the 
trade union movement and the 
left. Andy proposes a $100 
weekly wage minimum demand. 
The steel workers are certainlv 
entitled to every bit of that and 
more, but what steelworker or 
trade unionist would take such 
a proposal seriously when it 
would require a demand for 
$30 a week (or more) increase 
over the present puv. ’ 

When in every local union, 
the demand for wages and pre- 
mium pav for Saturday and Sun- 
day is placed FIRST in its im- 
portance, Andy tells the steel- 
workers to make the Guaranteed 
Annual Wage. item No. 1. By 
the way, the union is calling 
it supplementary unemployment 
benefits, which is an accurate 
description of the demand. 

I could go on and on. One 
thing is sure, that’s no way to 
make friends and influence peo- 
ple. Do we alwavs have to in- 
sist On proving our superiority 
by manufacturing unrealistic 
programs, which are interpreted 
as interference in the internal 
affairs of other organizations 
and are resented. 

it is high time we cut out this 
foolish nonsense. We are kidding 
nobody. Let's stop kidding our- 
selves.—W, S. 


* 
On Keeping Up 
With the Joneses 
ABERDEEN, Md. 
Dear Editor: 

Thanks for your very fine ar- 
ticle on the housewife an! her 
problems. 

' You reveal a number of the 
causes which are keeping the 


ital-type cleanliness of dishes, 


eds, furniture, curtains, floors, 
walls and clothes, and this is 
so, so easy, with the right cleaa- 
ers. And so on and on. 

Keeping up with the Jones's 
used to mean doing about as 
well as your immediate neigh- 
bors. Today it means meeting the 
fantastic houskeeping standards 
pictured by the advertisers, 
while Mrs. Jones keeps an eye 
on you to see that you toe the 
mark, and you do the same for 
her. 

Anyone who doesn't try is be- 
traying her duty as a wife and 
mother, and at the same time 
proving the claim of woman's 
laziness and incompetence. 

Is the goal set an impossible 
one? Unfortunately, not quite, 
The standard can be met, in a 
100-hour week, by a woman in 
top physical condition as long 
as she has a steady, predictable, 
adequate sum to spend, no sick- 
ness among the chhildren, no 
helpless old people in the family 
and no tendency on her own part 
to desire adult companionship or 
a share in the big world outside 
the -+home. Those who have a 
problem or two, well, they can 
at least do their best. 

Jt is male superiority thinking 
that savs woman’s place is in the 
home and it is commercial 
propaganda based on it that pre- 
scribes the vast extent of the 
American woman's task today. I 
don't think we will get far to- 
ward an answer until we have 
examined very carefully what is 
the basis of male superiority 
thinking in the concrete life of 
today, whose interests it serves 
and how, and what is its mani- 
fold. content. 

EMILY PRESCOTT. 
* 


On Advertising 
Socialism 

SEATTLE, Wash. 
Dear Sir: 

On the intriguing subject of 
agitation for Socialism there 
scems to be an aspect of Amer- 
ican life to which we have paid 
too Jittle heed. except for an 
occasional sneer. I refer to ad- 
veruising. 

This reveals an_ interesting 
contradiction in the capitalist 
economy. It must or does spend 
millions of dollars on TV, radio, 
newspapers and slick paper mag- 
azines telling us we should want 
that vast variety of good things 
Our economy produces. They 
do a very hne job making us 
want them. But: they fail mis- 
erably in being able to tell us 
how to get them. 


Thus we alone of the peo- 
ples of the world, are daily 
made familiar with the latest 
in modern housing, in appli- 
ances, in automobiles, and vad- 
gels of all kinds. We are never 
allowed to forget that such 
things exist, that the stores, 
agencies and warehouses are 
bulging with them. Most of the 
American people are also ae- 
tually aware of the disparity 
between what they could have 
and what they do have. 

And it isn't because the Amer- 


r 


' 
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struggle 


many guilty persons fell without 
the form of trial, and with them 
some innocent. These I deplore as 
much as anybody, and shall de- 
plore some of them to the day of 
my death. But I deplore them as 
I should have done had they fall- 
en in battle. 


fact that we socialists are the 
only ones who can honestly tell 
the people how they can get the 
things they want—the wonder- 
ful things the ads dangle before 
their eyes? 

We can fill in the price tags. 
For example elimination of the 
Southern wage differential could 


mean 
washer and dryer... to end 
militarization of our economy 
could mean replacing the jalopy 
with one of those new cars... 
a reduction in withholding taxes 
should at least produce one of 
those pa lawn mowers or a 


deep freezer. 
But most Americans want the 


jack-pot. They want the works. 
The price tag on this is SOCIAL- 


ISM. 
TERRY PETTUS, 
Seattle, Wash. 
+ 
Early Americans 
On Revolution 
NEW YORK. 


Dear Editor: 

While there is much to comment 
upon in the current discussion now 
under way regarding the reports 
and decisions of the 20th Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, I would like only 
to submit the observations of earlier 
Americans who d 
toric and really great achievements 
of another revolution—the French 
Revolution which received such 
profound inspiration from the 
American Revolution: 


efended the his- 


Thomas Jefferson on the French 


Revolution (from Phillip S. Foner 
“Selections from His Writings, In- 
ternational Publishers): 


. In the 


Jetferson wrote: ~ 
necessary, 


which was 


“It was necessary to use the arm 


that new combination 


Views On 


Death Penalty 


Strange things I read in How- 
ward Fast’s article on capital 
punishment in The Worker of 
May 6. 

Savs he: “. . . capital punish- 
ment is basically wrong... inhu- 
man... unworthy of civiliza- 
tion . . . wrong everywhere 
under all circumstances.” 

But so is war. Yet when a na- 
tion is attacked it must defend 
itselK And millions of people 
are killed in this process, de- 
spite the fact that it is unciviliz- 
ed, inhuman and wrong in prin- 
ciple. Capital punishment, too, 
is a measure of self-defense—in 
a different form—at a different 
time—but, as long as necessary, 
perfectly valid. 

“Wrong under all circum- 
stances,” the wav Fast puts it, 
is a large mouthful no prudent 
person would try to swallow. 

Referring to restrictions in 

the Soviet Union to traveling 
abroad and to the refusal of our 
own State . to grant Fast a 
passport for traveling outside of 
this country, he emits the lament- 
ing cry: “How can I go on (jus- 
tifying the restrictions in the So- 
viet Union) and fight for my own 
right to travel?” By this he 
means, Hew can he argue 
against capital punishment ia the 
U.S. and defend it in the Soviet 
Union? 
- But if we were to follow the 
logic of this, then we have to 
fight for the right.to strike in 
the Soviet Union, because we 
fight for this right here: we 
have to fight for the right of 
multiple political parties in the 
Soviet Union, because we fight 
for this unrestricted right here; 
we should fight for the right to 
agitate for capitalism in the So- 
viet Union, because we fight for 
the right to agitate for socialism 
in this country. 

And where do we go from 
here? To capitalism itself? 

If Howard Fast would remem- 
ber/to keep in mind the basic 
difference between a_ socialist 
and a capitalist state, and that 


mad I just had to get this off my 
chest. One would. get the im- 
pression that not David J. Mac- — and cven lengthening it, in spite 
Donald and the. United Steel of “labor-saving” gadgets—the 
Workers of America, but Andy fact that these gadgets lighten 
Onda is about to enter negotia- — the labor and make it possible to 
tions in behalf “of the one mil- doa better job, but do not short- 
lion member union. en the work; the high prices of 
I was always under the im- | ready-made clothing and foods; 
pression that in-order to find | the crowding of the urban home; 
out what demands should ga the need for more presentable 
into a contract, it is best to con- = clothes in city life; and the in-. 
sult and listen to the workers on) crease of do-it-yourself programs. 
whose behalf negotiations are to There is another cause which 
take place. I think is also of great impor- 
Well, MacDonald convened Propaganda, The woman's 
“Operation Sound Off” with — Place-is-in-the-home idea is bel- 
several hundred — steelworkers’ -!owed, whispered, dinned and 
leaders present men who come = Wliined at/us from every side. 
from the mills and know well What is her function there? She 
the desires and wishes of the must keep her family happy and 
steelworkers. Hundreds of local hiealthy. , | 
unions have already acted and How? She must always ply 
adopted resolutions on this sub- time with their favorite dishes 
ject, yet even MacDonald was) while at the same time she pro- 
not ready to say that this is the vides a balanced diet, attractive- 
program of demands. He left it ly arranged, “attractive,” that is, 


the approach to one must be 
basically different from the ap- 
proach to the other, he would 
not get lost in confusion in deal- 
ing with questions arising under 
both these systems. 

But to return to. capital 
punishment. We have a right to 
demand and expect socialist jus- 
tice in a Socialist land. But we 
have no right—from here—to de- 
mand that they abolish capital 
punishment, which only the So- 
viet people can do on the basis 
of their own needs and ex- 
periences. , 

If we had the power, by 
some magic, to eliminate capital 
punishment in the Soviet Union 
and, in saving the lives of crim- 
inals against the nation, pact on 
‘Soviet people were ha by 
this action, how would Howard 
Fast, assuming that he were the 
hero of this episode, go about 
repeiring the damage? | : 
* The burst. through the past | 


of the people, a machine not quite 
so blind as ball and bombs, but 
blind to a certain degree. A few of 
their cordial friends met at their 
hands the fate of enemies. But 
time and truth will rescue and 
embalm their memories, while 
their posterity will be enjoymg that 
very liberty for which they would 
never have hesitated to offer up 
their lives. 

“The liberty of the whole earth 
was dependent on the issue of the 
contest, and was ever such a prize 
Won with so little innocent blood? 
My own affections have been deep- 
ly wounded by sore of the martyrs 
to this cause, but rather than it 
should have failed I would have 
seen half the earth desolated; were 
there but Adam and Eve left in 
every country, and left free, it 
would be better than it now js. I 
have expressed -tc you my senti- 
ments, use they are really 
those of 99 in a 100 of our citi- © 


city housewife’s |day so long jean people, by and Jarge, are 
not trving to heed the persistent 
appeals in the ads. I think we 
mike a big mistake if we be- 
lieve that the growth in two in- 
come families is merely to keep 
body and soul together. Rather 
it is an understandable and jus- 
tifiable attempt by way of in- 
stallment plans, mortgages and 
other debt producing gimmicks 
to get what thev know they are 
helping to produce and what 
people can and should have for a 
better life. 

Should we not ask ourselves if 
Our approach to socialist propa- 
ganda is not only archiae (dat- 
ing from the time socialism as a 
theory and not an economic real- 
ity) but that it also have more 
than an element of “pie in the 
sky” overtones? If a glance about 
us proves ayes it proves that 
the people don’t want to wait— 
they want the good things now. 
a 


open for another meeting of the 
Wage Policy Comtnittce, sa as 


by the standards of the television 
kitchen. She must maintain hos- 


Why shonld we not enthiis- 


iastically take advantage of the 


WILL FARLEY. 


(Continucd on Page 14) 
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Dolling Up the House 


By JO LYNNE 
By Federated Press 

RIGHT now, when the house 
js apt to look its dingiest and 
most households are taking. stock 
of the cleaning and decorating 

tasks that lie ahead in the warm 
weather, is the time to plan the 
Cleanup Campaign. 

It's easy to get discouraged 
by these jobs. The best thing to 
do is decide what is most urgent, 
most practical, and best within 
the family budget. Do what 


you can this year and let the 
rest wait for more time and 
more money. 

If the outside paint and trim 
looks as if it needs a new coat 
or two, mavbe all it really needs 
is a good washing. This isn’t as 
big a job as it sounds. It is amaz- 
-ing how much dust and dirt the 
outside of a house picks up dur- 
ing the winter. But it comes off 
more easily than you may think, 

A yood deal comes off by 
syuirting the garden hose at full 
force up under the gable ends, 
along under the edges of clap- 
boards and = shingles and just 
letting the loose ire run down. 
Next day or so, use the hose 
avain, this time with a brush 
extension. 

Then, if vou want to be thor- 
ough, use a good soap or de- 
tergent, a- hand brush, and 
bucket, and wash the painted 
surfaces, working from the bot- 
tom up. This wav vou avoid 
having the soap or detergent drip 
down over soiled surfaces, Jeav- 


ing streaks. Its a good idea to 


mB 
YOUTHFUL YOKE DRESS 
Federated Press Pattern 


Wonderfully easy to sew and 
to wear, this youthful yoke dress 
will be an attractive addition to 
your wardrobe. Pattern 8221 
comes in sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 20; 
40, 42. Send 35 cents in coin, 
your name, address, pattern 
number and size to Federated 
Press, 1150 Ave. of the Ameri- 
icas, New York 36, N. Y. The 
latest issue of our pattern maga- 
zine contains dozens more smart, 
easy to sew styles for all ages. 
Send 25 cents for your copy of 
the spring-summer '56 issue. 


flush down with clear water oe- 


casionally. 
NEW SCREENS 

Putting up and taking down 
screens is a Chote which can be 
a nuisance when vou have old 
wood screens that are warped, 
swollen, fragile, splintered, rot- 
ten at the corners, and pulled 
apart generally. 

Since World War Il the wood 
frame screen has all but dis- 
appeared., Many homemakers 
whq would like to remake their 
old screens or buy new ones 
have difficulty ‘finding material. 
The aluminum frame screen has 
taken over. - 

You can now. buy the ma- 
terials for making your own 
aluminum frame screens at home, 
using either raw stock and es- 
sential hardware, or a complete 
kit containing framing cut. to 
standard sizes, fittings for as- 
sembly. screen cloth of various 
materials, and the hooks, eves, 
and hangers for a complete job. 

Check your Jocal dealers for 
these matérials. |New screens 
add to the comfort and appear- 
ance of the home Jand mav add 
to its resale value. The alum- 
inum can be cut to fit, allowing 
for a high corner here and a low 
one there. In such cases each 
side should be measured and 
cut separately, rather than cut- 
ting matching sides as identical 
pairs. 


CARE OF PAINT BRUSHES 


Proper care of} your paint 
brush adds life to) the brushes 
and makes) the painting job 
easier and = more. satisfactory. 
Use a new brush after removing 
the few Joose hairs. Rub the 
bristles back and | forth across 
the hand to remove ‘dust and the 
loose hairs. Wash the new brush 
in a cleaning fuid jso you start 
right. 

After using, wipe off excess 
paint or varnish thoroughly with 
a cloth and then brush back and 
forth on a clean piece of paper. 
If you don’t remove all varmish 
or paint it will harden in the 
bristles. Bits) of dried material 
left in the brush will get. into 
the new work. 

Clean the brush, if vou want 
to do it thoroughly, in three to 
five jars of cleaning fluid, using 
one after another. till the fluid 
is clean. Store fluid in glass jars 
with covers that do not have 
rubber inside them. 

When brush is clean and dry 
wrap in metal foil and store on 
a flat surface to keep bristles 
clean and in shape. 
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Protect Their Eyes, Now! 


Next time you see a toddler 
wearing eyeglasses, resist the 
temptation to feel sympathetic 
to someone “handicapped so 
young.” Actually no sympathy 
is needed since the youngster 
with specs may well have a. bet- 
ter chance to grow up with nor- 
mal vision than most of his or 
her playmates. 

Jn a report to a recent 7 
Saving Conference sponsored in 
Chicago by the Natl Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness, 
Dr. Cecil W. Lepard of the 
Wayne University Medical 
School, Detroit, stated — that 
many common visual defects 
are “most effectively treated in 
infancy and childhood.” He 
udded that eye specialists today 
had no hesitation in prescribing 

lasses for infants as young as 
() months. Among the eye con- 
ditions most responsive to early 
treatment are crossed’ eves, 
near- and farsightedness. 


Dr. Lepard emphasized that 
correction of vision should 
wherever possible be under- 
taken in the preschool vears. 
Many a child, he said, has sul- 
fered greatly upon entering 
school because of uncorrected 
vision defects... He cited the case 
of a 6-year-old who was: labeled 
mentally retarded when the ac- 
tual problem was acute — far- 
sightedness. 

It was also pointed out that 
entry into the school world 
brings many new strains on the 
eyes of children. One. study 
showed that hundreds of chil- 
dren who had normal vision on 
entering school had developed 
serious defects by third grade. 
In all it was estimated that 8.,- 
000,000 of the nation’s 32,000,- 
000 school children have vision 
defects. 


ee 


By MILLY SALWEN 


Authority has pocketed a full 
15-cent fare from the people 
who can least afford it: the 
60,000 working families in the 
Coney - Seagate neighborhood. 
and the millions who come out 
each summer for a day in the 
sun. 

Until this spring, the separate 
groans over the double load on 
the budget went unnoticed. 


Then, almost overnight, nearly 
every church, synagogue, union, 
veterans post and tenants in the 
area was alerted: a_ full-scale 
movement for a free transfer 
was under way. 

By now, in little more than 
three) months, the newly formed 
Shorefront Civic Council that 
speaks for 50 Coney Island or- 
ganizations has won a City Coun- 


cil resolution backing their fight, 


a pledge from Mayor Wagner to 
raise the question before the 


Another reason for early cor- 
rection of sight defects was at- 
tributed to the physical nature 
of the eye as a neuro-muscular 
organ. The eve grows and ma- 
tures along with the rest of the 
body and is subject to changes 
for better or worse like the rest 
of the body. And, of course, it is 
easiest to make these changes 
in the verv voung. Thus, glass- 
es night correct and return to 
normal the vision of a 4-veéar-old 
within months or a few vears, 
while the same child would 
have to wear glasses for life if 
correction wasnt instituted until 
later. 

Parents were urged to be 
alert for signs of possible sight 
faults in the very voung. An 
ocular defect should be among 
the suspected villains if voung- 
sters complain of headaches, 
double vision, blurriness, or if 
thev seem inclined to tilt their 
head, to be irritable and nervous. 
A child's eve defect can be diag- 
nosed even in infancy if com- 
petent medical advice is sought. 


The — - Saving Conter- 
ence found many bright aspects 
in the sight picture. Amon 
them was the fine record of 
many of the nation’s schools in 
detecting eye defects and in 
making sure they are corrected. 
It also took note of the fact that 
trachoma, one of the most se- 
rious causes of blindness 30 
years ago, had become an ex- 
tremely rare disease thanks to 
advances in sanitation and treat- 
ment methods. Considerable 
progress has been made in com- 
bating blindness in’ premature 
infants and in the very voung. 

However, other facets of the 
problem are not so hopeful. It 
was pointed out that glaucoma, 
which has blinded an estimated 
40,000 Americans, is becoming 
ever more prevalent as the 
average age of the’ population 
increases. And science still has 
not determined either the under- 
lying cause or the cure for the 
ailment, althought its ravages 
can frequently be limited by 
treatment. | 


- - ete 
ee -_ — — 


Sun--15c Too Much — 


WHEN YOU RIDE out to the end of the line to Coney Island, there's a switch- 
over point from the Stillwell Avenue subway stop toa bus line along Mermaid Avenue, 


Transit Authority, and an audi- 
ence through City Council pres- 
ident Abe Stark with the Board 
of Estimate. 

x 


THEIR FINAL BLOCK is an 
okay from the Transit Authority. 
And even here, where the TA 
chairman, Charles Putterson, 
told. them with the arrogance 
that comes of not liaving to be 
elected, that “the Mayor can 
come and beg” but the answer is 
no... even here, the door is 
being pried open, and Patterson 
may find his “no” was not as 
final as he thought. 

The Shorefront group was 
horn out of a suggestion at a 
taxpavers’ session this January 
that some people get together 
and talk the problem out. With- 
in a month, a formal delegated 
group was organized, with Rob- 
ert Goldstein, a community busi- 
nessman, as chairman, and with 
every major political purty rep- 
resented. 

A delegation went to see Pat- 
terson. Ringed in his offices 
were half a dozen TA officials 
and transit experts. Across the 
table, among the Shorefront 
spokesmen, Goldstein sat, his 
arm in a sling. He had been as- 
saulted by a Transit police ser- 
geant when he was handing out 
circulars on the transfer. 

Patterson ignored the sling, 
told the group no free transfer 
would be allowed, that the deci- 
sion was final. 

* 
IT DID'NT END there. The 


_ Shorefront group girded for their 


first real appeal to the commu- 
nity, a mass rally May 2 at 
Mark Twain junior high. A week 
before, they toured the neigh- 
borhood with a 50-car motor- 
cade. A loudspeaker was rented 


‘just 20 blocks long. For this extra ride, the shortest in the city, the New York Transit 


to announce it. Windows of 
nearly every grocery, barbershop 
and stationery store along Nep- 
tune. Surf and Mermaid Aves. 
were bright with their posters. 
The PTAs, the Gravesend proj- 
ect Tenants Council, the lewih 
War Veterans all helped. 


The night of the rally it rained, 
a chilly downpour that kept 
people home from visits and the 
movies. But. 500 people showed 
up in the Mark Twain audito- 


rium, and heard 15 of their com- 
munity leaders pledge an all-out 
campaign to win. 

The speakers pointed out that 
at every similiar transfer point— 
and there are four others in 
Brooklyn alone—a free transfer is 
granted. As for the TA’s Pscige. 
economy,” a former member © 
the Transit board, Harris ' 
Klein pointed out that while 
they burden Coney Islanders 
with the double fare, TA offi- 
cials manage to grant themselves 
lavish increases in salary. 

* 


ASIDE from the united sup- 
port for their fare fight, perhaps 
the most important thing’ to 
come of the rally was the pros- 
pect of a borough-wide even- 
tually citywide civic group to 
deal with their transit problems. 

A first step toward this was 
almost visible when Seymour 
Terrv, vice-president of the 
Sheepshead Bay Community 
Council, involved in a parallel 
fight with Transit officials to 
extend the Nostrand Ave. sub- 
way line, brought eetings 
“from brother to brother in the 
waterfront area.” 

As Father John B. O'Mara, 
Of Our Lady of Solace Church, 
said when he blessed the Shore- 
front campaign, “it is a just and 
a right fight. 
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Age vs. Youth Will Decide Next Heavy Champ 


Sees Floyd Over 


And Then Comes Old Archie! 


By ROOSEVELT WARD Jr. 


Can age survive? Is youth prepared? | 
In many instances a yea answer to both of these queries 


B 


would be soundly correct. 


the next heavyweight champion of the world, one answer 
has to be affirmative and the other negative. Pick which 


i, which and you've got. yourself 
a brand new world champion. But 
let me just Caution you a bit—don’t 
be too haty in judgment, because 
unless vour choice tallies with the 
outcome of the final clash) within 
the squared «ring itself, you will 
be scored absolute zero, 

This rather enigamiic. situation 
where yout) mects age in a battle 
to the finisii, victor and vanquish- 
el. has been created by the recent 
hing hocky Marci- 
tooo from his tarone. Leading 
Cloinmants for his crown are ancient 
and wily Archie Moore, king of the 
liehtheavies, and voung and prom- 
ising Flocd) Patterson, euvisioned 
bx even body ay heir-apparent. to 
somebody's crown. Far Rocxawav 
heavy Hervicane Jackson and 
“alisbureh Bob Baker are. given 
outside chances for the honor. 

Moore is certainly the leading 
lor. the heavvweicht 
price, bet whetner the ‘derable 
contender lias saficiently eluded 
the ravages of advancing ave. is 
the question lurking in the back of 
coersone ss nitud. 

® 
ARCHIE, placed anvwheres be- 


txvcen 39 and 45 (tale vour choice) 


aodication of 


Cuntlifier 


— —--— —_ 


i 


Hurricane, 


CHISOX’ 
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Se ee 


ut when it comes to choosing, 


———— —— ee 
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vears ago. Suddenly after the sec-! 
ond Marciano contest he didnt! 

: | 
have it any more. The toll of Mar-: 
ciano’s bloek-busting punches was. 
an important factor to his demise,’ 
but give oid man time and the. 
cumulativeteffect| of vears in the 
‘ring a powerful assist. Ironically, 
Charles was the only fighter who 
seeined to have the sitn over 
\ioore, whipping | him in two en- 
counters tyhen both were in their 
prine. Now Charles, though 
vounger, is washed up and Archie 
is leading contender for the heavv- 
weight title once jheld by hit self. 
This can be partly explained by 
late maturity and individual dil- 
ferences in) develop nent. 

Archie has cectainly retained 
marvelous skills iong past the time 
when mien vounver fighting tal- 
ents have hung-up gloves, but all 


good things coines to an end. The 
lightheavy champ |has not remain- 
ed idle since his bout with Mar- 
ciano but his opponents haye been 


anything but formidable. Despite — 


vihat effect competition micht 
‘contribute to his devilitation, plain 
‘old man age, all by himself. is just 
as formidable as anv human toe. 


I>) outings. Quite an impressive 
record ort the only victory Over 
iC hoavvweignt of real consequence 
was his knockout of tough Jimmy 
Slade. This ig not 1 eant to be a 
at the cautious manner the 
MPO asin” been 


‘. las 


voungster has 


| 


LIVELY NEW KEYSTONE DUO 


LUIS APARICIO, left, 22-year-old rookie shortstop from 
Caracas, Venezuela, who stepped right into the team’s most im- 
portant position, with veteran 2nd sacker Nelly Fox, 28-year-old 
scrapper from St. Thomas, Pa. The pair has teamed up beautifully 
around the midway. With both standing around 5-8, they make 
up the shortest keystone combination in the majors. 


— 


When Archie puts his light- 
heavyweight title on the line 


against Yolande Pompey in’ Eng: | ag? 4: ork | y 
land s ell obt ia alistise! gf Cs" snattered hghaung careers 
and soon, we get (a glispse, OF al Te tdoded lenses we 4p 7 
whether its later than vou think. Hd PAatleved Pugs Tying aroun 


* aus a resalt ol do-it-quick, greedy, SC © be t B © A te 


niimagers, to reconusaend caution; 


FLOYD PATTERSON, 21-vear- 
by 


broweht aloig by his manager Gus 
I Amato, There are certainly - 


has been yao wavlaring battler in 
the ring for 20 vears since debut- 
me in 1956. He has an enviable 
record of 120 win., 19 losses and 
five draws, and though bypassed 
for Championship honors until past 
his neak, is rated as one of the 
greatest fighters in the history of 
the gacive. Credit it to durability, 


, 
, 
; 
’ 
‘ 
— ed 
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, ‘ iQT 
old) BrookIlvnite Whe seems — to 
A tew years back, another po-, 


have blossomed into a real bona Bais) tier (po 
tential Garp, handled with simi- 


lester rodney 


tenacity and perserverance 
taat he finally manayzed to eke 


fide heavy, has, as stated previous- 
‘Iv, been selected by virtually ev- 


some dolla.s and honor out of a'eryone as a future champ. But one 
profession whi h thumbed its nose Lig unanswered question remains 
at him disgracetuly for most of around the voung phenom: Has he 
his lile. ibeen adequately’ tested by avail- 

With mediocre and untested op- able heavyweights to allow full es-| 
ponents around today, it is very timate of his present ability. That 
possible Archie cain spot the field;he possesses ability, no one de- 


lar caution, proved ready when 
the moment arrived. This was 
Rocky Marciano. The question is, 
can Mlovd make history repeat. it-} 
scqt? | 

[lis June 8 Garden bout with 
Hurricane Jackson will go a long; 
wars towards answering _ this 


some 1 or 20 vears and still walk 


ou with the tile. Certainly, on the; 
| cored 30 victories and suflered 


basis of his performance against 
Rocky last vear, he is best equip- 
ped, 

But how Jong can vou last? 

* « 

AGE FOR MOST people, long 
belore 40° calenders, is like a 
sneak-thiet. It is a snecial enemy 
CL athletes past) vouth’s bloom— 
creeping upon them steathily and 
stripping them of talents ancl skills. 
Reflexes refuse. to respond, legs 
eo weary, aches and pains easily 
tossed off in early. years remain 
to plagee and phinder. 

At Archie’s advanced longevity 
in a demanding «ort like boxing, 
a few added years can be enough 
to thrust win over the hump, down 
the precipice into complete de- 
Cline. Take Ezzard Charles, in my 
opinion, one of the best accom- 
plished fighters in the ring a few 


encouragement 
for oriole fans 


If the words of the man who 
caught kim mean anything, you 
got youself a pitcher m Billy 
Lees, says Roy Campanella, 
Brooklyn catchctr and_ league 
MVP three time’, not least of all 
of all because he knows pitch- 
ers: 

“I still save Loes has as much 
stuff as any pitcher in the Na- 
tional League and can be as 
great as he wants with his arm 
right. I think his arm will come 
around. all rigat. He’s too good 
a pitche-, and young enough, 
not. to win a lot of games yet.” 

ss haul 


nies. 


(Query. | 
Since turning pro, Patterson has 


2 | 
JACKSON, champ hope himself, 
one dubious loss to ex-lightheavyv- contrasted to Patterson, has been 
weight champ Joey Maxim. Twen-iscon against most of the current 
tv-two of these successes were via leavvweights around to get a pret- 


OP Rr fF . 
, ‘ee . . ’ ’ a 
’ 
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rerament inside and outside the’ 
ving. Inside, he is a perpetual flail-| 
‘ine machine, can withstand thun-| 
see ae fe ‘derous blows and = hits with the! 
ee ® _ |power of a creampuff. He _ has 
} compiled 27 victories in 32 Louts| 
on amazing stamina, constant un- 
orthodox motion and the cumula- 
ie 4 | itive effect of incessant taps. But 
| ie 864 i | labsorbing punishment and lack of 
| Fg aan re  jpunching prowess were never rec- 
ig ommendations on how to win 
fights and influence championships 
—— me °* ~. Tior long. Jackson, on his record, 
3 ® : pte | shouldn’t be beiittled, but against 

ee ae ie 86s shhar-punching, dazzling fast 
Patterson, his talents will be found 
riety in my opinion. 


; 
; 


It is also possille that Kitione 
‘Lave (Tongan destroyer of British 
champ Don Cockell whom Lester 

\odnev, one of extremely few 
Americans speaking Tongan, prom- 
‘ises an exclusive interview with if 
- “ =" |\Lave journeys across the ocean) 

THIS, OF COURSE was Carl \ ill prove to be an authentic thun- 
Erskine after prenne his oat derbolt out of the South Sea Isles. 
game agamnst the Giants. The | Q,- inaybe a complete unknown 
ee te ie. rent will zoom onto the heavyweight 
eer yc i ggote | Bev oar ge hg jhorizon and ascend the coveted 

: heights. 


of his “swift,” but was still good 

enough to join the exclusive , /ary event, once a new champ 

M.L. company of Christy Mat- ihas been crowned, watch for ex- 

hewson and Johnny Vandermeer champ Marciano, lured out of re- 

in the two no-hit sphere. A great | {iment by a million dollar gate, 

diving catch by Jackie Robinson |''Y to regain his regal title. 
“Taint sop” 


’ 
; 
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and a top drawer running catch | 
by Car}Furillo helped the popu- | “Now Ivok, he didn’t 
lar Egs‘«ino no end. THAT much money!” 


— 


Mystery Ends Happily 

CARLOS PAULA is back with the Washington Senators where 
he belongs, and if The Worker's questions helped in any way, we 
are happy. The Nats’ first Negro plaver, developing well as a 
.299 hitter last year, was suddenly dropped to the Yanks Denver 
farm as a PS to the McDermott deal, though Washington's need 
was precisely hitting, and he had the best average of any of last 
years average. ; 

Carlos was banging at .375 in Denver, fielding strongly and 
running the bases in great style. In the May 10th issue of the 
Rocky Mountain News (a Denver daily), sports editor Chet Nelson, 
in a column entitled “Paula Is Mystery Man,” wrote “If Paula hasn't 
played the part of a legitimate big leaguer in his three weeks with 
Our Bears—well, make mine vanilla,” and said “As far as Denver 
fans are concerned they would just as soon the puzzle remain un- 
solved.” 

Paula is back with Washington, the Nats sending back Dick 
Tettelbach, one of the acquisitions in the McDermont deal. Good 


hitting, Carlos. 
. 


Why, Mr. Borough President? 


NOBODY CAN accuse me of disliking nice big stadium, but 
I'd be much obliged if someone could give me a sensible reason for a 
mammoth 110,000 seat new one for the Giants on Manhattan’s 
West Side, built at the cost of 70 millions, when even the most 
attractive games on the schedule in this day of TV finds lots of 
empty seats at the 50,000 seat Polo Grounds—and there's always 
the modern, available Stadium nearby to move to it they think the 


P. G. archaic. 

How about using that money and building energy instead in 
meeting what some call “Russia’s Challenge in Sports” and building 
the gymnasiums, tracks, and sports fields which our teeming metro- 
polis could so well use, and which might lead to the development of 
good Olympic athletes from among our energetic millions of young 


boys and girls? 


Well Look Who’s a Dodger ! 


BASEBALL IS STRANGE Dep't: I'm definitefy looking for- 
ward to the first time Sal Maglie is pitching batting practice at 
Ebbets Field, leans forward with that malevolent, batter-hating look, 
whips an inside curve to Carl Furillo, who jumps back, watches it 
hors an inside corner, and calls out “Nice pitch, teammate!” 

Not to mention the queer sensation of the first game at the 
Polo Grounds when Maglie, the former Dodger-killer of the Giants, 
takes the mound in enemy gray against the home team. It ee 
once before with a Giant pitcher who made a speciality of beating 
the Dodgers—Fat Freddy Fitzimmons,: Freddy's very appearance 
in Ebbets Field was hateful to Brooklyn fans, the round, red-faced 
huffing, puffings, tenacious, sweaty, cock Giant with the little side- 
wheeling wind up—and after a while he became good old Freddy, 
the hustkng, scrappy Dodger with the sterling fighting qualities. 

One thing about Maglie. Rarely has a man pulled on a new 
uniform and joined teammates who held him in such professional 


respect! 


RIGHTS DENIED 


India “without — strings,” 
Meany denounced Nehru as a “alls 
of Comunism” and stressed a mil- 


itary buildup. 


SIGNIFICANTLY, 250- 
page printed report of the ILG- 
WU’'s executive board report to 
the convention on three vears de- 
velopments did not contain a word 


the 


ton civil rights. The issue did come 


convention 


before the ILGWU 


later in resolutions and through an 
dolph of the Sleeping ¢ 


tion of a trade union comniittee to 
fight racism headed by Meany and 
Dubinsky. 

On these two questions Rieve: 
and the TWUA’s executive council 
report also showed progress. 

Rieve while noting there may, 
be- some opposition to the Su-| 
preme Court's school ruling from 


southern locals, warned that. the 


|“White Citizens Council” move- 


ment is being used by: labor's en- 
emies to split and destrov labor in 
the South. He said there can be, 
no equivocation on the stand, 
against this movement. 

The union's resolution com;it- 
tee brought in resolutions covering 
the general question of civil riglits 
and a special one calling on the 
members to work for compliance 
with the desegregation order of the 
high -court and to “spurn’ the 
“White Citizens.” ¢ ; 

Incidentally, while the number; 
of Negro delegates in the textile 


Wesley Wells, who has spent more than half his life m prison, /convention was still small—perhaps 


in handcuffs, with law officers. Sentenced originally as a teenager, 
for driving a car without consent of the owner, he has been in jail 
for the 27 years since. May 23 is his 47th birthday. Prison rules per- 


mit him to receive birthday cards from anyone. Address: Box 24155, 


California Medical Facility, Vacaville, California. Thousands have 


joined a campaign to free him. 


Repert from the South 


jright, that the Citizens Councils, yorIq 


(Continued from Page 2) 


chemical products. ae 

Even the plantation system is, 
changing. Modern machines &re 
seen everywhere on_ the great | 
plantations. Negro sharecroppers 
are being forced off the land. Day 


laborers are replacing croppers. 


The bigger planters are diversify-|of course, write much more of this) U.S. to utilize its vast economic 


ing, going in for cattle and Soy 
beans as well as cotton or tobacco. 

But much on the plantations re-| 
mains the same. There remains 

articularly the old relationship 
Reiwion white planter and Negro 
sharecropper or field laborer hased | 
on the absohite economic power of | 


the plantation owner. | 
* 


| 


res-. 


; 
} 


speak for a vociferous and a 
ole 


sive minority, not for the 


- 
white South. 


But for the moment they have: 
the whip hand among white 
southerners. 


I have saved for last—and I will, 
in subsequent articles—my strong-: 
est and most vivid impressions. 


These are of the oppression of 
the Negro people—and of their 
courage and skill and unity in 
fighting for full citizenship in the 


; 
' 


heart of the deep South. : 
J lism, colonialism or dictatorship, Rebel yell sounded across the 


* 


THE NEGRO leaders were thie 
wisest and ablest people I met: 


30—it was a larger number than 
had been present at previous con- 
ventions. The industry is almost all 
white. 

* 


‘ON FOREIGN POLICY, Rieve.” 


. 
* 


e ITWUA executive council and. 
the convention § resolution, laid: 
stress on the new situation in the 
and the need of a reapprai- 
sal of international affairs. The: 
union holds that the USSR has’! 
undertaken a “complete shift in its. 
approach” from a policy allegedly; 
of conquest “by force” to one of: 
winning friends by means of eco-, 


os . . 
nomic aid. The union calls on the, 


power—two percent its annual 


gross product for 25 vears- for the 


aid of the underdeveloped coun-) 
tries through the UN? The resolu- 
tion adopted savs: 

“We should use our influence 
to help root out remnants of feudal-| 


without seeking to enforce upon 
others our own views as to the 


MANY white and Negro spokes- in the South. They) know what/exact structure of their govern- 


men see the industrialization as a they are doing, where they  are,™ 


great challenge undermining the’ 
lantation system and segregation. 
think there is a lot of truth in! 


going and how thev are going to 
get there. | 


It is the Negroes and their im-' 


ent.” 

Rieve’s attitude can be meas- 
ued by the following in his speech: 
“I say that the present attitude 


this. But I also heard plenty of pressive leaders who are the best Of Russia—whether it is sincere or 
evidence to the effect that new hope of the South, of the White not—offers us the opportunity of a 


plants can be jimcrov 
trialization will not automatically 


destroy segregation, at least) not 


without labor organization and po- 
litical action. 


South, and, indecd, in a real sense 
of the whole country. 
Thev have made 


thev expect to make 


gains—and 
more. But 


v—that indus- South as well as of ‘the black lifetime. Unless we seize it all hu- trends were abroad in the land, 


manity may pay the price.” 
And in another place: ; 
“Mind you, I am not opposed to 
peaceful relations with Russia. I 


I think it is also a mistake to most of them realize that to achieve, 2M not one of those who would, 


underestimate the still consider- their goal of full ¢:tizenship thev| rather have an H-bomb in my; and Jackie Robinson began to 


able, if declining. economic and_ 
political power of the plantation: 


svstem. It is the planters who pro- 
vide the inspiration and leadership 
for the White Citizens Councils 
and it is in the plantation areas 
that the councils are strongest. 
We talked to labor leaders in 
several states. They are distinctly 
hostile to the Citizens Comneils. 
Thev recognize the councils as an 
anti-labor force. and are deter- 
mined to combat the secession 
movement inside the unions spur- 
red by the white supremacists. 
But for the moment the unions 
are waging a defensive struggle 
or marking time. T saw little evi 
dence, although there are some 
honorable exceptions, that the la- 
bor movement as a whole is plav- 
ing a major role in allving itsel! 
with the Negro people on the. in- 
tegration issue. 
. * 


‘mate in the great struggle between 


need white allies. They want such 
allies and are ready té meet them 
more than half wavy. 

In Jarge parts o 
there is now something of a stale-: 
the White Citizens Councils and, 
the aroused and determined Ne 
gro people. : 

The nest move will be up. to, 
the white trade | unionists and 
libera's-and = one they will have 
lo take if they are to avoid being 
enguiled themselves hy white su- 
premacist reachion. 

(“King Cotton Today’ —next in 
Series in’ Mondays Daily Worker.) 


‘cember checks were wit'y!-eld 


Dems on Notice 
(Continued from Page 2) | 


Dubinsky 's line was 
in a speech of George) Meany be- 


lore the convention. 


Dubinsky took the occasion to: 


backyard than a Russian visa in 
my pocket.” ! 


(Continued f-om Page 4) 
gether, it is claimed, were over- 
paid $2,818.20, now demanded 
lack by the government. 

* 

IN THE CASE of |) Alexander 
Pittelman the government en Nov. 
29 informed him he was entitled 
to only $74.70 a month, instead 
of $88.10, which he had been re- 
ceiving dating from January. 1955, 
after he apnlied “lay 4, 1955. Tliis 
his November and part of his De- 
to 
adjust a $134 total overpavment. 

William Z. Foster is) charged 


‘Now 75, Foster applied for hene- 
fits May 12, 1955, and on Any. 22 
was told he would receive $91.5 


WE MET a number of brave stress that the ILGWU) leaders are | dating from January. Last Dec. 


and gallant white liberals who are 


really speaking up in the face of basic questions—“even in our atti-| 
enormous pressure and social os- tude to Premier Nehru of India. fits. 


tracism. 

_ They told us, and Negro leaders 
said precisely the same thing, there 
is a vast “sifent South” comprising 
hundreds and perhaps thousands 
and perhaps millions. 

They said, and I think they are 


in full accord with Meany on all 


This was an illusion to the sharp 
‘controversy between Reuther and 
‘Meany with the former praising 
‘Indias premier and advocating a 
shift in foreign policy from empha- 
sis on the military to expanded 
econoinic aid to countries like 


he was asked to pav_ back 


announcement of A. Philip) Ran-: ADA 


wir) Porters) 
. . r } 
during his address, of the forma-, 


\. 
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while'sion which had resulted from em- a cl 


ployment with the Gon:munist 
Party, and declared he shouldj 
have received at first only $39.70, 
then $44.70, then $49.70. It an- 
neunced it would withhold current 
pavinents.” Total was not an- 
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assie of opera, was a hit. Di- 
rectors gave certain Negroes (not 
many, too true), better parts in 
plays; the nation. heard Eartha 
Kitt and Lena Horne, and oc- 
casionally, as in Lydia Bailey, 
gifted actors like William Mar- 


nounced, but figured up rotghly 
payments, estimated at  $783.! 


Part of his pension was based ou! 


private employment as 
keeper. 


a book-| 


(Continued from Page 2) 


ploited the divisions among the 
Democrats to Safeguard its coali- 
tion with the most conservative 
elements in the South.” | 


“The Democratic Party,” the 
ADA, said, “has been paralyzed by | 
\ age hn its segregationist wing.” 
It is “better” that the Eastlands 
and Byrds should “withdraw” from| 
the party, it said, than that the! 
principles of full civil | rights: 
“should be compromised.” | 

| 


* 

IN ITS FOREIGN policy rcs- 
olutions the ADA convention de-; 
nounced the “negative, irresolute 
and Bungling action “of the Eisen- 


hower administration: accused the, 


administration of having “fritteréd, 
away the immense opportunities 
opened” by the Geneva conter- 
ence; and denounced the “massive 
retaliation” threats. : 

It then charged that the White’ 
Hfouse had given preference to a 
“balanced budget” over the “nec- 
essarv funds for national security” | 
and had emphasized military pacts 
yn contrast to political and eco-' 
nic ties. | 
The ADA looked with  skep-, 
ticism at the new Soviet economic | 
ind diplomatic moves, but hoped: 
that thev pressed a favorable de- 
velopment in Soviet relations with: 
the vest of the world. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


but it wag there and it should 
have been understood, welcom- 
ed, encouraged. That we did not 
0. 


+ 


TOWARD the close of the Jast 
decade, as the freeze of cold war 
hegan, these movies began to 
disappear. For the croak of the 
Dixiecrat throat was heard. The 


praines and.it registered with 
chilling effect upon the Holly- 
wood mogul. And so allotments 
tor these pictures, which made a 
powerful impact on the moment 
in Our nation, were erased from 
the budget. The “controversial” 
trend was aborted. 


However, since enlightening 


we did continue to get pictures 
in which the Negro was cast 
differently than he was in the 
past. The biographical films of 
popular heroes, like Joe Louis 


appear; a film with an all-Ne- 


gro cast, Carmen Jones, based on 


/ 


| fiedly 


shall were scen. The sins became, 
in large part, those of -omission, 
rather than those of crass com- 
mission. 
* 

TELEVISION, tor ai variety 
of reasons, did better: some of 
these fine movies, due to the 
exigencies of the medium, con- 
tinue to be shown. 1] saw, for ex- 
ample, “The -Well,” a week or 
so ago, and whatever its limita- 
tions, it had enormous impact, 
this movie which shows all the 
Negroes andthe whites of a 
community, diverted from a race 
riot Which was about to explode, 
unite to rescue the Negro child 
who. had fallen into” the pit. 
There wege others: A Man ‘Ten 
Feet Tall, with Sidney Poitier, a 
life story of Ralph Bunche. There 
were untorgettable © documen- 
taries, like that of the little Ne- 
gro schoolboy in Delaware about 
to leave on a fateful morning to 
go to the school just desegregat- 
ed as the Kluxers of the National 
Association of White People were 
roaring for blood. It is trne. how- 
ever, that Ed Mirrow. has never 
again reached this high point. 

* 


BUT returning to Hollywood 
and the film, the majority of the 
nation has allowed the Eastland 
mind to serve as our censor. The 
Dixiecfat displeasure has pre- 
vented the Wwit- 
nessing the elaboration, the evo- 


lution to its full stature of the 
“Lost Boundaries” type of film. 

I believe that the times call 
for the return, on a higher plane, 
of these films that sought hon- 
estly to portray the Negro in our 
country. The Negro and_ the 
white. Though I welcome the 
forthcoming film of Sugar Rav, 
I would like to see the process 
culminate in the depiction of the 
Negro people, all their heroes, 
bnown and unknown. in all truth. 
I would like to see films on the 
life of Frederick Douglass, in 
which Marshall or Robeson are 
starred, films of Sojourner Truth, 
of Mary McCleod Bethune. | 
believe, by whatever ways there 
are, and the wavs are at hand, 
this process should be encourag- 


millions from 


REP. A. Clayton Powell. tes- 
tified he has never received 
“one penny” in salary kickbacks 
from his secretary, Mrs. Hattie 
Freeman Dodson. Mrs. Dodson 
is under charges of evading ia- 
come taxes into a New York 
federal cout. Rep. Powell 
queried on whether she lad 
ever turned over part of her 
salary to him, replied, “Unquali- 
no. Never. Oe one 
ypenny.- : 


— —— ee | 
ee 
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THE CIRCULATION DRIVE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


to help save our paper, just as 
vou have responded im past years 
to the paper's annual spring fund 
campaigns.” 


As regards circulation, we are 
still in the doldrums. Only 176 
Worker subs and 50 for the 


D.W. came in nationally — this 
week. We still need 2,000 


Worker subs, 600 for the D.W. 
simplv to hit the targets which 
had been projected tor mid- 
April. In both cases, half should 
come from New York, and half 
from the rest of the country. 

Is it possible to reach these 
goals’ by June 30th? We think 
it is if we pitch in to do the 
job. 

Here is how we_ stand, 


of May 17, in New York: 


aS 


FHE WORKER 


(Subs) 
COUNTY 


slderedoted tiem haying been “overpaid” $915. Upstate 


Manhattan 


' Bronx 
.' Brooklyy 


Q@iieens 


Tota) 


$915, and cut off from future bene-| — 


The referee's synopsis stated 
Charles Dirba had applied for ben-: 


efits Jan. 2, 1952, and allowed, 


COUNTY 
Upstate 
Manhattan 


$60.30 as of September, 1952, lat- ®ronx 


er increased t» $65. 

When his case was reopened, 
March 23, 1956, ihe government 
pinched off that j.art of his pen- 


Brooklyn 
Queens 


New Jersey . 


Achieved Percent 


Goal Achieved Goal 


NEWSTAND 
Sales for 
Week encing 
April 15 
2735 


‘Bundle) 
Goal Achieved 
400 201 

196 


30 
83 
83 


Week ending 
April 29 
2965 


NEWSTAND 
Sales tor 
Week ending 
April 15 
3092 


Week ending 
April 28 


‘Bundle 


86 
237 
34 
375 


43 
58 
84 
94 
100 
82 


i 
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AUTOMATION AT WORK 


From Coal to Steel—to What? 


By LAWRENCE JOHNSON 


You’ve heard a lot about aatomation. Now meet a man who no lon 


job he held for 16 years, because of automatia coal-cuttin 
former employer. He is John Dubrovic, who worked in a 


coal mine from the time he was 
18 until two years ago, when he 
was 34. His vears in the mine 
were interrupted only by three 


years in the army during World. 


War iT. 

He now lives in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and works in a big steel mill. 
Avain he is watching jobs go down 
the drain as the mill installs mod- 
ern, automatic machinery displac- 
ing himman hands. 


* 
DUBROVICZ one of those 


thousands mentioned in statistics 
which feebly describe the | crisis 
which has affected Peunsylvania 
coal communities in the anthracite 


IS 


and bituminous regions. His home: 


town, near Pittsburgh, is, he savs, 
a vhost town. He owns a house 


there on which he worked over the one of the “sichlestl’ in a sick” ime in the steel mills, auto plants, etc. 
But here, too, they have encoun: 
that | 


vears and in which he installed 


modern facilities after he bought 


it from the coal company, 


That home stands idle now be- 
cune there are ono buyers or 
renters. The only residents left are 
old folks living on pensions and 
the lew miners required to operate 
the automatic equipment. 

Unable to sell his home, he is 
forced to pay taxes and minimum 
water, gas and electric charges 
while trving to buy a home in this 
— partoof the state. This double bur- 

deu comes after a vear out of work 
following bis Tavoftt, 


b 


: PRODUCTION 


er has the 
machinery installed by. his 
ig western Pennsylvanian soft 


= 


at LA R24 
a | 


¢ 


———— 


AVTONATIC 


—-= 


dustry. 
Silberstein promptly began to 


'mechanize, installing: $2,000,000 


worth of continuous mining equip- 
ment. This enabled 300 miners to 
extract 1.000.000 ‘tons of coal in 


5 an) amount which had 


192. 
previously reqnired some 1,200 


workers. 


The Times, which respects a 


vo-getter like Silberstein, did not! 


reveal what happened to the 900 
men put out of work by the new 
equipment, Yet their problem of 
chronic unemployment scars the 
economic picture (so cheerily lab- 


He came to this part of the state: ejled by the Republicans as “pros- 


about TS months ago and landed 
a job-only to be laid off a short 
time later. Job-hunting again, he 
heard from 


perity. 
The conditions of these displaced 
miners has become so urgent. that 
« 


fellow unemployed) Governor Leader [has drawn up a 


THe TS that Fisher Body (General detailed PCONOMIC program ti) put 


Motors) in Cleveland was hiring. 
Alter working there awhile (he has 
many stories of the speedup in that 
plant) he was again: laid off when 
the rush season in auto was over. 


*% 

DUBROVICZ was recalled to 
his steel mill job in this area ia 
short time afterwards and Was been 
working about a vear without a 
lavott. His wile moved here about 
six months ago, although his kids— 
a girl of eight and a boy of six— 
are. still back home with their 
grandparents. John plans: to bring 
them here as soon as he catches up 
on some bills so his wife can stay 
home and look after the children 
properly. 

The big lavoffs in John’s mine 
have been repeated hundreds | of 
tines. Thev rarely make — the 


papers, except when the financial | 


editors do a big spread on some 
financial’ “genius” who has taken 
over a down-and-out 
amd made it pretitable again. 


* 

SUCH A GENIUS is Leopold 
Silberstein, head of the Penn- 
Texas Corp., which has a hand in 
coal, oil, gas, steamship and = ma- 
chine-tool properties. According to 
the N. Y. Times, Silberstein. with 
a $100,000 investment, took over 
the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Co. 
mo 1951. This outfit was) labelled 


WINGDALE 
ON THE LAKE 


(Formerly Camp Unity) 
INVITES YOU FOR 


SENDAY. MAY 20 


For a pre-season laste—-$3 
‘Spend all day from 19 arm. umtil-) 


Includes STEAK DINNER —all 


sports and water facilities 
(Or the day, plus sandwiches and 
coffee at modest prices—no picnicing) 


DECORATION DAY 
SPECIAL—1 day $7 


Any 3 days you choose, including , 
Devoraitoi Day—$30 


COME UP NOW—WE ARE OPEN 


SOPHIE SAROFF 
BOB STECK 


202 Weet 40th St. © Room 605 
CH 4.0723 


corporation | 


sonie new life into these “dis- 
tressed” coal Conimunities, as the 
Misenhower = Adijinistration bas 
been forced to designate them. 
Despite much talking, how- 
ever, men dike John still don’t 
have jobs in their home areas.: A 
migration of thousands has de-: 
veloped. Most of the miners and: 
their families haye moved to big 
industrial centers) and found work 


Tricky Dick 
(Continued from Page 3) 
diligence in preparing this state- 
ment. | 

Nor did Nixon list another penny | 
of the $50,000 or more than the 
campaign must have cost. 

* | 

THE corruption involved in the 
Nixon-Grnnwald-Brewster attair. is 
not confined to this trio. Nor even 
to the broader circle that includes 
Murray Chotiner, the manager of 
the 1950 campaign, who makes sa 
free with White House telephones 


this vear. Tt taints the air that Eis- 


enhower breathes himsell. 

Nixow’s lies about his campaign 
contributions were no secret whine 
Kisenhower. gave him his blessing 
in 1952. Nor were other evidences 
of “Tricky Dick's” corruption, 
which we will deal with next week. 

o ° eo 
NEXT SUNDAY: How Nixon 
Paid off the Secret Nixon Fund 
Chief. 


CAMP 
KINDERLAND 


(Svivan Lake) 
Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 


Girls and Boys, Ages 6 to 16 
2, 4, 6, 8 week periods arailable 
MODLRATE RATES 


Fall program of land and water 
sports, arts, crafts, singing, 
dancing and dramatic: 


A chjldren’s camp combining 


progressive Jewish culture 
with interracial living 


N. ¥. Office: 1 Union Square W. 
New York City $ 


_— 


a 


Se 


IDBAL FAMILY RESORT. Private nb | 
swimming, boating fishing, sports, chil-. 
dren's cov,:selor. Open June 15th, Adults’ 
$42; Chedren $20-$25. PINE LAKE 
LODGE, K-noza Lake, N. Y. Call Manya: 
Hambuype Phone: BE 2-4754 i 


AL 5-6283 | 


on 


POETRY 


(Continued from Page 8) 


or in a child’s mind—the creativity 
of living asserts itself. It does 
sometimes through a new look at 
old words that makes them jump 
into new rhythms. Then poems 
connect with people again because 


poems bring them a bit of news 
that seems fresh and true about 
what is beautiful in being alive. 


® 
IN OUR own land today, poems 
are becoming a field of battle 
once more—to take the field away 
from word mosaics that seem as 
remote to average people as the 
hieroglyphics of ancient Egypt. 


We expect our poets to bring us 
verse that is alive with resistance— 
to hatred, despair, death, and to 
all the sad stories of yesterday. 
We want poems that tell us we 
belong to tomorrow and carry on 
the beautiful traditions of our 
American language today. Then 
poets have a chance to assume 
once more the role that Shelley 


Jassigned them — “unacknowledged 


legislators of the world.” 


—— —— — - - - ee _ 
— —— 


conditions 
their prior 


the 
them 


very 
trom 


tered 
drove 
homes. 

Modernization of equipment, 
automatic processes are endanger-| 


ing many thousands of jobs in. 


these industries as well. 

One union—the United Steel 
Workers—is tackling this problem: 
in connection with the contract 
ending June 30. | 


The USW is demanding Sup-. 


plementary Unemployment Com- 
pensation benefits to stabilize the 
steelworkers’ income on a yearly) 
basis. All steelworkers endorse this 


, TONE, | 


* 


MANY GO FURTHER. They 


want a six-hour day, which they, 
consider an equitable demand in 
view of the huge profits of the steel 
corporations and the — unpre- 
cedented productivity of the steel- 
workers, 


Morris 

(Continued from Page 3) 
ally. Their narrow internal con- 
siderations take precedence aver 
the 1956 | 
legislative | 


labor's interest = in 


elections, and the 


struggle nationally and in the 
States. 

The more politically con- | 
scious. among them know, of 
course, that the blocking unity | 


in the states and cities will | 


serve to undermine the eflective- 
ness of labor's political campaign. | 
And they apparently want to 
render that service to the Eisen- 
hower administration. 
+ 
THE DEVELOPMENTS we 


have seen in the six months | 
since the merger convention, con- | 
firm, unfortunately, the repeat- 
ed warnings in this column for 
a year before the merger and |. 
since, that the formal unification 
of the AFL and CIO was just 
the first step in a process; that 
unity, and the fruits the work- 
ers expect from unity, will still 
have to be fought for every step 
of the way AFTER the merger. 
We have often said that is 
foolish to expect that the top 
leaders of labor will deliver on 
their pledges and the program 
they favored in the merger con- 
vention, without being continu- 
ally reminded of them. and 
prodded by the members and 
afhhiates. 

Unfortunately much of our 
labor movement is currently 
just marking time. There is a 
widespread wait-and-see _ spirit 
as though the results of unity 
are scheduled to drop like man- 
na from heaven. | 

The enemies of labor outside 
and some power-hungry and 
factional labor leaders inside, 
are making the most of this com- 


placency on unity. The promised 
drive to organize the 


ganized is still nowhere in sight 
—and every day of delay that 
passes, gives the obstructionists 
greater encourageiment. 

There is only one way to 
meet both the internal and ex- 
ternal disrupters; it is to mount 
the offensive on the political 
and organizing fronts. That 
could arouse and mobilize the 
members and focus the spotlight 
on those who are in the way— 
whether the union-busters, the 
racists or the power-hungry 
factionalists. 


By, 


Letters 
(Continued from Page 10) 


silencing fetters to a freedom of 
criticism is a wonderful thing. 
We should criticize the Soviet 
Union, and not forget.that there 
is a to be done in the U. S. 
But freedom to criticize will 
serve us ill if we will not recog- 
nize that with this, hand-in-hand, 
must go also, greater responsi- 
bility.—A. S. 


Andersonville 
(Continued from Page 9) 

to his former slaves in these words: 
“I provided for you people. You 
had no thought of the morrow: I 
thought of that for you. If you 
were sick, I doctored you myself; 
if I could do no good, then I fetch- 
ed the doctor, and I paid him 


money to make you well, You were 
clothed and fed. No one has ever 
gone hungry on my place.” And a 
slave answered feelingly that “he 
didn’t want any old Yankee” law.” 

MacKinlay Kantor, more literate, 
subtle, and informed than the run- 


| of -the-mill apologist, has yet-given 
‘us an idyllic portrait of slavery, 


a heroic portrait of the slaveholder 
and a degraded portrait of the 
Negro. 


Wire-Tapping 
(Continued from Page 6) 


cautions taken and all the money 
expended could not make it so. 
And this, together with the re- 
vulsion of ple everywhere 
against such U. S. tunneling jobs, 
will help to bury the cold war 
fifteen feet underground, along- 


side the now defunct wire tapping 
station of Alt-Glienicke. 


Press conference on the spot where tapping cables were con- 
nected, with Colonel Kozjuba, Soviet military officer in East Berlin, 


talking with newsmen. 


WORKER RATES 
1 Year 
6 months __.. 2.000 
DAILY WORKER ONLY 


] year 
6 months ___. 7. 


4.00 0 


3 months —__~— 


~ 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


New Sub ~~~ 


Renewal 


COMBINATION 
l year 


6 months —__- ‘ 


3 months —__. 4.750 


28 22246 422:4 4224646 2624224686588 6628258822826 


Selected TV, Movie Guide 


Saturday, May 19 


On the Carousel (2) 8:30 a.m. 
Includes Tubby the Tuba Goes 
to Town by Paul Tripp) and 
George Kleinsinger 

Mighty Mouse Playhouse (2) 10:30. 
Mice use strategy in football 
game with cats 

Winky Dink and You (2) J1 

American Art Today (9%) I] 

Junior Town Meeting (13) Noon. 
Visiting Between USA and 
USSR 

Baseball: Dodgers-Cincinnath 

4:55 Ebbetts Field 

Baseball: Giants-Braves (11) 1:55 
Polo Grounds | 

Movie: Christopher © Columbus: 
(English, 1949). Frederic March. 
Florence Eldridge, «Francis L.' 
Sullivan (2) 3 

Million Dollar Movie: 
Is Mine—anti-Nazi film 
7:30 and10 

Preakness Stakes (2) 5:30. 
Race 

Mr. Wizard—science 
people (2) 5:30 

World News (2) 6 


(9) 


Vhis Land 
(9)) 5.! 


Llorse! 


jor voung, 


Youth Wants to -Know: 


‘Dr. Spock—child care (4) 3 


ane Pickens Show WRCA 6:35 
[e N’ Roll Dance Party WCBS 
Y 
a 


sin Street Jazz WCBS 9:30 
Phila. Orchestra WCBS 10;05 


RADIO 
Sunday, May 20 

As We See It AFL-CIO series 

WABC 12:15 Noon 
Festival of Opera WOR 1:30 
Giants-St. Louis WMCA 1:55 
Dodgers-Chicago WMGM_ 1:55 
World Music Festivals WCBS 2:05: 
Yankees-Kansas City WINS 3:55 | 
Freedom Sings Concert WABC 

5:05 
‘Edgar Bergen Hour WCBS 7:05 
| Town Meeting: — Fluoridation 


WABC 8 
‘Our Miss Brooks WCBS 8:05 


| MOVIES © 

‘Richard the Third, Bijou (British) 

cov MW TS Harder They Fall, Astor 

|Ballet of Romeo and Juliet, Paris 
(Russian) 

Lovers and 
Normandie 

Ladykillers, Sutton 

Court Jester, 68th St. 

Oklahoma,. Rivoli 

Boris Godunov and Twellth Night, 


Baseball: Giants-St. Louis. Polo 
Grounds (11) 1:55. Double- 


header 


Lollipops, Translux 


Guest— 
Thurgood) Marshall, general 
counsel of NAACP (4) 2:50 
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In And 


Movies 


Out of 
and TV 


One of Hollywood's finest 
movies “This Land is Mine,’ an 
anti-Nazi movie which the 
Frenchman Jean Renoir and 
Hollywood screenwriter Dudlev 
Nichols made in 1943, has only 
five more performances to go on 
TV. This story of a. struggle 
which changed’ a sheltered and 
frightened middleclass schoo! 
teacher inte an heroic fighter for 
the Rights of Man (beautifully 
played by Charles Laughton) 
can be seen on Channel 9's 
Million Dollar Movie, Saturday 
at, 7:30 and 10 p.m, and Sun- 


day at 7:30 and 10 p.m. 
° © ° 


ONE OF my favorite adven- 
ture stories, Dumas’ Count of 
Monte Cristo, not the weekly 
TV serial with Richard Gieene 
but the well done full length 
varn made with Robert Donat, 
Elissa Landi, Louis Calhern and 
Sidney Blackmer a decade or so 
ago, is on Channel 4 Saturday 


ae 


ae 


» vw 


}“Anaanen 


~AAWN 
x 
‘ 


eee * a2 te 2 © oe 


The Open Mind (4) 6: Vopic: Ts 
Our Chief Executive Actually 
the People’s Choice? 

Count of Monte Cristo (5) 7 

Big Surprise—Quiz (4) 7:30. Mike 
Wallace—host 

Jackie Gleason (2) 8 

Perry Como—Variety (4) 8 

N} Democratic Dinner: Gov. 
riman, others (13) 9 

Jimmy Durante (4) 9:30 

George Gobel (4) 10 . 

Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 

Damon Runyon Theatre (2) 10:30 

How to Play Golf (7) 10:30 

Movie: The Dark Mirror 
Olivia deHaviland = and 
Ayres 

Movie: The Count of Monte 
Cristo (full length film) with 
Robert Donat, Elissa) Landi, 
Louis Calhern, Sidney Blackmer 
(4) 11:15 


{ 
‘ 


Har- 


with 
Lew 


Movie: Pink Strings: and Sealing. 


Wax (English, 1950) (2) 12:30 
After Midnight 


(Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 
|Shakespeare on TV (2) 3:45 
i\Wide Wide World (4) 4 
Movie: Tomorrow the World (5): 
| 4:30. Fredric March, Betty, 
| Field. Skip) Homeier, Agnes 
| \foorehead 
Telephone Time (2) 6. Time Bomb. 
| The theme is: Diabetes ) 
Meet the Press: Guest is Hugh 
CGaitskell, British Labor Party 
leader (4)6 
‘You Are There (2) 6:30. The 
| Doolittle Raiders Take Off for; 
| "Tokyo | 
NY Times Youth Forum: Topie— 


| How Does TV Affect Youth (5) 

| 6:30 

| Lassie (2) 7 

‘You Asked For It (7) 7 

Jack Benny (2) 7:30 

i'Max Liebman (Presents Maurice 
Chevalier (4)) 7:30 

Movie: Noel Coward's In Which 

| We Serve (7) 7:30 


Art (Russian) 

Carousel, Gramercy, 8th St. Play- 
house 

Bill of.Divorcement (revival), 72nd 
St. Playhouse 

Picnic, 85th St. Translux—Sun. last 
day 

Diabolique, Greenwich (French) 

Dr. Knock & Return of Don Ca- 
millo, Apollo 42nd = (French- 
Italian) 

Childhood of Maxim Gorky, 55th 
St. Playhouse (Russian) 

Patterns, Riviera. Sun.—last day 

Bitter Rice and Paisan, Heights, 
Sun. to Tues. (Italian) 


THEATRE 
“it 


In 


Fair Lady, Hellinger 
erit the Wind, National 


Uncle Vanya, 4th St. 


The Lark, Longacre 
Thre 
Lys 
Diarv of Anne Frank, Cort 
A Doll’s House, Greenwich Mews 
Center 


e Penny Opera, Tlieatre de; 
| 


counsel 


at 11:15 p.m. 


GOOD TO see public school 
student debating U. S.-U.S.S.R. 
cultural relations and will take 
a peek at what's said on tis 
subject on Junior Town Meet- 
ing on TV-Channel 13, Satur- 


day at noon. 
* 


HILLEL AND AVIVA, Israeli 
folk singers and dancers, are yo- 
ing to interpret the Torah, the 
Hebrew Scroll of Law (the five 
books of Moses) in modern 
dance Sunday mornirg on Chan- 
nel 2 at 10:30. 

At 11:30 on the same Chan- 
nel Camera Three will present 
the first of a commendable two- 
part series on the Fifth Amend- 
ment, 

Thurgood Marshall, geieral 
of the NAACP who 
argued the Supreme Court. case 


nel 4 Sunday, 2:30. 

Another outstanding Holly- 
wood anti-Nazi movie, the ten- 
sear old “Tomorrow the Workd’ 
by Arnaud D’Usseau and James 

(;ow has one of its frequent re- 
vivals on Channel 5 Sundav, 
4:30. Fredric March, Betty 
Field, Skip Homeier and Agnes 
\foorehead the cast. 


ANYBODY KNOW what Dr. 
Fu Manchu is up to these days? 
Because Saturday at 8 is the 
hour that Jackie Gleason comes 
on I cant get myself to tune it 
m to find out whether it’s chang- 
ed any since it was banned dur- 
ing tiie war. | 

a 


a 4 


THE FAMOUS German ar- 
tist George Grosz who did those 
biting anti-war paintings vears 
and years ago is a guest of Dr. 
Malcolm Preston on his “Amer- 


TV | 

Sunday, May 20 
Britannica Junior Theater (4) 9 am) 
Joe .Bostic’s Gospel Train (13)! 
9:30. Negro Gospel Singers © | 
Look Up and Live: Jewish Folk! 
songs and dances (2) 10:30 | 


Million Dollar Movie: This Land | Kigs Me Kate, City 


Is Mine—anti-Nazi (9) 7:30, 10 ; pamn Yankees. 46th St 
Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8, Guests |No Time For Sergeants, ‘Alvin 
inclide Marcel Marceau, Maria ponder Heart. Music Box 
~ i allchief _iIceman Cometh, Circle 
Frio with James Mason. Dramatic) Square | 
Readings (5) 8 
French Film | Festival: 


in the 


\{anon : 15 Second 


ater, 


Camera Three (2) 11:30, Study of 
Fifth Amendment “Allred Hitchcock Presents (2) 9:30: 
I Spy—Adventure (5) 11:30. Burn-' Conflicts—dram& (9) 9:30. Teacher USSR Marks 


ing of New York. Confederate, of the Year 
Sholom Aleichem 


spies plot a rebellion. $64,000 Challenge (2) 10. Gloria, 
Let's Take A Trip (2) Noon. The; Lockerman and Andy Douglass | 
in Corning, N. Y. | = $32.000 nive ry 
‘Whats My Line (2) 10:30 The Soviet Union marked the 


kids visit Corning Glass Center! try to outspell each other for! 
Cubs! \fovie: | Married a Witch with, 40th anniversary of the death of 


(1950) (5) 9 


- 


Wonderama—kids (5) 12:30 
Baseball: Dodgers - Chicago 


which brought about the coun- 
trv-rocking schoo! integration 
decision, will be the guest of 
Youth Wants to Know on Chan- 


~ — mr eer er er Se eee Ch 


Rais a 
‘Lower Depths, Contemporary The-| Powell May Ask 


Ave. Through | 


More Bans Later 
On Job Bics 


WASHINGTON— 
Rep. Adam Clayton Powell said, 
he will give the South a “one-year! 


(9) 1:55. Ebbets Field 


| 


Veronica Lake, Frederic March, the Jewish writer Sholom Alei-' breather” before seeking a ban on 
Robert Benchley, Susan Hay- chem with radio programs and| a)] Federal aid to schou! cdlistricts| 
ward (a) ] l meetings devoted to the author Ss which separate whites and Nevroes. 


In Memory of 


CELIA NESIN 


Beloved Wife, Mother 
and Sister 


RADIO writings. 
Reports from Moscow also told 
Saturday, May 19 


$ | it of new editions of Soviet Jewish 
Ciants-Milwaukee WMCA 1:55 | writers and poets in -both the Yid- 
Dodgers-Cincinnati WMGM_ 1:55 dish and Russian languages. The 
Opera: Lucia di Lammermoor noetry of the late Peretz Markish 
UM NYC 2 |has just been issued in Yiddish and 
Yankees-Chicago WINS 2:25 ‘Russian, and a monograph about 
| Racing: I he Preakness from Pim-) his life and work is being prepared 
: lico WCBS 9:30 ‘in the English language by the 
ae | ee Language Publishing 
: i om 9 ng Miley taal House. 
san ree pai " oat al | David Bergelson, Lev Kvitko, 
Te Te Aron Kushnirov and Ezra Finin- 
berg are some of the Soviet Jewish 
authors whose works are being 
prepared for publication. After an 
interval of two years new editions 
of Bergelsons novels “By the 
Dnieper,’ and “Mirele” and of his 
stories, “Birobijan Motifs,” and 
others are being published. 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


Presents 


—Sam, Rose and Family 


UNVEILING 


SUNDAY, MAY 20 —] P.M. 
BETH MOSES CEMETERY 
WELLSWOOD AVE,. EXIT 35 
Block 32, 1.W.O. 


Sunday Brooklyn 


DR. W. E. B. DuBOIs, well renowned | 
author and lecturer, will speak on “Rdu- | 
cation of the Negro People in the US.’| 
Sinday, May 20 8 p.m. Brighton Center | 

! 


320) Coney Island Ave., Bkiyn. All invited. Round-Table Forum 


Coming } : ) on CIVIL LIBERTIES 
TEEN-AGE cultural festival to be held’ | , ” SOCIALISM 


Pricay, May 25 at Yugoslav Hall, 445 W. 
41 St. Exhibition epens 6:30. Adults $1.25. | bn doe! Wintedd Sintcs 
Come one—come all. | 


BARGAINS galore annual bazaar. | 
Brighton Community Center, 3200 Coney | 
Island Ave.. May 2, 26, 27. Meals, good, 
buys, reasonable. Admission free. 


' THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONCERT. 
Jewish People’s Philharmonic Chorus. Eu-| 
gene Malek, conductor presents Hagdel's | 
Oratorio “Joshua” plus Jewish, Hebrew. | 
Fnglish songs. Sat. May 26th, 8:30 p.m.! 


DOXEY WILKERSON, Mederater 
Wed., May 23, 8:30 p.m. 
ADMISSION $1 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


159 W. 23 S., N.Y., 11 


|pese the segr 


‘But he added he has no intention 
of withdrawing his amendment to 
the school construction bill. The 
amendment would ban Federal 
funds to states maintaining segre-' 


gated school systems. 1 


Next year, he said, he will offer! 


similar amendments to such Fed-| 
eral aid programs as vocational 
training, school lunches, and help 
for areas whose schools are over-| 
crowded because of military and! 
defense installations. , 

A House subcommittee Monday | 
approved a two-year extension of; 
this last program. 

Powell said he would not pro-; 
pose his proviso to this program 
now because it is a continuation 
of a program begun before the Su- 
‘preme Court’s 1954 school deci- 
sion. However, he said he would! 
do so in future years. 
| “I'm going to give them a one-, 
year breather,” he said. 


member of the House might pro- 
ation ban. 


Powell added that some other; 
If so, | 


ican Art Today” TV show on 
Channel 9 Saturday morning at 
lI. 

HUGH GAITSKELL, British 
Tabor Party leader is this Sun- 
day‘s guest of Meet the Press on 
Channel 4 at 6 p.m. 

“How Does Television Affect 
Youth” will be. debated on the 
N. Y. Times Youth Forum on 
Channel 5 Sunday at 6:30. 

And an hour later Maurice 
Chevalier will be Max Lieb- 
manized on Channel 4 and if 
that’s the case youll still be able 
to tune in Marcel Marceau and 
Maria Tallchief on the Ed Sul- 
livan show, Channel 2 at 8. 

And for those’ who don't eare 
for “Alfred Hitchock Presents” 


| there's “Conflicts” in which “a 
| citv reporter who hates children 


goes to a small town to do a 
storv on the “teacher of the 
Year.” People who've seen “Con- 


flicts” say it's good. —D. P. 
Classified Ads 
” FoR SALE ee 
CONTOUR CHAIR—Two Position, Saran 
Plastic. $29.06 Value. SPEC. %2.%, 
Standard Brand Dist., 145 Fourth Ave. 


(13th & 14th Bts.). One hour free parking 
cr; two tokens. 


t Pan dee PAINTING 


JCB WELL DONE; painting contractor: 
Jack Rosen. GI 8-7@01. 

MOVING AND STORAGE 
MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 


service. days, nights, weekends, economi- 
col. Kay's Budget Movers. CH 3-J786. 


SS 


ee 


ee 


a — a eee —— - -_— —— 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue ® CR 3-7686 
New Yerk 3, N.Y. 


Seles © Installation © Service 


he said he would support it. 


-_ — — 


Tel. JEcome 7-6042 


Carnegie Hall. Richard Tucker, Alice Rieh- | 


615 AVE. OF AMERICAS, N. Y., 11 
mond, Manfred Hecht, soloista, ee at? 


a. 2m, @9Ri « oe 
Sore oy 
> © *“ @, *s 2 *@e@e 


MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Cor. 13th S., Bronx 4%, N.Y. 


‘| 
- t2ive- tess oeeseoer 
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Labor in New York 


By Herbert Signer = 


ll 


° Organizing and Wage Drive 


=F 


MASSIVE ORGANIZING 
and wage campaigns backed up 
by a $2,000,000 fund for the 
next 4 or 5 years are ahead for 
Dist. 65, Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union. If car- 
ried through as decided by the 
‘65° convention last weekend, 
New York may see its most in- 
tensive organizing drive since the 
Thirties. 

Department stores, with an 
estimated 20,000 unorganized 
emploves, are the chief objec- 
tive. But organizing is to be 
carried on in all locals of the 
district — direct mail, cosmetic 
and drug, garment supply, 
wholesale, warehouses, etc. 

Along with the organizing 
drive, the union set a hefty goal 
of bringing wage levels up to 
that of manufacturing eeblless! 
which would mean, according to 
union president David Livings- 
ton, a boost of some $40 in this 
period, 

* 

THE TAXI ORGANIZING 
campaign, while still very much 
alive, has apparently been hung 
up by the internal scrap in the 
Teamsters. The taxi union is 
mainly consolidating its organ- 
ization in the garages these 
dlavs, setting up its steward sys- 
tem, fighting on grievances, etc. 


a. | 
UtHowever, it has not been able 


to make the big push for union 
recognition by the fleet opera- 
tors, although it was clear 
enough earlier this year that the 
majority of company-employed 
caly drivers wanted the union. 

The picture seems to be that, 
given all-out support from the 
Teamsters Brotherhood, the taxi 
uaion can break through in this 
traditional open shop industry 
and ring up a decisive victory 
for the Jabor movement. <A 
united Jabor committee of top 
city AFL and CIO officials is 
already in the field giving aid 
ty the taxi union. 

® 

AFL-CIO MERGER prepara- 
tions «seem to be moving along 
in two of the state's major cities, 
Rochester and Buffalo. This, 
despite the effort of the build- 
inv trades department of AFL- 
ClO to.stall local mergers over 
jurisdictional scraps with the 
industrial union - silthctad 

In Rochester, a joint consti- 
tution Committee is now drafting 
the merger document. Accord- 
ing to the AFL Central Trades 
Labor News, the timetable may 
produce a Rochester AFL-CIO 
Council “probably by the end 
of the summer.” The Labor 
News highlights the call of the 
AFL-C1O executive council “to 
get on with the unity job” in 
local areas — its reply to the 
building trades department ac- 
tion. 

In Buffalo, the ClO Council 
unity Cammittee now includes 
the area directors of the Auto 
Workers and Steelworkers, the 
two largest unions. CIO and 
AIL merger committees are due 
to start meetings soon. The 
united action achieved in support 
ot the Buffalo Westinghouse 
strikers is expected to go a long 
way toward overcoming many 
other differences. 

The Union Leader, CIO paper 
here, says “it is expected that 
the Buffalo merger will take 
place long before the deadline” 
of two years set by the AFL- 
C1O national merger conven- 
tion. Buffalo is the most highly 
unionized city in New York. 

. 

NATIONAL NEGOTIA- 
TIONS to merge the independ- 
ent United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers with the 
AFL-CIO International Union 
of Electrical Workers havin 
failed, PE Dist. 4 officers firs: 
shop stewards voted to pull out 
of the UE and affiliate with the 


7 


| 


© Local Merger Progress 


IUE. They were promised, in 
a 14-point affiliation prosrem 
full rights and_ privileges by 
IVE. The national UE con- 
demned the mdve and said it 
would fight it “contract by. con- 
tract, shop by) shop.” 

UE locals in District 4 were 
meeting to vote whether to stay 
in UE or move over to IVE. 
Some 18,000 union members in 
New -Jersey, New York City, 
Long Island and Westchester 
are involved. 

A District 4 executive board 
statement explained it felt “the 
time is long past for UE mem- 
bers to get into the merged 
AFL-C1O to protect the wages 
and conditions of its members. 

® 

SHORT TAKES: The lobby 
of some 200 dockers in Wash- 
ington for improvements in the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers Compensation Act was 
one of the more effective legis- 
lative actions of any union at 
this session... . Teachers Union 
points out “The Lesson Is 
Clear,” decent salary increases 
cannot be won over City Hall 
and Board of Education opposi- 
tion unless all teacher groups put 
up a “solid front.’ 2... 

Strong union support is build- 
ing up for the Madison Square 
Garden civil rights rally May 
94. District 65, RWDSU, is re- 
ported to have taken a bloc of 
5.000 tickets alone. Hotel and 
Restaurant, Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers, International Ladies 
Garment, and others are mobiliz- 
ing attendance. ... 

Negotiations hetween Citv 
Employes Local 237 (Teamsters) 
and Citv Housing Authority on 
contract. aré reported to be in 
final stages, with wages and 
union recognition major issues. 
.. . Members of the construc- 
tion division, Local 3, Electrical 
Workers (IBEW) have receivec 
received nearly $10) million from 
the industry Pension, Hospital- 
ization and Benefit plan since its 
start}on Jan, 1, 194l.... 

The NYC AFL Central Trades 
has set up. a committee to aid 
the city’s 9,600 firemen win a 
substantial increase. 
Bakers Local 3) News, 
editorial on Mav Day, points out 
that it started in the fight for 


the 8-hour day and says that 
automation, speedup and me- 
chanization of modern industry 
“make a six hour work day iin- 
perative. . 1 


pay 


We an 


VOLTAIRE 


| 


By MAX GORDON 


elections, where candidates of the 
various parties are named and po- 
litical leaders chosen. 

DeSapio, we suspect, speaks 
with tongue in cheek. For he is a 
master at working out techniques 
for preventing the Democratic 
rank and file from expressing it- 
selt on decisive matters at primary 
election. 

In 1954, for instance, most Dem- 
ocratic rank and filers were all for 
l'ranklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., as their 
candidate for Governor. DeSapio 
privately wanted Averell Harri- 
man. Instead of permitting the 
rank and file to vote its choice in 
the primaries, DeSapio said nothing 
Fabout his preference until after the 
| primaries. 
| The eflect .was to prevent the 
rank and file. from binding the 
|Party to its choice. Apd when the 
Democratic convention rolled 
around, DeSapio was able to bat- 
ter the uninstructed delegates into 
‘acceptance of his man, Harriman. 

* 


ferent technique in the present, 


‘with the primary election June 5. 
Here he has bound the Democratic: 


president, Harriman, 
frozen out any possible rank and 
file expression for any other can- 
didate. Only a bitter knock-down 
and drag-out battle, with severe, 


get out of line, can accompany any’ 
primary effort to buck the ma- 
chine’s Harriman-pledged dele-' 
gates to the Democratic national 
convention. 

As a result, DeSapio seems ‘to 
be sure that at least 87 of the 
slates 98 regular delegates will 


‘Chicago. And the vast majority 
way of expressing themselves at 
the polls on this matter. 

What about the other 11? Four 
of them? already chosen, are ex- 
pected to cast their votes fur Ad-, 


lai Stevenson. These include May- clubs in various parts of the city! ssue Hitler's 


meee 


and has congressional district, : 
‘supporters have entered full slates, tions. 
‘for the two delegates and two? al- 


| For Stevenson 


wry: ad A “9 * sr ee SS er ew errr, © = © oe wer. 
. Or . . . . . . ‘“ 
" . . " . 4 


Freeze Out Rank and File in N.Y. 
Demo Presidential Primary — 


IT IS REPORTED that Carmine DeSapio, Tammany leader and the Democratic 
power in New York State, has said that the apathy of the rank-and-filer voter creates — 


political bossism. Supposedly, this apathy is shown by the small turnout at primary 


organized Kefauver movement in 
3 the city or state.. 

: But the rank and file voter, be - 
--  ¢ he Democrat or not, has a more 


powerful way of making her or his 
influence felt in shaping the Dem- 
ocratic campaign. This is through 
speaking up in the sharp jussle on 
issues before the nation. 


The people have already com- 


3 pelled all Democratic candidates 


to take a more forthright position 
regarding desegregation, which — 


they had originally hoped and tried 


m3 to evade in the name of a phony 


3 “unity” with the Dixiecrat . wing. 


SENATOR LEHMAN 


district, and one from Westchest-' 


HE HAS used a slightly dif-,er County. 
The other seven are battling it. workers, 


primary campaign, which winds up (¢ jn the primaries with the offi- middleclass groups, a primary con- 
icial Harriman slate. In Nassau anc 


ternates from each _ district; 


political penalties for those who Manhattan's 20th district, the per-, 


ennial anti-Tammany 


i 


insurgent, ¢ 


As the campaign unwinds, and 
congressional battles on social is- 
sues get hot, they can force the 
‘candidates to go still further in 
the direction of peace, civil liber- 
ties, social needs, as well as of 
civil rights by the pressures they 
put on these matters. 

* 

CONSIDERING the heavy de- 
pendence of the Democratic Party 
‘in New York on the organized 
Negro people, liberal 


) test in this key state, involving - 
the three candidates, would no 


machine tightly to his candidate for Suffolk Counties’ first and second goubt have done a lot to force - 
Stevenson them to take; more advanced posi- 


The absence of such a primary — 
‘ought not, however, to deter the 
‘Democratic rank and file from tak- 
ing advantage of every other meth- 
to register their progressive 


\obert Blaikie, has entered .a sim-| positions with the candidates. 


ilar full slate; and one insurgent — 


in Brooklyn is pledged to back' German 


Stevenson, 
oe 


AS FAR as we know, these are 
‘be pledged to Harriman when the|he only districts in which the 
1 Democratic convention opens in '4nk-and-file Democrat who may, 
for Stevenson will have any 
of rank-and-filers have no direct, Choice in the primary. They take Ee ; 
in less than one tenth the popula- Minister of Justice 
tion of the state. Backers of Sen.' today. 

Fsies Kefauver in the state will 


ave no choice at all. 
The Stevenson - for 


Court to Rule 


‘Hitler Legally Dead 
MUNICH, Germany. 

Adolf Hitler will be declared legal- 

ly dead almost 11 years to the day 


‘after he shot himself, the Bavarian 
announced 


Justice Minister Dr. Kurt Eiller 


- President Said the state government plans to 


death certificate with- 


or Robert Wagner and U.S. Sen-'are centering their efforts at creat- in the next few weeks. 


ator Herbert Lehman, who are go-' ing an atmosphere of popular pres-! 


Both the Austrian Government 


ing as wm seed ey ok and two sure for their candidate, hoping and the Supreme Denazification 


officially-endorsed — district 


‘Lexington Democratic Club ia’ 


| Manhattan’s 


} 


— 


By HARRY RAYMOND 

IT HAS BEEN six weeks 
since the thought - control 
trial of seven Communists 
began in Judge Bick’s court- 
room in the U.S. Courthouse 
in Foley Square. As a reporter 
listening to the testimony of the 
prosecution witnesses, [have 
come to the conclusion that the 
great government of the United 
States is fighting a ghost. 

That ghost is the spectre of 
Voltaire, who once said: “I dis- 
_agree with what vou. sav, but 
I will fight to the death for your 
right to say it.” 

My ghost story begins with 
testimony of a prosecution wit- 
ness who “remembered” that a 
little woman in New Jersey said 
“bloodshed” might flow in Amer- 
ican streets. I happen to know 
this woman. Her name is Martha 
Stone, a Communist, and I 
can’t believe she ever Advocated 
the “bloodshed” the witness was 
talking about. 

But the witness related his 
tale to the jury as the gospel 
truth. And the big point of his 
testimony was that Sidney Stein, 
a defendant, allagedly listened 

. ‘to Mrs. Stone with an air of ap- 
probation. 


dele- fervently that if he outlasts Harri- 
igates, one from the New Dealish: man they can swing the New York 
delegates from Harriman to him.!a 
17th congressional There does not appear to be any property claims. 


THE NAME. of Voltaire im- 
mediately stuck in my mind as 
I heard the witness—a timid man 
named Americo Fiore—tell his 
story. I didn't believe him. Few 
in the courthouse did that day. 
It was fantastic. A man was be- 
ing accused because he alleged- 
ly listened to an observation 
somebody else was said to have 
made. . 

Here is where the ghost of 
Voltaire enters the picture. I 
think it will be agreed that one 
of the attributes of a classic 
literary work is that its theme is 
always applicable to the present. 
Now, Voltaire’s “Candide” was 
published in 1759, vet the hu- 
man folly this remarkable book 
castigates with such vigor has 
not altogether departed {rom 
this “best-of-all-possible-words” 
of 1958. F 

The Voltaire. classic tells of 
an earthquake which destroyed 
three-quarters of Lisbon, and 
says that the “wise men of that 
country could discover ne more 
efficacious way; of preventmg a 
total ruin than by giving the 
people a splendid auto-da-fe.” 

“It was decided by the Uni- 
versity of Coimbre,” said Vol- 
taire, “that the sight of several 
persons being slowly burned in 


Court in Berlin have been seeking 
formal death certificate to settle 


—, 


a 


Voltaire’s Ghost in F oley Square 


great ceremony is the infallible 
secret for preventing earth- 
quakes.” 


So, the story goes, the Inquisi- 
tion arrested several persons in- 
cluding the philosopher Dr. 
Pangloss and his disciple Can- 
dide, one “because he had 
spoken, and the other because he 
had listened with an air of ap- 
probation.” And they were 
“carried separately to extremely 
cool . apartments, where there 
was never any discomfort from 
the sun.” 

This is the story of Candide. 
And with some modern varia- 
tions it is also the story of Sid- 
ney Stein and his six co-de- 
fendants in the Sith Act trial in 
Foley Square. 


Yet, I am betting on Sidney 
Stein and his co-defendants. 
They have what it takes to win 
their fight for the right to think, 
speak and act freely as American 


again 
civil rights for all Americans 
who are cultivating that garden 
of liberty which Voltaire foresaw 
so long ago. 7 
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ASSIGNMENT, U.S.A. 


The Sugar Ray Film 


By JOSEPH NORTII 


I AM glad to see that 
Frankie Sinatra has about 
clinched a deal with Sugar 
Ray_Robinson to do a film 
of the champion’s life story. 

It can be a fine 
and exciting 
film, as the 
story of Jackie 
Robinson was, 
and as, I ain 
told for 1 miss- 
ed it, Joe Louis’ 
story. | 
Sugar Ray, 
an artist of the 
ring, won new 
laurels when hie 
made his come-back and I be- 
lieve that Frankie, now an inde- 
pendent producer as well as an 
artist, can make a meritorious 
fila. 

That Hollywood is producing 
films like these is all to the good. 
The cinema is a splendid means 
ot recreating the life and times 
of a man. Who can forget some 
of the biographies of the late 30s, 
the lite of Zola, of Pasteur, the 
eeniuses of mankind and others 
like them. 

* 

I WELCOME such pictures as 
the lives of the two champions 
Robinsons—Sugar Ray and Jackie, 
and of Joe Louis; they are. far 
from the libelous caricatures Hol- 
1, wood once manufactured of the 
Negro. They are steps along the 
road to a complete: and honest 
portrayal of that part of our na- 
tion that has been maligned so 
long. And yet this type of movie 
is, | feel, a step backward from 
the films of the late '30s when 
movies like Lost Boundaries, 
Pinky, Intruder in the Dust, The 
Well, appeared. 

The effort there strove to por- 
tray, with a greater measure of 
understanding and truth, the re- 
lations, between the Negro and 
the white in our land; the rav- 
avcs of racism on the lives of 
the one-tenth of our populace 
and its corroding effect upon 
the other nine-tenths. 

These were milestones, though 
it must be said that many who 
themselves as Marxist 
critics went pretty far astray 
when we assessed them. Some- 
what disparagingly they were dc- 
scribed as Hollywood's “New 
Look,” and were regarded, 
somehow, as more insidious than 
the previously flagrantly racist 
brand. The blight of the dog- 
matic overlay what we thought: 
we did not understand the well- 
springs of this. that was new. We 
did not see that they were ap- 
pearing on the American scene 
after the enormous experiences 
ot a war against fascism, its ter- 
ror and its mythology of the 
Aryan. supreme. And the vast 
shakeup in anderstanding, or the 
lack of it, that inevitably resulted 
when Negroes and whites work- 
ed together in war industry, and 
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By ADAM LAPIN 
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IT IS NOW more than 
two weeks since The Work- 
er went before Federal 
Judge Richard Levet to ask 
for an injunction against fur- 
ther seizure of our income bv 
the Treasury Department under 
its phony tax Tien. 

As we've said before, the gov- 
ernment did not trv to justily its 
arbitrary tax seizure. It argued 
arrogantly that the courts have 
no right to interfere in its ab- 
solute male in “ttx” matters. 

At this writing (Wed.) Judge 
Levet has not yet handed down 
his decision on our injunction 
plea. Meanwhile, existence 
would have been impossible 
with our income tied up, ex- 
cept for the yeoman work of the 
Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press, set up overnight 
when T-men seized our offices. 
The Committee has undertaken 
to raise funds to keep the Daily 
Worker publishing in face of 
the tax attack. 

* 


THIS WEEK the Committee 


\ 


COMMITTEE ASK 


AL 


New Address oi 
Free Press Body 


The Emergency Committee 
for a Free Press has set up head- 
quarters at 575 Sixth Ave., corner 
16 St., Room 301. 

Send or bring all contributions 
there to keep The Worker 
going. Robert Dunn treas- 
urer. 


1S 


al 


the next few months to help it 
in its job of carrying us through 
the summer. 

The Committee's statement 
called attention to the = strong 
reaction against the tax seizure 
by newspapers, organizations 
and individuals throughout. the 
country. It declared that since 
the government chose to attack 
The Worker through its finances, 
the committee's function had to. 
include raising money for. the 
paper. rat 

“Supporters of a free press 
responded splendidly to Com- 
miitee appeals following seizure 


issued a plea for SJOO,000 over of Daily Worker offices on March: 


Negro soldiers fought and died 
as white soldiers did. 
* 
THE NEGRO community had 


become stronger and more con- 


° ° eo, a 
scious of its political strength.” | 


Simultaneously through the land 
there was the re-assertion of the 
rights of Man, the re-emphiasis 
on the meaning of our Constitu- 
tion and its Bill of Rigits. The 
spirit of America that bred the 
Abolitionists had never died, and 
the full conscience of our nation 
was re-awakened. ‘The words and 
ideas of men like Emerson and 
Thoreau and Thaddeus Stevens 
were not gone with the wind. 
They were etched more deeply in 
the national soul than we had 
recognized, 

Some of these pictures reflect- 
ed: not clearly, certainly, nor as 
fully and as completely and as 
unmistakably as we _ wanted, 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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at © FIGHT 
Communism 


‘sign was not typical of the monu- 
iments we -saw throughout the 
‘South. No town was too small to 
Ihave a statue to the dead in “The 
(War Between the States,” to Jef- 
‘ferson Davis or some Confederate 
general. tn fact, there was little or 
no evidence there had ever been 
Ris other war, : 

| The cloving impact of the past 
pwas evervwhere, The symbols of 
Hhistorv are used in the great -bat- 
tles still going on today. They are 


y 
used as weapons against the eman- 
cipalion of the Negro people—and 
of the South Jitself—from the stiil 
powerlul grip of the plantation 
system and of the decaying econ- 
omic and social forces and institu- 
tions, : 

But if Tennessee was in some 
respects: not typical of the entire 
South. it was for that very roason 
lr gocd pluce to start a voyage of 
‘discovery .and exploration of that 
vast region. In Tennessee you see 
not only a clash between differe: t 
traditions but, above all, a clash 
between the old and the new. You 
see contrasts which illuminate what 
lis happening everywhere in tle 
South, 
| We (f traveled with Joseph Sta- 
sai 5 he 
robin, author and foreign cor- 


WORKER 


its statement said. “But 
the paper is back at its offices, 
and the emergency appears to 
be over. Hence contributions 
have fallen off.” 

It warns that this is where 
the greatest danger lies. For 
the government can move to shut 
us down financially, with public 
clamor stilled. 

“The Daily Worker has_ in- 
formed us that, in the present 
adverse circumstences, it oOp- 
erates at a deficit ot close to 
$20,000 «a month,” the statement 
said. “In the past this was made 
up by a $100,000 fund cam- 
paiga which pulled the paper 
through until Labor Day.” 

Our $100,000 campaign would 
normally have gotten under way 
early in April. The Committee's 
initiative is calling for this money 
now is a life-and-death matter 
for us. As a Daily Worker edi- 
torial said: “... the Daily Worker 
heartily and gratefully endorses 
the action of the Committee 
members. We are certain our 
readers will respond to their plea 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Liberais Plan for Elections 


Cp Calls Election 


Soviet Cuts Armed Forces 


Wire-Tap Plot Exposed 


e 


—See Paze 2 


Conference 


—See Page 4 u 


~—See Page 5 


—See Page 6 


Two Years of School Integration 


—See Pages 8, 9 


respondent) began our trip with 
the bie questions: 

© Wat is the outlook in: tle 
fight fcr integration? 

° What is the status 
plantation system? 
| © How strong and united is the 
) Negro people's movement? 
| © Hlow strong are the White 
Citizens Councils? 
| © Waat are Southern white lib- 
erals doing? 
|. © What is the outlook in 
lighi lor integration? 

We saw the historic meeting of 
ithe Negro people of Montgomery, 
on April 24 where they voted to 
continue their boycott. We took 
‘in a mecting of the Mississipni 
‘Council of Negre Leadership. We 
jattendsd a meeting of the Whiie 


—_——_ 


of the 


the 


Citizens Council in Forest, Miss., 
a couple of hours later. 
| * 

WE TALKED to 53 representa- 
tives of differing points -of view, 
to a leader of the White Citizers 
Council in Alabama, to Negro and 
iwhite ministers, to white liberals — 
‘and labor leaders, to Negro lead- 
ers, workers, business people and 
professionals. 

Of course, I didn’t come up-with 
idefinitive answers to all our ques- 
‘tions in two and a half weeks of 
talking to people all day and then 
driving at night or in the morning 


/to out next stopping place for a 


total of 5,050 miles. 

But I could hardly escape some 
distinct. impressions and conclu- 
SIONS. | 

One of those was the confidence 
of the Negro leaders that they 
would eventually succeed in fight- 
‘ing through for full citizenship. 

Tvpical was the attitude of a 
Negro minister in Orangeburg, 
S. C., where the Negro people first 
struck back last September with a 
boycott against the economic 
squecze of the White Citizens 


Councils. 


- 

HE WAS INVOLVED in a fi_ht 
against all the concentrated might 
of the South Carolina planters and 
their political servitors. Yet as we 
left his home, he shook our hands 
and said with deep feeling, “We 
will win.” 

In contrast was the impression 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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~ Dems on Notice from Labor 
— = Won't Be Rubber Stamps’ 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

WASHINGTON.—A growing trend in the ranks of labor not to be rubber-stamped 
1y the Democratic Party, received new impetus this week in the convention of the Textile | 
\WWorkers Union of America when that party was told that if it “tries to work both sides 


cf the street, it will no longer de-| 


NEW WAYS ON THE PLANTATION. 


and Democrats. But it is time the 


1,’ 


wor Movement. 


vy 
i 
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¢ Oe y ts Heace and for mecting 
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basis for that change was created| 
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svonbers have suffered economical- 


1 . 
J 


@. 


’ 


ton the leade 
et hb: 


hase a socialist: background, but 


a orlitoned spirit but if was not 


aethe support of the Amercian 
Pose were the words of Emil 
president of the union (non | 
| elected chairman) of) 
oar} as he opened the con- 
Con of 3.300) delegates from, 
ates. About a fifth of the de | | 
wag jvom: southern “and bor- 
He spirit of that kev- 
Cirowel the convention 
i} did in the recent edu, 
conference ot the United | 
Stoonebile Workers held) in the: 
Sia Pettadul Park Hotel audito- | 
at wiich Walter Reuther. 
mtice on the Democritic: 

i cannot have “Sen. kast- 
‘and Japor at the same time. 
so. as in the auto parley, the 
workers called: for a now: 
approach—more in 
changes and: 


jo% 


, } 
ical Prtic 


oar Ne 


detal 
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Holey 


i 
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¢ ) with word 
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the southern 
Citizens Council racists 
widening their reactionary 
mye Fo fieriitanig labor. 
licightening the spirit of the 
.tile workers to some degree was 
heir recent wage increase—a mod-: 
-t one, but the first break of the. 
ve-vear wage freeze and_ streak 
wage cuts, in the industry. The 


of 


+ a series of strikes that involved 
iore than 50.000 of the un‘ons 
iembers since the last convention, 
wv EVMUAS executive council re- 
oried, 


* | 
THE CONVENTION of | the 
itcrmational Ladies Gariment 
orkers Union, meeting in At- 
City, simultaneously, whose 


i tie 


mach as did the textile workers, 
‘so pave some evidence of a 


arty to the degree and up to the 


Scaliiv reflected in the textile cou- 


The most the workers in 
got was a promise 
rs that a Wage Ttise 
i quested, 

the chiet leaders of both unious 


met toh F 


ante Catv 


the 
slogan. 


ord 


RIEVE 


use of the 


“moderation | 


party realized that it cannot have 
one policy for Texas and another 
for New York, whether the issue is 
natural gas, the Taft-Hartley Law 
or segregation in the public 
schools. If the Democratic Party 
tries to work both 
street, it will no longer deserve 
the support of the American labor 
movement.” 

Then apparently in an allusion to 
the difficulties the trade unions are 
having to build up effective po- 
litical action, Rieve added: 


sides of the’ 


“It is hard to convince workers! 


to pledge their money, their time, 


and their votes, even to a great; 


public figure like Senator Lehman 

of New York, if they know his 

election will increase the power 

of Senator Eastland of Mississippi. ’ 
x 


| THERE WAS nothing resembl- 


i 


‘ing such keynote at the ILGWU 


“I advise these Democrats to convention. David Dubinsky mere- 


ithe opposition.” 


He demanded that the Demo-' tling. 
crats do some “house cleaning”;there is no change in the Soviet: 


and observing the miserable rec- Union or the world situation, and 
of the present Democratic 
longress, he went on: 
oonr 
lo be sure there are Democrats’ 


study their history,” he went on.’ ly said that the big issue before 
“From the time of Andrew Jack-' the country is completion of the 
son, with through 1948, the Demo- New Deal and he listed 12 topics 
crats have won when they de-|for further improvements—but 
manded a positive hard - hitting made no mention of civil rights or 
program in the interests of the any related issue. Both in quantity 
people. They have lost every time and emphasis, Dubinsky’s keynote 


they tried to be as respectable as Was given to his customary anti- 
Soviet slandering and sabre-rat-| 


His main theme was that 


) ° 
|consequently, there is no cause for 


‘change in U. S. foreign policy. 
(Continued on Page 13) 


Report from the 
| (Continued from Page 1) 

of desperation I got from the 
spokesmen of white supremacy. At 


the height of their power. they 
‘nonetheless communicated a sense 


lof weakness and futility in the face 
Of forces they cannot forever with- 
stand. 


| 


Mechanical cottor picker at work. Modern machines are seen 
everywhere on the great plantations but the old relationships based 
on absolute economic power of the plantation owner remain. 


South 


see there are great diversities. 
Tennessee gave me a sense from 
the beginning that the South is 
mt, despite professional Southern- 
ers and white supremacists, a ho- 
mogenous unit, a vast plantation 
dedicated to an old way of life. 
Tennessee is part of the South, 


| The uneveness of the progress 
‘being made towards integration is 
striking. There is a great difference 
between 
| Stales 
the plantation areas, and in 
deep South. Even within Tennes- 
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ninth annual ADA 


The 


vention here said that it the Dem- 


Need Aggressive Liberalism 
To Beat GOP, Warns A.D.A. 


The Worker Washingten Bureau 


3 AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC Action who are in fact. if not in word, the 
left wing of the Democratic Party, warned the-party Jast week that compromise on 
liberal principles and on the selecti 
con-| 


that the Democratic Party “vigor- 


on of a liberal ticket 


WASHINGTON. 


was the sure road to defeat. 


—_—_ 


ee 


‘paigns” since 1946, has “disquali- 


what is happening in’ 


like Tennessee, bordering on | raised living standards and speeded 
€ | industrialization. 


but of a South that is changing, 
becoming industrialized. It was 
deeply affected by the New Deal, 
and particularly by TVA which 


| * 


| THE FIRST NEGRO leader we 


interviewed was Z. Alexander 
Looby of Nashville, one of the 
citys two Negro lawvers. . He 
spoke with a vigorous but calm 
confidence, typical of Negro lead- 
ers throughout the South, of gains 
being made in Nashville and else- 
where in the state. Schools there 
are expected to start integrating, 
although far too slowly. 

ry in 

yom 


Looby spoke of the victo 
Nashville which resulted in 

gregating the city golf Jinks—and 
of the impact of Montgomery, an 
impact we felt everywhere in the 


South. 
“The,’te courteous on the city 
transit Ans now, he said. 

Negro leaders, including Repub- 
licans like Looby, spoke with re- 
spect of Sen. Estes Kefauver—and 
with a somewhat more reserved 
although definitely friendly man- 


ner of Gov. Frank Clement who 


ovratic Party abandons the ap- ously promote the prinicples em- fied himself” for the post of vice 
peal of “agresswe liberalism” it bodied in its recent national plat-; president, the qualifications for 
risks “losing its political reason forms and put in positions of lead-| which are. “also the qualifications 
for existence.” ership only those who uphold such’ for the Presidency itself.” : 
The convention was divided on Principles. | Fo. 
which candidate should be sup-' ADA me ira "teal ve THERE b ERE a ge rw ye 
ri ; ion; -ader ‘rences iew 
ported, whether Adlai Stevenson ocratic congressional leaders jof ‘erences in the views of the three 
estes Kefauver, or Averell Harri- 


fies are talking verv differently 
fase aduvs. Rieve said he owas 
eoraid tiat the predictions of the 
pollsters Fisenhower will win may 
prove troe. 

“One reason I think is that the 
Democrats offer little that is bet- 
ter, hie said, and observed that 


’: “timid compromise, evasion, or ap- candidates which were 
to the convention through record- 


se:zne of the Democratic spokes- 
man are “imitating” Eisenhower on 


man, but it submerged these di 
ferences in a unanimous deman 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


® USW to Seek Wage Hike 
© Longshere Meets in Texas 


THE UNITED Steelworkers 
170-member wage policy com- 
sniitee decided to ask the steel 
iidustry for a substantial wave 
Increase, a 52-week lavoff plan, 
preminm pav for weekend work, 
a companv-financed hear in- 
surance plan, a full union shop, 
sddition: | holiday and vaca ion 
par. and higher pensions. 

Nevotiations are scheduled to 
bein in about two weeks. The 
coutracts expire June 30. The 
telks will cover about 650.000 
USW inen.bers in the basic steel 
tidustry and set the pattea for 
later nesouations with steel fib- 
ricators and allied y:lants. 

« 
EXECUTIVE board. of 


Longshore 


THE 
the International 
mons Association will hold a 
policy meeting this week in 
Brownsville, Texas. Among is- 
sues expected to be taken us are 
the possibilities of trving to vet 
Inwo the AFL-CiO, as ‘yell as 
the inner-union scrap between 


. 
« om 
- . 
ae . Tarayy ia 


Anthony Anastasia, a vice-pres- 
ident and the ILA national offi- 
cers. 

® 


WALTER REUTHER criti- | 


cized the four-day work week of 
General Motors and Chrysler 
Corp. because it “means spread- 
ing the burden of unemploy- 
ment on the backs of the work- 
ers and also conceals the seri- 
ousness of the current unem- 
ployment situation in the auto- 
mobil industry.” The UAW 
leader said it “also conveniently 
provides a prop to bolster the 
myih of Republican prosperity 
in this election year.” 

GM president Harlow H. Cur- 
tice announced thcre would be 
rore layoffs. However, he said 
nething about a labor-manage- 
ment conference on the unem- 
ployment issue as proposed by 
the UAW. 

* 
THE SOUTH’S largest steel 
(Continued on Page 5) 
Pha | 
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peal to a mythical party unity” 
instead of “commitment to the gen- 
eral welfare above special and sec- 
tional interests.” 


In an implicit blow at the John-: 


.son-Rayburn group, which is set 
‘on dominating the national Dem- 
| ocratic convention in Chicago be- 
ginning Aug. 13, the ADA warned 
| against “any effort to reach a com- 
‘promise within the party by nam- 
ing a presidential candidate whose 
‘liberal convictions and _perform- 
lances are less noteworthy” than 
'those of Stevenson, Kefauver or 
Harriman. 

| * 

SINCE SENATOR Lyndon 
Johnson’s impressive victory over 
the Dixiecrat, pro-Eisenhower 
forces of Governor Allan Shivers 
‘in Texas two weeks ago, there 
has been a marshalling of con- 


ocratic forces around Johnson as 
the candidate, and for the purpose 
of preventing an agressive state- 
ment on behalf of civil rights im 
the party's platform. 


| The ADA made its central objec- 
tive in the election campaign the 


defeat of an Eisenhower-Nizon| 


‘ticket. It warned that the nomina- 
ition of Nixon would be doubly 
fateful because of the _Presideat’s 


health. Nixon, the convention said, | 


“by his conduct in political eam- 


1! d nf orp 


servative and reactionary Dem-' 


‘shown themselves “basically indif-| 


opr tedent- 


‘ed interviews .with Elmer Davis, 
radio commentator. This was most 
obvious on the peace issue. 

ae 


Stevenson declared that “re- 


has thus far refused to be pushed 
around by the Citizens Councils 
which are particularly strong in 
the Memphis area. 

One big reason for the big gains 


sumption of our quest for peace” 
was the “most important issue” in 
the election. “Deterioration in our 
‘position in the world, the loss of 
Jeadership, of influence, stature by 
‘the United States in the past few 
‘years seems to me by all odds the} 
‘greatest peril that we can antici- 
pate in this year,” he declared. 
' Kefauver charged the adminis- 
‘tration with “inability to carry out 
‘and to effectuate a foreign policy 
that gives us the best chance of 
‘having peace.” 

Harriman contended that the 


‘“overriding issue is for the long; 


run, the world problem of the; 
fight against Communism.” The 
influence of the Kremlin is rising 
‘and “ours declining,” he said. He 
| predicted further dire results if the 
iEisenhower administration were! 
reelected. 


j 


* 
THE CONVENTION placed! 
‘primary responsibility for the civil. 
rights crisis on President Eisen-; 
‘hower because of his failure to 
| tabee effective action. It charged 
that the Republican Party has 


ferent” to civil rights and has “ex- 
(Contniued on Page 13). 
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in Tennessee is that for the most 
part Negroes can vote thefte. They 
represent a real political force. 

I also got.a feeling in Tennessee 
and it was confirmed later, that 
what happened in states borderin 
on the deep South might aa 
have a major impact on the plan- 
tation states. of Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Georgia and South Carolina, 
making more untenable the posi- 
the Citizens Councils. 

Vast changes are taking place— 
and we saw them everywhere as 
we criss-crossed the South. The 
South is becoming industrialized. 
There is a modern, technically ad- 
vanced as well as a_ backward 
South. 


* 


NEARLY 25 PERCENT of the 
nation’s manufacturing facilities 
are now in the Sonth—although 
these are mainly —— — 

ocessing raw materials rather 
Shan with manufacture of machin- 
ery or complex durable goods. 
The Seuth produces 80 percent of 
the natien’s natura] gas, 75 per- 
cent of its leum, 52 percent 
of its es, 32 percent of its 


ist: (Geatained on Page 13) ::.- : 
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Employers Fashion Anti-Labor Weapons 


By SAM KUSHNER |pearing in 1940 at the head ‘of a now international vice-president of intervened in the Harvester strike. 
| CHICAG O.-Industrialists in|force of 1,700 police at the Har-;the United Auto Workers. This time, a Negro strike leader, 
‘Chicago, who have done their full, vester strike. Smashing his way * Harold Ward, was arrested as 2 
share of violent strikebreaking in > eomggay the picket line and open-| IT IS all this that Daily News part of a plan to get a murder con- 
the past, appear to be shaping a/ing a corridor for scabs, Barnes|writer Robert M. Lewin summar-|viction against him and_ thereby 
counter-offensive against any plan began a career which has earned izes by claiming that Barnes hasjshatter the morale of the strikers. 
of the merged labor movement to him the hatred of the trade union| helped to “settle 1,200 disputes in! This flameup attempt blew up 
‘movement of this city. Chicago since the labor detail was when a jury acquitted Ward. 
* ‘established 16 years and 4 months: * 

IN 1946, when the Labor Detail, ago.” | DURING the past year, the 
was called upon to help the em-| Barnes’ “settling”. activities are Westinghouse strikers and the Re- 
ployers break the strikes in the remembered by the packinghouse veer Copper strikers have had oc- 
gear shops, hundreds of pickets! workers whose strike was broken’ casion to see Barnes in action 
were arrested. There were some!in 1948 in the course of a bitter against them. 
days when this reporter saw as'struggle which saw one striker’ This is the mam that an official 
‘many as 150 strikers jailed by Bar-'killed and hundreds injured aud of the Chicco Association of Com- 
nes. Incidentally, one of the ar-' arrested. merce describes by saying, “He’s 
rested pickets’ was Pat Greathouse,! In 1952, the Barnes detail again nething hort ef a genius.” 


| _—- - —_——— eye 
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Rock Island Campaign Builds — 
Independent Effort of Labor — 


cratic «organization attempted 
get other union leaders to wn 
cut the Sheets campaign in tie 
April primary but the labor can- 
didate had strong backing trom 
the United -Auto Workers union, 


READERS’ 
COLUMN 


Letters from our readers ate | 
sincerely invited. Kindly address organize the hundreds of thou- 
the Illinois Worker, 36 West Ran-| sands of unorganized workers in 
dolph Street, Room 806, Chicago! this area. 
1, Ilinois. | That was the mnaarnne = read 
. ° ‘call issue® Jast) week by Charles: 
Satan or Saint? 'Craigmille, president of the open 
Dear Editor: shop Belden Mtg. Co. for an_II- 

The controversy as to whether’ linois “right-to-work” law directed 
Stalin was Satan or gaint will } rob-' against labor. 
akly rage for some time. Tronical-|. Ominous also was the | 
lv, those progress'ves who form- nouncement by, two of the big 
erly would countenance not even emplovers  aysociations here that 
the slightest criticism of Stalin now open-shop employers are joining 
number among his bitterest and, up at a rapid pace. As the maga- 
most vociferous critics. Why?) Is' zine Business Week put it, hun- 
it because it seems the “thing ty dreds of firms are flocking into. 
do?” | ‘the Chicago Association of Com- 

Rev. C. P. Bradley of London.! merce and the Employers Associa- 
in the March 28 issue of “United tion of | Chicago “through the 
People” remains unconvinced. He stiinulus of the —- merger. | 
writes: “Stalin was never a dcicta-! , 
tor. He aan soaps A pres-| AND as if @ emphasize OFF of By ILLIAM =e 
lige, which is a different. thing. their amin forms ot strike insur- ROCK ISLAND. — The cam- 
His prestige was based upon his ance. employers joined last week paign of Arvid Sheets, labor can- 
ability and sincerity. For 53 years, ™ 4 tribute to the notorious Police didate for state representative in 


. lh liad ital. Capt. George T. Barnes, head of ee 
he endured a physical and mental, \-“1 = the industrial and farming district, 


strain enough to kill ten men. the so-called Labor Detail. . . 1 9 
“He “i to see Russia beat off: Jn a glowing eulogy appearing has become a factor in helping to ¢)e International Association .of 


the attacks of 20 capitalist armies, ™ the Chicago Daily News, Bar- build labor s own independent ail Machinists and other CIO and AFL, 
1918-20: to organize the 73 nation./mes. 16-year record on behalf of litical action organizations. ‘unions. 
— . oa 4 ‘ ‘ ‘a3 " eae * L “ d - ‘ M ie ° “ 
0 industrialists was lauded.| Sheets won the Democratic nom-| — Since the victory of Sheets, who 


alities into one harmonious coin- Chicag Se pe 

: ' ¥ ° P . ‘ ' ¢ ¢ y § -- a i P ’ 
munity: to organize the naticn to! Chicago labor remembers Bar-' ination running against the regular is president of the UAW local at 
the Harvester plant in East Nioline, 


beat off the attacks of a luge in-; ">: then a police sergeant, ap- Democratic candidates. The Demo- 
j ! 4 re ee a joint AFL-CIO political action 


an- 


TO ———_——— ee —_——- -- = 


aa BT 


fevated itself faced with 
rnndable Democratic oreaniza- 
based on precinct workers 


) rr ” 
who support only the “regular” 


tO ky a 
? 


cS 
aL = i i 


bier 


We 21 Oras . 

It was then that Tom Kelly, 
chairman, ef UAW's Citizenship 
Counc catled for labor organi- 
/ation in the biocks, precincts and 
canal 

cares, 


Las 


* 

HOWLVER, most precincts in 
the 39th state representative dis- 
trict are sull not covered by labor 
précinct captains and there is as 
vet no erganized poktical link 
with the darmers making up this 
19th, Congressional District. 

Wilh the contest between two 
Democrats and two Republicans 
for the three seats in the Illinois 


——— — 


ternational war machine, 1941-45.; b see" ee mg | 

By 1953 his work was magnificent-' committee has been set mn for 
| cago a Cy eman Rock Island, Moline, East Mor:ine. 

glorification, “Back in 1950 he 

made emphatic protest against the, 


Jy done and he knew it.” 
‘Illinois, and Davenport, lowa. 
adoration of his name, gnd ‘the! End of H-Bomb Tests 
( 


Industrial Union Council and the 
Tri-City Federation of Labor have 
lagreed to open a campaign for 
tirely different” from a proposal funds to elect pro-labor candidates. 
tou ban hydrogen bomb tests. | _ They also decided to recommend House, labor is reminding the 
" * that union locals set up political’ Democratic Party leaders that thev 

THE conference, however, went; action committecs and that there promised to support Sheets if he 
on record favoring all types of dis- be coordinated political work at won tie nomination. But, while 
armament, adding that this could the precinct, war and congression- pressing for support, and working 
‘be achieved either alongside of| a! district level. ‘relations with the Democratic 
or independent of political nego-' Party, the labor movement in the 
tiations settling international con- Quiad-Cities is apparently relying 
‘troversies. The adoption of an om- on its own independent strength in 


| nibus resolution, presente by Prof. | D€ the first place. ‘S 
‘Quincy Wright of the University %#¢ If the newly-formed joint AFL- 


Stalin, however, did not seek: _— ) 
| Union leaders of the Four County 
glorilving of his personality. He} 


said that it was not good for the 
people anJi ‘it is very embarrassing: 
to me.’ ” | 

Rev. Bradley confesses that he! 
does not understand the heaning! 
of “one man cuit” becarvse— the! 
Russian authorities now adinit) 
that Stalin urged collective Jead- 
ership; also, though they loudly) 
condemn “one man cult” they do, 
not hesi ate to place all the blame! 
On one man. : 


~ (Continued from Page 16) 
ment of specific measures by 
which the first steps can be taken 
toward disarmament and toward 
stopping the competition for 
more and more terrible weapons 
of destruction.” 
* 
THE parley here was called 
at the initiative of the American 
Association for the United Na- 


* 


SHEETS and other UAW-CIO 
‘Officials have been stressing the 
ed for joint action by labor. They 
1 asked the Democratic Party 


labor candidates and CIO action committee 


tions, along with leading church 
and civic bodies. Among the 
main speakers were Sen. Alexan- 


“Stalin put his trust in the peo- 

| 

ple rather than in the leaders, and} 
the people knew it. They loved] 


| 


of Chicago, indicated a bread area 
of agreement by the delegates on 
disarmament. 


to consider 
‘being rebuffed found it necessary 


‘to challenge some of the Demo- 


portical 
caries through its recommendation 


‘to coordinate its membership on a 


der Wiley of Wisconsin, William 
R. Frve, United Nations corres- 
pondent for the Christian Science 
Monitor: Charles F. Boss, execu- 
tive secretary of the Board of 
World Peace of the Methodist 
Church. 

The parley urged that the U. S. 
take unilateral steps toward the 
ending of nuclear bomb tests 
while at the same time seeking 
an international ‘agreement and 


The work of setitng up a per- CTtic organization's choices in the prec:uct level, they could develop 


‘manent Chicago Coordinating Primary. the strength to make even more 
‘Council on Disarmament was dele-| But during the primary election importart political decisions in the 


gated to a committee headed by campaign Sheets campaign com- future. 
Mrs. Robert M. Mavnard, execu- | ~ 
oe A f 


and trusted him for it. Love and’ | 


respect must be earned. They can-: 
not be enforced.” 

Rev. Bradley ceripares Lenin 
and Stalin to two giants who have 
become unnecessary to the “lesser 
lights,” who can now manage 
without them due to the new cir- 
cumstances, new conditions and 
new problems facing the nation. 

It will be interesting to note 
whether history substantiates the 


Cago. 

| A series of workshop sessions 
‘did much to clarify some of the 
‘remarks by guest speakers earlier 
in the parley. These three panels 
were marked by a vigorous ex- 


‘tive director of the AAUN in Chi- 
7 
Ih —- 


the monitoring of the i.greement 
on banning of tests. | 
° There was also agreement on’! 
Plight of Aged ‘urging negotiations toward “an' 
Dear Editor: ‘arms truce assuring for a period of 
Many readers of the Chicago time no increase of military bud- 
Daily News must have been gets, of stockpiles of weapons,” as, 
shocked to Jearn that not all the a step toward the world-wide re- 
inhabitants of “Skid Row” are duction of arms. The parley also 
“winos” and worse. ‘favored international agreement on: 
About 2,000 old-age pensioners,) aerial and ground inspection ol 
forced to subsist on pitifully in- arms. 
adequate social security and old-. * | 
age assistance funds are compel-| THE ‘significant message from | 
led to live out’ their days among Stevenson said that in the course. 
pickpockets, “jackrollers,” cepe of his campaigning for the Demo-' 
addicts and professional panhand-' cratic nomination for President, he, 
lers. Their meager grants {rom was impressed with the “one cen-. 
the welfare department rule out tral hope” of the people for peace. | 
decent housing anywhere else. | “I sense a growing impatience, 
The social security and old-age! an increasing sense of urgency,’ 
assistance funds, co.bined, aver-' about the insistence that we find 
age about $65.00 a month. Out of a firmer, surer way to peace than 
this must come a sizable chunk for the present armaments race af- 
some “rabbit hutch” on Madison fords,” Stevenson wired to the Chi- 
Street, leaving the pensioner as cago Disarmament Conference. 
little as 25:cents a day for food| At the same time, the Demo- 
and living expenses! It is small’ cratic candidate said that he fav- 
wonder that inen, ‘who have al-jored developmg a guided missile 
ways worked hard and prided program which he said was “en- 
themselves on never asking any, —— P —_ 
favors of life, wait in cafeterias) Madison, Clark and Halsted 
for someone to leave food ou their! Streets. 
dish. | It is hoped that of the numerous 
I am sure that the Daily News, letters received by the-editor of 
series on the problems of Chicago’'s|the Daily News, lhe will emerge 
“forgotten men and women”—thelon how best to - these “older 
65's and cver—has opened up thejcitizens” of Chicavo, These peo- 
eyes of many. No longer will they;nle do not seek hand-outs. They 
characterize as “buaas” all those}seek only: to lead useful lives, to 


present Soviet authorities or Sta- 
lin.—M.Y. 


| 


} 
! 


deterrent to more nations entering 


‘sor of political science at North- 


'the U..S. and the Soviet Union 


change of views. 
ss 


. . . 
“FOR the first time in ten vears,! 


the U. §. and the Soviet Union’ 


have accepted the same premise, | 


that nuclear weapons are here to 


‘stay and weve got to find some. 


way of living together in an atomic! 


world,” said Frye. “Much depends! 


on whether we can negotiate a' 


peace treaty in the eight-vear-old | 
cold war. If we can succeed in! 
this larger effort, much of the dis-; 
ament problem can be solyed.” | 


arm 

“William Davidson, chairman of; 
the Atomic Scientists of Chicago, 
told the delegates that “if an en- 
forceable ban on nuclear weapons 
is agreed upon, and there is a pro- 
hibition on testing, this will be a 


the nuclear arms race.” 
Developing international - trust 

and agreement was stressed by 

Prof. George I. Blanksten, profes- 


western University. He said that a 
disarmament agreement between 


could be one of many types of 
agreements strengthening mutual 
trust and contributing to world 
peace. 

A conference credentials report 
showed that a number ef organi- 
zations had been added since the 


EVEN THOUGH tlie “big pusu” of the united labor move- 
ment hasn't taken shape yet, anti-union and open-shop Chicago 
emplovers are fearful that it will. 

The heads ot the b’g cmplover associations here say frankly 
that industrialists are joing wp with ther organizations in prepa- 
ration for a management fight against a new unmionizing campaign, 

This week, the Employers Association of Chicago announced 
that they had picked up 50 new member firms, with a combined 
work ferce of 100,000. The Chicago Association of Commerce also 
reported that 350 new members have joined up, “under the stimulus 


of the AFL-CIO merger. 
* 


NEGOTIATIONS WERE own this week in an attempt to settle 
the strike of 750 workers at the Goodman Mfg. Co., members of 
UE Local 1114. The union has asked fer an 18 cents an hour wage 


package. 
* - 


WITH A CRISIS severely hitting the farm equipment indus- 
try, the UAW strike at the John Deere plants in the Rock Island 
area is having rough going. The strike is in its fourth month, and 
the company is showing no inclination to negetiate. 

. 
THE CASE of the Stratford Furniture Corp., 2509 W. Cermak, | 
‘s loaded with lessons for labor. Morris Futerian, the owner, de- 
cided-to run away from union wages in Chicago and moved most 
of his operations to New Albany, Mass. He was given a new plant 
with tax concessions and a promise of open-shep protection. 

Playing to Iccal prejudice, Futorian refused to employ Ne- 
groes. However, the workers began joining the Upholsterers In- 
ternational Union in large numbers. 

Futorian flew back to Chicago and dng up a lot of pictures 
from the UIU Juurnal showing Negro and white union members 
seated together at a union convention. 


previous disarment conferenee last 
fall. However, there were very few 
labor delegates at last Saturday's 


who walk aimlessly up and down'live in a decent home. 


se ewes ++ » 0 @ of eeee <«-* “ee ee *e2 ¢ 


| parley. 


! Back In Mississippi Jast week, he enlisted the White Citizens 
Council to distribute copies of these pictues at the plant in an 
i effort to use intinidation and prejudice to deieat the union, 


- 
| 
ee 

— . 
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Primary Vote Deflates © 
— “Favorite Son Lausche 


By ANTHONY KRCHMAREK 
CLEVELAND. — Governor. Lausche's 
in Ohio's primary elections May 8. Lausche ma 


mi georse book was given a severe setback: 
e a strong bid to capture the state’s 58 dele- 


— —_ et 


gates to the Democratic National Convention and assure the mantle of Ohio's favorite son. | 
Liianlitabinmehiadi tiene 


Kilty of these were uncontested. 
Ot the ‘remaining eight, four of 
Lausche’s supporters were defeat- 


ed, reflecting the strong dissatis-, 


faction. with his pussyfooting tac- 
tics. 

This was topped off by the de- 
feat oof Eugene H. Hanhart of 
Dover, in his race for State Cen- 
tral Committeeman of the Demo- 
cratic Party. Hanhart was the state 
chairman and a Lausche support- 
er. This opens wide the door for 
a new alignment of forces within 
the Democratic Party, and its re- 
dations with labor, Negro people 
and farmers. [tis expected that 
Michael V. Disalle, who won the 
party's momination for Governor, 
will name oa strong New Dealer, 
Poli P. Kell of Toledo, as the new 


state Chairman. 

A significant 
years primaries wa sthe except- 
ionally light. vote and the particu- 


larly sharp drop in the Republican, 


vote. Compared to 1952, the GOP 
vote dropped by 32 percent while 
the Democrat vote declined only 
four percent. There was no con- 
test in the Senatorial race and 
Lausche was nominated with 416,- 
G58 votes and the 
Ceorge Bender got 509,187 votes. 

TOLEDOAN Michael V. Disalle 
easily won the: Democrat nomina- 
tion for Governor, The GOP nom- 
ieation went to C. Willian ONeill, 
who was backed by Big Money 
and ai well oiled) party machine, 
reilecling the strong bid of the 
Republicans to cantare the Gov- 
ernors olfice. 


Stephen M. Young received a 


swceping majority in the Democrat 
race for Attorney General. This 
was no doubt a tribute to his ree- 
od as a New Deal Congressman 
in the 30s. He will be opposed by 


College Confah for Smith 
Act Repeal, Disarmament 


ODL RLIN.—With the adoption 
of a program that could well scrve 
as a model for the major political 
parties, Oberlin College closed. its 
1956 Mock Political Convention. 
the first and oldest institution of 
its kind, the Mock Convention 
delegates consist of the citire stu- 
Aaron body. 

Tis is the second time in its 
lone history that) the convention 
was Democrat. Witit Sen. Richard 
I. Neuberger of Oregon as its 
permanent chairman, and after 14 
hours of turbulent debate. the con- 


vention adopted a prograin calling 


for: 


‘niversal disarmament: 


Columbus Freedom Parley H 
Police State Practices Here 


COLUMBUS.—The United) 


State is embracing “totalitar- 
ian technique’ in the name of 
national security, Alan Barth, 
editorial writer for the Wash- 
ington Times Herald, told the Ohio 
Intellectual Freedom’ conference. 
He spoke at the closing session, 
held on April. 28 at the Deshler 
Hilton Hotel in Columbus. 

He declared the “cult of sec- 
recy) which had grown around our 
scientific development. He attack- 


ea encouragement of “tale bearing| Ralph Rudd, chairman of 
wire-tapping | 


faceless informers,” 
and prying into private lives by 
our national police force, and the 
acceptance of the “spurious doc- 
trine of guilt by association.” He 
labelled as most dangerous the ex- 


feature of this 


‘dates were in the race tor six sena- 


County and 95 Candidates tor 18 
Republican. 


’ 
| 


repeal time said) something.” 


‘over, Barth concluded, “into a 


mirror imave of what we loathe.’ 


of his personal experiences during. 
~|cah Association of University te 


It has spurred an insurgent slate 
in opposition to the official slate 
for offices of the Cleveland Indus-’ 
trial Union Council, to be elected 


pledge an all-out-approach to la- 


ledo, Youngstown and Canton, 
where organized labor gave full: 
jJendorsement to labor-liberal can- 
didates, King, Carney and Witmer, 
led the entire Democrat slate in 


tion in the Cleveland elections was 
made by the Citizens Labor Com- 
mittee which supported a slate of 
labor-liberal candidates and suc- 
ceeded in nominating for the state 
‘legislature Norman A. Fuerst, 
‘Francis D. Sullivan and Joseph J. 
| Horvath. 


was the large number of Negro 
| candidates to win nominatien. 
Willian Saxbe. The most. spirited Twelve Negro cundidates, includ- 
contests took place in the race for ing three women, won  oagges 
state legislature. ‘Thirty-tive candi. | for county and state offices, 

L ) of them Republicans and _ two 
Democrats. Charles Loeb won the 


LAUSCHE 


torial Mominations trom Cuvahoga 
the 21st District. 

THE greatest: setback for the Attesting to the strong influence 
liberal) forces in the Democrat Of nationality groups in Cleveland 
Party was the failure to nominate politics were the six nominations 
Senator loseph  Avallone, who ter State Senate—three Czechs, 
missed by 1.400 votes. Because of two Italians, and one Hungarian. 
his liberal record in the Senate. he They are Bartunek, Petrash, Cala- 
was relusecd® endorsement Iv the brese, Celebrezze and Svoboda. 
Miller Machine. At the same time: In the race for Common Pleas 
the Cleveland trade union leader-| Judge of Cleveland,, William J. 
ship had blocked the endorsement McDermott was nominated by the 
of any candidates in the primaries highest vote. A Republican, Mc- 
by labor) groups, despite sharp! Dermott was one of the panel of 
criticism by the national PAC, ‘Defense Counsel in the recent Ohio 

This has given rise’ to bitter’ Smith Act trial, whose client, E. C. 
criticism of the “do-tothing” elec-, Greenfield, was acquitted by the. 
toral position of labor leadership. + jury. 


CHALLENGES UNION 


COLOR BARS 
CLEVELAND, O.—Charging 

that Local 38 of the IBEW 

AFL has kept him out of the 


union because of his race and 


House seats. 


of the Smith Act: condemnation 


of MeCarran Internal Security. 

Act; immediate passage of Federal color, Theodore Pinkston, 

ge tide Psi Abllaiat _| Cleveland electrician won a 
‘ronk al list Ob presidential nomi-: ° . , 

| public hearing befare the Com- 


nations which inclided: Lyndon’ j : | = 
fohnson, Truman, Harriman and |, munity Relations Board. This is 


Kefauver,) the convention chose the first hearing to be granted 
Stevenson, as the standard bearer.’ ynder Cleveland’s fair employ- 
Almove to nominate Lausche: ' ti di 
quickly eWVaporated. | | eee ae ee 
Amongst the main speakers was! €48e has attracted national at- 
the NAACP, the Pittsburgh 
tention. The national office of 
FEPC and other groups have 
asked permission to attend. The 
Urban League has been battling 
the color bars of this local since 
| 1947. 


the Democratic gubernatorial @an- 
didate Michael Disalle who con- 
demned those institutions of learu- 
ing where!) “they grovel in fear of 
freedom of speech and apply. the 
gage rule because someone some- 


in June. The insurgent candidates | 


bor political action. | 
In the industrial centers of To-. 


these areas. An important contribu- 


A MOST positive development 


GOP nomination for Congress .in' 


{ 
‘shadowing serious prob 


. | . + 
Opened an extension in the pressed, payments. 


‘have been laid off since the end short work weeks. 


The | 


its 


into’ traditionally non-government ‘around the question whether a 
areas. He declared: |Communist has a right to teach. 
| “Under guise of searching for: The negative position taken by a 
jsubversion, Congressional inves- Toledo attorney, George Gould 
ti ” . %. . ‘ 1a , s ‘ 
testing Gommittees hay e, va was vigorously challenged by the 
| more m recent years, intrud-| majority of those present, includ- 
ed their authority into areas where ing Alan.Barth and Judge Dorothy 


‘it does not belong.” ‘Kenyon of New York City. 
“We haye gone a frighteningly, 


long w 
‘cation Association, The Cleveland 


Following his address, 
the | fessors, 


Cleveland ACLU posed the ques- | Service 


books restrict freedom of speech?”|CIO Council and *Federation of 


‘He gave a vigorous presentation | Labor, the Ohio Library Associa-|legal basis for such an agency.| 
tion and the Ohio Division Ameri-| Isaacs boasts that he will continue the Nelson. decision, the chances 


the Cleveland Smith Ac* trial. 


TTTa , or ~ P , > 7 . 
tension of governmental authority| A heated discussion developed mcn. 


Supreme Court decision in the 


Amongst the sponsors of the. 
IV tow ard making ourselves Conference were: The Ohio Edu- 


| Press, The Cleveland and Colum-' decision. 
bus Newspaper Guilds, the Amer-| 
Mr. ican Association of University Pro- 
The American Friends 
| 1 Committee, Inc., Ohio 
tion—“Does a Smith Act trial of} Civil Liberties Union, The Ohio! 


purpose of “exposing subversives' 


| OHIO NEWS | 
— Buckeye Briefs 


“A Communist is the best person to explain Communist ideas 
to students,” said Protessor George Boss of Jobns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Speaking before the Cleveland Chapter of the university's 
alumni, the _scholar held that Communists would be a real asset 
on college teaching staffs. “It would be ridiculous to have an op- 
ponent of Einstein explain his theories.” : 

x 


YOUNGSTOWN, The Chief of police branded two leading 
Negro ministers ay ‘liars.’ Rev. C. G. Morgan and Rev. S. $. Booker 
had signed their names to an NAACP leaflet which charged the 
Youngstown police with responsibility for the death of Mrs. Jewel 
Whiteside. While riding on a bus she suffered a stroke, but. in- 
stead of taking her to a hospital she was taken to jail and booked 
as intoxicated, Mrs. Whiteside later died on the way to the hospital. 

. 


SIMON GERSON, speaking at the Cleveland May Day rally, 
drew large cheers when he denounced the local subversive squad 
for interfering with freedom of speech and assembly. Clevelanders 
are determined tu put an end to the practice of stationing Sgt. 
Ungvary and other plain clothes cops outside meeting halls who 
take down names § attendants and auto registration numbers for 


purposes of intimidation. 


« 


A DRIVE TO UNIONIZE thousands of unorganized Ohio 
workers will shortly get under way. Regional Director Jesse Gal- 
lagher, who will head the drive, has announced as its goal the 
East Ohio Gas Co., Thompkins Products and Cleveland Pneumatic 
Tool. The AFL+C1O will also undertake to bring into its ranks 
thousands of city, county and state employes, as well as_ those 
working in banks, airports and department stores. 


EE 


Auto Layotts 
Ohio Gties Hard 


CLEVELAND. — Coming on the heels of an expected 
April upturn, that turned out to be a five percent drop in 


car sales, the announced cuts in auto production for May 


Cloae OT 
ti some 2,000 workers were laid off 


the pocket-book. Layotfs and short, trom os ee oy He oe 
work weeks are the order of the 7 recaued im neg , de ted 
day at most of the big plants. |} -8 engine production is schedule 

At the Coit Road Plant of Fisher: for another cut, and further lay- 
| : ‘offs. 


Body, many departments have 

been getting four day work weeks.| MANY LAID-OFF workers are 
About 15. percent of the work going back to Pennsylvania, West 
force is laid off. Jobs from the Virginia and Tennessee. No sup- 
metal. assembly department have’ plemental unemployment benefits 
been moved to the modern facil-!are in prospect for Ohio workers 
lant. fore-- because the unemployment referen- 
ome when dum was defeated last November 
the automated stamping plant goes and there has been no vigorous a 
into operation at Mansfield. !action to secure a favorable ruling 


At Chevrolee-Cleveland. which from the O.S.E.S. on the SUB 


and June are shifting. 
auto workers “with a hard righit 


ities at Hamilton, Ohio 


metal division last year and instal-; Those not laid off are suffering 
led an automated tube mill for also, because last year's overtime 
drive shafts, about 200 workers has been replaced by this year s 
In a typical 
‘case, a worker in one of the big 
* ‘plants figured from his paystubs 
THE STATION WAGON plant that he had suffered a 22 percent 
of Fisher Body has curtailed: pay cut for the first four months 
schedules and further reductions of this year over last. Thus many 
are expected. At the Brookpart workers are looking for aggressive 
Ford Motor Co. plant expansion, action in UAW Region 2 to secure 
and lavoffs are going.on at the the GAW benefits and get the ball 
same time. In the first quarter.! rolling for 30-40: 


of April. 


eae ee ae 


Take State Contempt 
Cases to U.S. High Court 


DAYTON. — Defying the'and subversive organizations even 
before they get started.” 

With Harvey Matusow as: his 
chief investigator and _ witness, 
‘Isaacs had carried his state Un- 
Amcrican Activities witchhunt in- 
(9 every industrial center during 
1950-51. Twenty - three persons 
‘were cited for contempt, in Akron, 
now indicated that he will revise’ Dayton, Columbus, ‘Canton and 
the Ohio Sedition Law in an ef- Cincinnati, for refusing to name 
fort to circumvent the high court's, names, on the ground that the Fifth - 
Amendment does not apply under 

Sidney Isaacs, former counsel for Ohio law because of the state im- 
the Ohio Un-American Activities munity statute. 

Commission, ptesently heads a sub-} Last February the Ohio Supreme 
versive activities department under | Court by a 4 to 3 decision upheld 
O'Neill, despite the fact that the the conviction in-four cases. They 


Nelson decision has wiped out alll are now carrying the appeal to the 
U. S. Supreme Court. In view of 


Nelson case, Ohio McCarthy- 
ites are persisting in their 
campaign of political repres- 
sion. State Attorney  Gencral 
O'Neill, dho had joined with his 
counterpart in 41 other states to 
uphold the Nelson conviction, has 


to head that department for the appear good that the Ohio court's 
decision will be overruled, 


Union Confabs Demand Demo House Cleaning -:-- >» 
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The Sugar Ray Film 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


I AM glad to see that 
Frankie Sinatra has about 
clinched a deal with Sugar 
Ray Robinson to do a film 
of the champions life story. 

It can be a tine 
and exciting 
film, as the 
: story of Jackie 
Robinson was, 
and as, To am 
told for [ miss- 
ed it, Joe Louis 
story. , 
Sugar Pay, 
an artist of the 
ring, Woh Tew 
laurels when he 
made his come-back and I be- 
lieve that Frankie, now an inde- 
pendent producer as well as an 
artist, cum make a meritorious 
Lilia. 

That: Hollywood is producing 
films like these is all to the good. 
The cinema is a splendid nieans 
of recreating the life and times 
of aman. Who can forget some 
of the biographies of the late 30s, 
the lite of Zola, of Pasteur, the 
geniuses of maukind and others 
like them. 

x 

I WELCOME such pictures as. 
the lives of the two champions 
Robinsons—Sugar Ray and Jackie, 
and of Joe ‘Louis; they are far 
from the libelous caricatures Hol- 
Ivwood once manufactured of the 
Negro. They are steps along the 
road to a complete and honest 
portrayal of that part of our na- 
tion that has been maligned so 
long. And vet this type of movie 
is, I feel, a step backward from 
the films of the late SOs when 
movies like Lost Boundaries, 
Pinky, Intruder in the Dust, The 
Well, appeared. 

The elfort there strove to por- 
trav, with a greater measure ol 
understanding and truth, the re- 
lations between the Negro and 
the white in our land; the rav- 
ages of racism on the lives of 
the one-tenth of our populace 
and its corroding effect upon 
the other nine-tenths. eee 

These were milestones, though 
it must be said that many who 
themselves as) Marvist 
critics pretty far astray 
When we assessed them. 
what disparagingly they were de- 
scribed as Hollywood's “New 
Look,” and were regarded, 
somehow, as more insidious than 
the, previously flagrantly racist 
brand. The blight of the dog- 
matic overlay what we thought: 
we did not understand the well- 
springs of this that was new. We 
did not see that they were ap- 
pearing on the American scene 
after the enormous experiences 
of a war against fascism, its ter- 
ror and its mythology of the 
Aryan supreme. And the vast 
shakeup in understanding, or the 
lack of it; that inevitably resulted 
when Negroes and whites work- 
ed together in war industry, and 


regard 
went 
Some- 


‘We Will Win’, Say Negro 


By ADAM LAPIN 


As we drove westward through Tennessee to st 
phase of our 17-day trip through the South, we passed 
Jonesboro with a modest wooden sign on the 3 lawn: 


Leaders Across the Sout 


(l'irst of a series.) 


all 


“TRICKY DIC K” NIXON'S BID FOR POWER 


IT IS NOW more than 
two weeks since The Work- 
er went before Kederal 
Judge Richard Levet.to ask 
for an injunction against fur- 
ther seizure of our income by 
the Treasury Departinent under 
its phony tax lien. 

As we've said before, the gov- 
ernment did not trv to justily its 
arbitrary tax seizure... [t argued 
arrogantly that the courts have 
no right to interfere in) its ab- 
solute rule in “tax” matters. 

At this writing (Wed.) Judge 
Levet has not yet handed down 
his decision on our. injunction 
plea. Meanwhile, existence 
would have been impossible 
with our income tied up, ex- 
cept for the yeoman work of the 
Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press, set up) overnight 
when T-men seized our offices. 
The Committee has undertaken 
to raise funds to keep the Daily 
Worker publishing in face olf 
the tax attack. 

* 
THIS WEEK the Committee 


issved a plea for $100,000 over 


Nevro soldiers fought and died 
as white soldiers did- 
ali |. 


THE NEGRO community had 


become stronger and more con- | 


scious Of its political strength. 
Simultaneously through the land 
there was the re-ussertion of the 
rights of Man, the re-emphasis 
on the meaning of our Constitu- 
tion and its Bill of Rights. The 


spirit of America that bred the | 


Abolitionists had never died, and 
the full conscience of our nation 
was re-awakened. The words and 
ideas of men like Emerson and 
Thoreau and Thaddeus Stevens 
were not gone with the wind. 
They were etched more deeply in 
the national soul than we had 
recognized. 

Some of these pictures reflect- 
ed: not clearly, certainly, nor as 
fully and as completely and as 
unmistakably as we wanted, 

(Continued on Page 13) 


| 


= —_— — 
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me 


~ 


'N ew Address of 
Free Press Body 


The Emergency Committee 
for a Free Press has set up head- 
quarters at 575 Sixth Ave., corner 
16 St., Room 301. 

Send or bring all contributions 
there to keep The Worker 
going. Robert Dunn is _treas- 
urer. 


my 


the next few months to help it 
in its job of carrying us through 


- the summer. 


The Comumittee’s statement 
called attention to the strong 
reaction against the tax seizure 
by newspapers, organizations 
and individuals throughout. the 
country. It declared that since 
the government chose to attack 
The Worker through its finances, 
the committee's function had to 
include raising money for the 
paper, 

“Supporters of a free press 
responded splendidly to Com- 
mittee appeals following seizure 
of Daily Worker offices on March — 


——S=— 


COMMITTEE ASKS $100,000 FOR WORKER © 


27, its statement said. “But 
the paper is back at its offices, 
and the emergency appears to 
be over. Hence contributions 
have fallen off.” 

It warns that this is where 
the greatest danger lies. For 
the government can move to shut 
us down financially, with public 
clamor stilled. 

“The Daily Worker has in- 
formed us that, in the present 
adverse circumstances, it op- 
erates at a deficit of close to 
$20,000 a month,” the statement 
said... “In the past this was made 
up by a $100,000 fund cam- 
paign which pulled the paper 
through until Labor Day.” 

Our $100,000 campaign would 
normally have gotten under way 
early in April. The Committee's 
initiative is calling for this maney 
now is a life-aud-death matter 
for us. As a Daily Worker edi- 
torial said: “... the Daily Worker 
heartily and gratefully endorses 
the action of the Committee 
members. We are certain our 
readers will respond to their plea | 


(Continued on Page 13) 


inside THE WORKER 


Liberals Plan for Elections 


—See Page 2 


CP Calls Election Conference 


—See Page 4 


Soviet Cuts Armed Forces 


—See Page 5 


Wire-Tap Plot Exposed 


—See Page 6 


Two Years of School Integration 


- §ee Pages 8, 9 


art the working, or interviewing, 


old house in the little town of 


_ Site of the pubilcation 


“THE EMANCIPATOR” 
‘First abolition paper in the world, 

[ should hasten to add that the 
sign was not typical of the monu- 
ments we saw throughout the~ 
South. No town was too small ia 
hive a statue to the dead in “The 
War Between the States,” to Jef- 
‘foerson Davis or some Confederate 
genere. In fact, there was little or 
no evidence there had ever been 
nay other war, 

The cloying impact of the past 
mwas everywhere. The svmbols of 
histor are used in the great bat- 
tles still going on today. They are 
used) as weapons aguinst the eman- 
cipation of the Negro people—and 
of the South itself—-from the. still 
powerlul vrip of the plantation 
system and of the decaying econ- 
omic and social forces and -institu- 
Chola, 

But af Tennessce was. in) some 
respects not typical of the entire 
South, it Was tor that very reason 
ha good place to start a voyage of 
discovery and exploration of that 
vast region, In Tennessee you see 
‘hot only a clash between different 
itracditious lut, above all, a clash 
betweerl the old and the new. You 
see contrasts which illuminate what 

IS happening everywhere in the 
South. 

We (I traveled with Joseph Sta- 
‘robin, author and = foreign cor- 
——~ | respondent) began our trip) with 
ithe big qnestions: 
| © What is the outlook in the 
fight for integration? 

» @ What is the status 
pl. tntation sy stem? 

| © How strong and united is the 
Negro people’s movement? 

| © Tlow strong are the 
Citizens (Councils? 

@ What are Southern white lib- 
erals doing? 

| © What is the outlook in the 
‘light for integration? 

We saw the historic meeting of 
the Negro people of Montgomery, 
April 24 where they voted to 
We took 


of the 


White 


| 
| 
pon 
‘continue their boycott. 
in a meeting of the Mississippi 
Council of Negro Leadership. We 
atlended a meeting of the White 


Citizens Council in Forest, Miss., 


t couple of hours later. 
, . 

Wk TALKED to 53 representa- 
tives of differing points of view, 
‘to a leader of the White Citizers 
‘Council in Alabama, to Negro and 
white iministers, to white’ liberals 
‘and Jabor leaders, to Negro lead- 
fers, Workers, business people and 
| professionals. 

Of course, I didn’t come up with 
definitive answers to all our ques- 
itions in two and a half weeks of 
ti king to people all day and then 


; 


— driving at night or in the morning 


ito out next stopping place for a 
‘total of 5,050 miles. _ 

| | But 1 could hardly escape some 
‘distinct. impressions and conclu- 
sions. 

One of those was the confidence 
of the Negro leaders that they 
would eventually succeed in fight- 
‘ing through for full citizenship. 

Typical was the attitude of a 
Negro minister in Orangeburg, 
S. C., where the Negro people first 
istruck back last September with a. 
boycott against the economic 
squecze of the White Citizens 


Councils. 


* 

HE WAS INVOLVED in a4i_ht 
against all the concentrated might 
of the South Carolina planters and 
their political servitors. Yet as we 
left his home, he shook our hands 
and said with deep feeling, “We 
will win.” 
| Jn contrast was the impression 
| {Continued on Page 2) 
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| NEW WAYS ON THE PLANTATION. 


~ Dems on Notice from Labor 
-Won't Be Rubber Stamps’ 


By GEORGE MORRIS : 
WASHINGTON.—A growing trend in the ranks of labor not to be rubber-stamped 


hy the Democratic Party, received new impetus this week in the convention of the Textile 
Workers Union of America when that party was told that if it “tries to work both sides 


of the street, it will no longer de-! 
s-rve the support of the nulebl agent 
labor movement.” | 

Those. were the words of Emil 
Kicve. president of the union (now, 
roared but elected chairman of) 
is board) as he opened the con- 
vention of 1,300 delegates from, 
St states. About a fifth of the del-| 
Coates are from southern and bor- 
dor states. The spirit of that hev- 
yote ran through the convention 
one ey mal i ey eat the difficulties the trade unions are Fs 
Actomobile Workers held) in the. pis having to build up effective pOo-| as gs Mo ¥ oe: 
AUCOIMOD LTE ee litical action, Rieve added: | i a Ly OE ee 


and Democrats. But it is time the 
party realized that it cannot have| # 
one policy for Texas and another! ™% 
for New York, whether the issue is| 4.“ 
natural gas, the Taft-Hartley Law; ®& *2 
or segregation in the public 
schools, If the Democratic Party) 
tries to work both sides of the 
street, it will no longer deserve 
_the support of the American labor} &% 
movement.” 
Then apparently in an allusion to 


er ree eee ee ee TTT 


sume Sheraton Park Hotel audito-; s ates deal Ge iis a pe 
viet. at Which Walter) Reuther, ite oe 5 « od. ou to sate workers . CA 5 i ici aad 
xs rved- notice on the Democratic: ms 0 picdge their money, their time: @@ = ae 
Pariv it cannot have “Sen. Kast-! | OAS fe F and their—votes, oven aba: 
maakt aad labor” at the same time. i‘ wi ' age gr a ogee Ps 

Also, as in the auto parley, the _ —_— aadatek, will 5 clean Te Steer Mechanical cotton picker at work. Modern machines are soon 
texcile workers called for a new] of Senator Eastland of Mississippi.” everywhere on the great plantations but the old relationships based 
Jercivn policy approach—more = in| n : PP!. | on absclute economic power of the plantation owner remain. 
siep with world changes and the ute | of | the “ ,oderation’| THERE WAS poththie: duaemnb!. 


ce chalheage of lithe. Jsouthern| SF ing such keynote at the CWO) Reamort from the South 
ate te “Citizens Council” racists: 1 lb a ogg bn ol ager py mii dale dhe the bie ase 
Vth? 4 ‘ : ACIS | q ie ” ‘ Vj ‘ ° a : e 
nowy widening their reactionary” ae eg oom satan take x ay es IB : ‘camel ory pee (Continued from Page 1) see there are great diversities. 
scope to fighting labor.  ctoel with Taocesih (19 48 he Dieine.| New Deal and he listed ]2 topics of desperation I got from the} Tennessee gavé me a sense from 
Hieighiening the spirit of the 4). awh ne eel they de-\for further improvements—but na rere os — the beginning that the South is 
teatile workers to some degree Was manded a positive hard - hitting made no mention of civil rights 9r| Nmetheless communicated ¢ sense noe gi pte, Professional Southem- 


ticir recent wage increase—a mod- F ‘elated j Both i mene 

program in the interests of the any related issue. Both in quantity] ,¢ \.. Tene . 

¢.t one, but the first break of the: soe! anit 6 clete oun ap, Of weakness and futility in the face mogenous unit, a vast plantation 
people. They have lost every time) 2n¢ emphasis, Dubinsky’s Taynote of forces they cannot forever with-| dedicated to an old way of life. 


. 

five-;ear wage freeze and streak’ they tried to be as respectable as} was given to his ut anti-! rand 7 rt of the South, 
° ennessee 1S part O e€ 20u 

, The uneveness of the progress hut af South that is changing, 


. i we — industry. fos thé opposition.” | Soviet slandering and_ sabre-rat- 

aSiS- 1OF at cnange was create He demanded that the Demo-. tling. His main theme Was that ; . . ‘ . 

ky a series of strikes that involved | crats do some “house cleaning”|there is no change in the Soviet | CCing made towards integration Is becoming industrialized. It was 

more than 50,000 of the unions. , lta: ; . “| Striking. There is a great difference deeply affected by the New Deal 
80,” | wmen's and obserying the miserable rec-|Union or the world situation, and | petween what is happening inion . a 

members since the last convention, | ord of the present Democratic) consequently, there is no cause for, ppening land particularly by TVA which 


the TWUA’s executive council re-' -. chhnan | 1 __., ;states like Tennessee, bordering on | raised living standards and speeded 
congress, he went on: ge in U. S. foreign policy.’ the plantation areas, and in the feahaadaieeaiian ae 


sorted, | : : : ° : 
I ( | “To be sure there are Democrats: (Continued on Page 13) deep South. Even within Tennes- * 


* 
THE CONVENTION of | the —~| THE. FIRST NEGRO Jeader we 
interviewed was Z. Alexander 


is 
Ss, 
so 


| 
Tiitcrnational Ladies Garment ° _© s 
Workers Union, meeting in At- e r Looby of Nashville, one of the 
Jantic Citv, simultaneously, whose citys two Negro lawvers. He 


nmicnibers have suffered economical- spoke with a vigorous but calm 


ly much as did the textile workers, confidence, typical of Negro lead- 
also gave some evidence of a ers throughout the South, of gains 
heightened spirit but it was not 0 fd arns being made in Nashville and else- 

F J s @ iwhere in the state. Schools there 


nearly to the degree and up to the 
siolity : » tortile enn. The Worker Washington Barea ; ‘ ; ati 
quality reflected in the textile con one ti WASHINGTON. are expected to start integrating, 


vention. The most the workers in AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC Action who are in fact, if not in word, the gers har “i riers ls 
. spoke Oo e victory in 


Atlantic City got was a) promise A ae EH bes | ae | 
from the leaders that a wage raise on 1 ad of the Democratic Farty, wamed the party last week that compromis€ ON | Nashville which resulted in dese- 
will be sequested. iberal principles and on the sclection of a liberal ticket was the sure road to defeat. gregating the city golf links—and 
The chief leaders of both unions the ninth annual ADA con-| é = : an of the impact of Montgomery, an 
have a socialist background, but vention here said that if the Dem- | that the Democratic Party vigor-| paigns” since 1946, has “disquali-|impact we felt.everywhere in the 
they are talking varv differently ocratic Party abandons the ap-, ously promote the prinicples em- fied himself’ for the post of vice} South. 
ice | Mews: Bieve |laid ibe dian POS of “agressive liberalism” it bodied in its recent national plat-| president, the qualifications for| “The,’re courteous on the city 
atiaid that the predictions of the risks “losing its political reason forms and put in positions of lead-|which ate “also the qualifications transit lines now,” he said. 
pollsters Eisenhower will win may for existence. ership only those who uphold such for the Presidency itself.” Negro leaders, including Repub- 
prove true. The convention was divided on principles. | * _ l|licans like Looby, spoke with re- 
“One reason I think is that the Which candidate should be sup-| The ADA accused “some” Dem-|. THERE WERE substantial dif- spect of Sen. Estes Kefauver—and 
Democrats offer little that is bet- ported, whether Adlai Stevenson, nia congressional leaders ot eee a 2 views of the three) with a somewhat nt reserved 
ter,” he said, and observed that Estes Kefauver, or Averell Harri- val eg evasion, Or ap- sn ehh ates w ich were gee although de nitely friendly man- 
Selon Ak Sn Eheussiletic linpalice- anal (nck & didlenbened| these dif. ave 1 5, mythical party unity ae convention through record-|ner of Gov? Frank Clement who 
man are “imitating” Eisenhower on ferences in a unanimous demand i.) °° 4 qomenitinent Tee |C. ereer with Eimer Davis, | has thus far refused to be pushed 
eral welfare above special and sec-: radio commentator. This was most]/around by the Citizens Councils 
tional interests.” ‘ obvious on the peace issue. which are particularly strong in 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS In an implicit blow at the John-; Stevenson declared that “re-;the Memphis area. 
frog iter group, which is set sumption of our quest for peace” a big reason sa — big gains 
se pha on dominating the national Dem- was the “most important issue” in|in Tennessee is that for the most 
| © USW to Seck Wage Hike ,ocratic convention in Chicago be- the election. “Deterioration in our;part Negroes —- Sa We They 
en ‘ginning Aug. 13, the ADA warned | position in the world, the loss of|represent a real political force. 
| Longshore Meets in Texas against “any effort to reach a com- leadership, of influence, stature by} 1 also got a feeling in Tennessee 


aa i gee S| P's ; : i ‘promise within the party by nam- the United States in the past few;and it was confirmed later, that 
THE UNITED Steelworkers Anthony Anastasia, a vice-pres- ‘ing a presidential candidate whose: years seems to me by all odds the| what happened in states bordering 


ee Se Linge ae ee and the ILA national offi- liberal convictions and perform-' greatest peril that we can antici-jon the deep South might well 
iiduatiry feo aitiedintinl| svi nm ~en syne noteworthy” than pate in this year,” he declared. 7 a major —- the plan- 
“era meee) PPAR | ih ap, [Mose of Stevenson, Kefauver or; Kefauver charged the adminis-|‘#40n states of Alabama, Missis- 
increase, a 52-weck layoff plan, WALTER REUTHER criti- | Harriman. : sialien oat 4 “i seis to carry out! S#ppi, Georgia and South Carolina, 
premium aw for A ae he c ized 9 four-day work week of * and to effectuate a tore: oie making more untenable the posi- 
a company-financed heai'h in- General Motors and Chrysler : ! tion iti r 
eee greeny union shop, Corp. because it “means spread- SINCE SENATOR Lyndon that gives us the best chance of Vast x em Ser ye 
edditionxl holiday and vaca.ion ing the burden of unemploy- ls and w 
| : : lan Ei ' e saw 
pay, and higher pensions. ment on the backs of the work- va ise ore ee Eisenhower | Harriman contended that the we Criss-cros a ae aa ee 
Negotiations are scheduled to ers and also conceals the seri- |. 4 of Governor Allan Shivers “overriding issue is for the long ee . 
bevin in about two weeks, The — ovsness of the current unem- “~ if pu iin bs. pee Tf ce there/run, the world problem of the There is oe cheney ad- 
las been a marshalling Of Con-| fight against Communism.” T ; : 


contracts expire June 30. The ployment situation in the auto- ; vanced as w ar 

: 4h ervativ -| “weer tage s well a d 

talks will cover about 650,000 mobil industry.”. The UAW cate ‘o _ ee ae ag influence of the Kremlin is TisB | South. fh cites se 
rces around Johnson asjand “ours declining,” he said. He 


USW members in the basic steel _ leader said it “als i | 
iicustry and ats thie | patteth foe ccadbaed (a Shel t0\ bakabe the the camdidate, and for the purpose predicted further dire results if the . 
later ne;zotiations with steel fab- myth of Republican sisliais - Agro ne ie » Pee ive state-| Eisenhower administration were! NEARLY 25 PERCENT of the 
ricators and — y:lants. in this election year.” the basth’s platiorns civil rights in reelected. di nation's — os Seen 
GM president Harlow H. ‘ A are now in the South—althoyp 
P arsow Et. Car- | rile AIDA mando its cone objec-' THE CONVENTION placed|these are mainly concerned with 


THE EXECUTIVE board of _ tice announced thcre would be 
tive in the election campaign the| primary responsibility for the civil| processing raw materials rather 


policy meeting this week in t f ae POU . use 7 
incl “eas, Anunis st plop ne as tne yet warmed that the nomi als flective actin. It charged| The South produces 80 perceot of 
snes expected to be taken us ar the UAW. on CF Nae we oubty | that Republi Party has nation’s natural gas, per- 
the possibilities of tH ing td vet ° li¢ fateful because of the President's shown themselves “basically indif-| cent of its petroleum, 52 percent 
; inio the AFL-CIO, as ‘voll as THE SOUTH’S largest steec] jhealth. Nixon, the convention said, ferent” to civil rights and has “ tof its textiles les, $2 percent of ‘its 
tue inner-union scrap between - (Cantinued on'Page 5) “by his conduet'in political cam- ' ‘(Corttnfued on Page 13): ‘:#1¢didadbhdid on Page 18))- : 


r c| (ages a. | Vin. “me ~ 
(°°. 4 oo 3 DORKS... a | + sian tal | bethit'fheyie i gf, =O 9° git 24 4 sy baceh tise Qe Ww aie fe }! 44 ‘HE AZ 1c SHS fh fa’ “4eé-s 


‘Johnson's impressive victory over! having peace.” 


beei.. seara 


ILLINOIS 


Letters from our readers are. 
sincerely invited. Kindly address: 
the Illinois Waxker, 36 West Ran- 
dolph Street, Room 806, Chicago 


1, Illinois. 


‘Satan or Saint? 
Dear Editor: 

The controversy 
Stalin was Satan or caint will y rob- 
ably rage for some time. Ironical- 
Jy, those progress'ves who form- 
erly would countenance not even 
the slightest criticisin of Stalie now 
number among his bitterest and 
most vociferous critics. Why? Is. 
it because it seers the “thing to. 
do? 

Rev. C. P. Bradley of London, 
in the March 28 issue of “United, 
People” remains unconvinced. He 
writes: “Stalin was never a. cicta-! 
tor. Ife enjoyed) enormous pres-| 
five, which is a different. thing. 
His prestige was based upon his 
abilitv and sincerity. For 53> vears, 
he endured a physical and mental 
strain enough to kill ten men. 

“He lived to see Russia beat off! 
the attacks of 20 « apitalist armies, | 
1918-20; to organize the 75 nation- | 
alities into one harmonious com- 
munity; to organize the naticn to 
beat off the attacks of a huge in- 
ternational war machine, 1941-45.) 
By 1953 his work was magnificent. 
Jy done and he knew it. 

Stalin, however. did not beell| 
glorification. “Back in 1950 he 
inade emphatic protest against the 
adoration of his name, and_ the! 
glorifying of his personality. He| 
said that it was not good for the: 
people and ‘it is very embarrassing 
to me.” 

Rev. Bradley confesses that he 
does not understand the meaning! 
of “one man cuit” because the: 
Kuussian authorities now : 


as to W Vether 


admit, 
that Stalin urged collective lead- 
ership; also, though they loudly 
condemn “one man cult” they do. 
not hesi ate to place all the blame, 
On One man. 

“Stalin put his trust in the peo- 
ple rather than in the. leaders, and) 
the peonle knew it. They loved! 
and trusted him for it. Love and 
respect must be earned. They can-, 
not be enforced.” 

Rev. eaiey ccripares Lenin 
and Stalin to two giants who have 
become unnecessary to the “lesser 
lights,” \who can now manage} 
without them due to the new cir- 
cumstances, new conditions 
new problems facing the nation.) 

It will be interesting to 


whether history substantiates the 


present Soviet authorities or Sta-' 


lin.—M.Y. 


‘stimulus of the AFL-CIO merger.” 


and 


} 
note! 
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Employers Fashion Anti-Labor Weapons 


wi SAM KUSHNER 

CHICAG O.—Industrialists in 
Lcscabe, who have done their full 
‘share of violent strikebreaking in 
‘the past, appear to be shaping a 
counter-offensive against any plan 
‘of the merged labor movement to: 
organize the hundreds of thou- 
‘sands of unorganized workers in 


|pearing in 1940 at the head of a) 
sean of 1,700 police at the Har-| 
vester strike. Smashing his way 
through the picket line and open- 
ing a corridor for scabs, Barnes 


hin, the hatred of the trade union 
movement of this city. 


this area. 
That was the meaning of the 


call issied Jast week by Charles’ ployers break the strikes in the remembered by the packinghouse 


Craigmille, president of the open 


against labor. 

Ominous also was the = an- 
nouncement by two of the big, 
employers’ associations here that! 
open-shop employers are joining’ 
up ata vapi pace. As the maga- 
zine Business Week put it, hun- 
‘dreds of firms are flocking into, 
the Chicago Association of Com-) 
merce and the Employers Associa-' 
tion of Chicago “through the 


* 

AND as if to emphasize one of, 
‘their main forms of “strike insur- 
ance,” employers joined last week 
in a tribute to the notorious Police 


Capt. George T. Barnes, head ot 
the so-called Labor Detail. 


In a glowing eulogy appearing has become a factor in helpmg to ‘he International Association of chairman 


in “the Chicago Daily News, Bar-| 
nes’ 16-year record on behalf of 
chicago industrialists was lauded. | 
Chicago labor remembers Bar- 
nes, then a police sergeant, ap- L 


IN 1946, when the Labor Detail 
was called. upon to help the em- 


gear shops, hundreds of pickets 


‘shop Belden Mfg. Co. for an Hl- were arrested. There were some i 
linois “right-to-work” law directed) days when this reporter saw as'struggle which saw one. striker 


‘many as 150 strikers jailed by Bar-. 
‘nes. Incidentally, one of the ar- 
rested pickets was Pat Greathouse, | 


began a career which has earned | j 


ago.” 


intervened in the Harvester strike. 
This time, a Negro strike leader, 
Harold Ward, was arrested as a 

IT IS all this ght Daily News | part of a plan to get a murder con- 
writer Robert M. Lewin summar-jviction against him and thereby 
izes b claiming that Barnes has/shatter the morale ‘of the strikers. 


‘now international vice- 


en of 
'the United ame" Wor , 


ers. 


helped to “settle 1,200 disputes in| This frameup attempt blew up 


Chicago since the labor detail was when a jury onueien Ward. 
established 16 years and 4 months 

DURING My past year, thie 
Westinghouse strikers and the Re- 
veer Copper strikers have had oc- 
casion to see Barnes in action 
against them. 

This is the man that an official 
killed and hundreds injured and of the Chicago Association of Com- 
arrested. ‘merce describes by saying, “He's 

In 1952, the > Barnes detail again, nothing short of a ‘genius.’ 


Barnes “settling” activities are’ 


workers whose strike was broken 
1948 in the course of a bitter 


er — 
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Chir Satire 


Rock Island Campaign Builds — 
Independent Effort of Labor 


‘By WILLIAM SENNETT 


ROCK ISLAND. — The cam-; 
paign of Arvid Shects, labor can- 
didate for state representative in 
the industrial and farming district, 


build labor’s own independent po- 
litical action organizations. 

Sheets won the Democratic nom- 
ination rugning against the regular’ 
Democratic candidates. The Demo- 


me meee ee 


Chicago Parley Demand 


End of H-Bomb Tests 


(Continued from Page 16) | 
ment of specific measures by 
which the first steps can be taken 
toward disarmament and toward 
stopping the competition ~for 
more and more terrible weapons 
of destruction.” 

* 

THE parlev here was called 
at the initiative of the American 
Association for the United Na- | 
tions, along w ith leading church 
and civic bodies. Among the 
main speakers were Sen. Alexan- 
der Wiley of Wisconsin, William 
R: Frve, United Nations corres- 


| 


| pondent for the Christian Science 


Monitor; Charles F. Boss, execu- | 
tive secretary of the Board of | 
World Peace of the Methodist 
Church. 

The parley urged that the U. S. 
take unilateral steps toward the 
ending of nuclear bomb tests | 
while at the same time seeking 
an international agreement and 
the monitoring of the .greement 
gn banning of tests. 


Plight of Aged 


Dear Editor: 
Many readers of the Chicago’ 
Daily News must have 


shocked to learn that not all the 


Row’ are 


“inhabitants of “Skid 
“winos” and worse. 
About 2,000 .old-age pensioners, 

forced to subsist on pitifully in-' 

adequate social security and old-, 
age assistance funds are compel- 

Jed to live out their days among 

pickpockets, “jackrollers,” dope. 

addicts and professional panhand-| 
lers. Their meager grants. from 
the welfare department rule out 
decent housing anywhere else. 
The social security and old-age: 
assistance funds, coabined, aver- 
age about $65.00 a month. Out of 
this must come a sizable chunk for, 
some “rabbit hutch” on Madison 

Street, leaving the pensioner. as’ 

Jittle as 25 cents a day for food| 

and living expenses! It is small 

wonder that imen, who have al- 
ways worked hard and _ prided. 


themselves on never asking any; 


favors of life, wait in cafeterias 
for someone to leave food on their 
dish. 
I am sure that the Daily News 
Series on the problems of Chicago’ S 
“forgotten men and women”—the 
65's and cver—has opened up the 
eyes of many. No longer will they 
characterize as “buns” all those 


who walk aimlessly up and down! 
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been gets, of stockpiles of weapons, 
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There was also agreement on. 
urging negotiations toward “an 
‘arms truce assuring for a period of 
time no increase of military bud-| 
aS | 
a step toward the world-wide re- 
duction of arms. The parley also. 
favored international agreement on 
aerial and ground inspection of, 


arms. 
* 


THE significant message from | 
Stevenson said that in the course 
of his campaigning for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for President, he 
was impressed with the “one cen- 


tral hope” of the people for peace. 


“I sense a growing impatience, 
an increasing sense of urgency, 
‘about the insistence that we find 
'a firmer, surer way to peace than 
the present armaments race af- 
fords,’ Stevenson wired to the Chi- 
cago Disarmament Conference. 

At the same time, the Demo- 
cratic candidate said that he fav- 
ored developing a guided misSile 
program which he said was “en- 


Clark and = Halsted 


| 


Madison, 
Streets. 
It is hoped that of the numerous 
letters received by the editor of 
the Daily News, plans will emerge 
on how best to help these “older 
citizens” of Chicavo. These peo- 
mle do not seek hand-outs. They 
eek only to lead useful lives, to 
dye in a decent home, 


, te tong 
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tiations settling international con- 


‘were marked by 


tirely different” “from a proposal 
to ban hydrogen bomb tests. 
* 

THE conference, however, went 
'on record favoring all types of dis- 
‘armament, adding that this could 
be achieved either alongside of 
or independent of political nego-| 


, 


troversies. The adoption of an om- 
nibus resolution, presented by Prof. 
‘Quincy Wright of the University. 
‘of Chicago, indicated a broad area’! 
‘of agreement by the delegates on} 
disarmament. | 

The work of setitng up a per-, 
‘manent Chicago Coordinating, 
‘Council on Disarmament was dele- | 
gated to a committee headed by 
Mrs. Robert M. Mavnard, execu- 


‘tive director of the AAUN in Chi- 


cago. 
A series of workshop sessions 


‘did much to clarify some of the 


remarks by guest speakers earlier 
in the parley. These three panels 
a vigorous ex- 
change of views. 
* ' 
“FOR the first time ‘in tenevears, 
the U. S. and the Soviet Union 
have accepted the same premise, 


that nuclear Weapons are here to) 


‘stay and we've got to find some) 
way of living together in an atomic| 
world,” said Frve. “Much depends. 
‘on whether we can negotiate a 
‘peace treaty in the eight-year-old, 
‘cold war. If we can succeed in| 
this larger effort, much of the dis- 
'armament problem can be solved.” 

William Davidson, chairman of 
the Atomic Scientists of Chicago, 
told the delegates that “if an en- 
forceable ban on nuclear weapons 
|is agreed upon, and there is a prg- 
hibition on testing, this will be a’ 
deterrent to more nations entering 
the nuclear arms race.’ 

Developing international trust 
and agreement was stressed by 
Prof. George f. Blanksten, profes- 
sor of political science at North- 
western University. He said that a 
disarmament agreement between 
the U. S. and the Soviet Union 
could be one of many types of 
agreements strengthening mutual 
trust and contributing to world 
peace. 

‘A conference credentials repor! 
showed that a number of organi- 
zations had been added since the 
revious disarment conference last 
all. However, there were very few 


cratic organization attempted to,mittee found itself faced with a 
get other union leaders to under-| formidable Democratic organiza- 
cut the Sheets campaign in the'tion based on precinct | workers 
‘April primary but the labor can-! who support only the “regular” 
didate had strong backing from' candidates. : 


the United Auto Workers union,! Jt was then that Tom Kelly 


of UAW's Citizensh:p 
“Machinists and other CIO and AFL Council, called for labor pe 
unions, zation in the blocks, precincts and 
Since the victory of Sheets, who. wards. 
is president of the UAW local at! 
the Harvester plant in East Moline, ; HOWEVER, most precincts in 
‘a joint AFL-CIO political action 'the ' Oth state representative dis- 
committee has been set up for trict are still not covered by labsr 
Rock Island, Moline, East Moiine, precinct captains and there is is 
‘Tllinois, and Davenport, Iowa.'yet no organized political Jmx 
Union leaders of the Four County with the farmers making up: thi; 
Industrial Union Council and the ‘19th Congressional District. 
Tri-City Federation of Labor have} With the contest between two 
agreed to open a campaign for; Democrats and two Republicazs 
funds to elect pro-labor candidates: |for the three seats in the Hlino's 
They also decided to recommend , House, Jabor is reminding the 
that union locals set up political! | Democratic Party leaders that they 
action committecs and that there! promised to support Sheets if be 
be coordinated political work at won the nomination. But, while 
the precinct, war and congression- pressing for support, and working 
al district level. ‘relations with the Democratic 
* Party, the labor movement in the 
SHEETS and other UAW-CIO ‘Quad-Ci ities is apparently relying 
officials have been stressing ‘the ‘on its own independent strength in 
need for joint action by labor. They! the first place. 
‘had asked the Democratic Party | If the newly-formed joint AFL- 
‘to consider Jabor candidates and_ CIO political action committe 2 
being rebuffed found it necessary | carries through its recommendatic» 
to challenge some of the Demo- to coordinate its membership on a 
cratic organization's choices in the precinct level, they could develo. 
primary. ithe strength to make even m ° 
But during the primary election 'important political decisions in the 
campaign Sheets campaign com-' future. 


‘SHOP TA L K 


* 


EVEN THOUGH the “big push” of the united labor move- 
ment hasn't taken shape yet, anti-union and open-shop Chicago 
emplovers are fearful that it will. 

The heads of the big employer associations here say frank‘y 
that industrialists are joining up with their organizations in prep:- 
ration for a management fight against a new unionizing campuign. 


This week, the Employers Association of Chicago announced 
that they had picked up 50 new member firms, with a combined 


work force of 100,000. The Chicago Association of Commerce also 
reported that 350 new members have joined up, “under the stimulus 
of the AFL-CIO merger.” 

*® 


NEGOTIATIONS WERE en this week in an attempt to sett:e 
the strike of 750 workers at the Goodman Mfg. Co., members of 
UE Local 1114. The union has asked for an 18 cents an hour wage 
package. 

* 7 
WITH A C RISIS severely hitting the farm equipment indus- 
try, the UAW strike at the John Deere plants in the Rock Island 
area is having rough going. The strike is in its fourth month, and 
the company is showing no inclination to negotiate. 


® 
THE CASE of the Stratford Furniture Corp., 2509 W. Cermak, 
‘s loaded with lessons for labor. Morris Futorian, the owner, de- 
cided to run awav from union wages in Chicago and moved most 
of his operations to New Albany, Mass. He was given a new plant 
with tax concessions and a _Promise of open-shop protection. 
Playing to Ieccal prejudice, Futorian refused to employ Ne- 
groes. However, the workers began joining the Upholsterers In- 
ternational Union in large numbers. 
Futorian flew back to go and dug 


from the ULU Journal showing Negro and \ 
seated together al a union convention. 


Back in Mississippi last week, he enlisted the White Citizens 
Council to distribute copies of these pictures at the plant in an 


ep a lot of pictures 
V ite union mem 


| parley. 
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labor delegates at last Saturday’s: 
. : 4 effcat to use intiasjdation. dud prejudice to, defeat the union. 
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By CARI, HIRSCH 
CHICAGO. 


The big new Housing 
Code ordinance making its 
way through the City Coun- 
cil has been hailed as a long- 
needed legal weapon against 
landlords who profiteer on 
overcrowded, digease-breed- 
ing, fire-hazardous slum 
properties. 

[In its many provisions, how- 
ever, civic and labor groups «ave 
found a section in which they 
see danger to tenants. 

They point to Section 79-18. 1 
of the new ordinance, which be- 


gins with the words, “Eyery oc- 


cupant of a family unit must...” 

There tollows eight provisions 
making the tenant responsible 
for certain conditions, including: 
keeping plumbing and fixtures 
in a Clean and: sanitary” condi- 
tion: extermainating ipsects aud 
pests, hanging and removing 
SCECOCH, 

® 

THE > proposed 
rrthes it unlawful hor the hens. 
ant to “place on the premise any 
material which causes fire haz- 
arc (of otherwise endangers thre 
health and safety of any occur 
poet. 

The penalty for the tenant ts 
as much as $200 for eaoh day 
of each offense. 

TOne attorney, win bas been 
defending tenants in court for the 
past ten years had this to say: 

“Ut this provision is adopted, 
it means we have swung all the 
way from the post-war rent con- 
trol, which GPINVe Saie protec: 
tion to tenants, to a new law 
which penalizes tenants tos land- 
lord violations of health aud sat- 
ety conditions.” 

“* 

IT WAS pointed ovt that the 
so-called) tenant responsibility 
section ol the proposed ordinauce 
actually puts the burden on the 
tenant for all the conditions im 
4 building which might be in 
violation of the new code. Sec- 
tion TS-1S.1 (h) provides that 
the tenant must “not permit 
any family unit let to him to be 
eccupied so that any occupancy 
resulting therefrom violates any 
ol the provisions o! this chap- 
ter. 

Irving Landesman, 
corporation counsel, told the Ili- 
nvis Worker this week that both 
the tenant and the landlord are 
responsible under the new code. 
However, it) is not clear as to 
which of the two will be held re- 
sponsible. 

Landesman added = that the 
new code would compel the corp- 
counsel to become a 


ordinance 


assistant 


oration 


ne 


4 
« 
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“prosecutor of tenants. 
x. 

THE head of one trade union 
group said that “we are study- 
ing this law to see how it al- 
fects our members.” He added: 

“Two things seem clear. It 
contains a new principle which, 
if adopted, opens up new oppor- 
tunities for criminal landlords to 
get off the hook and make ten- 
ants take a double penalty, both 
in high rents and in fines lor 
health and fire violations. 

“Secondly, once you put this 
section into the law, new clauses 
can be easily tacked on so that 
there will be no end to what 
is required of the tenant.” 

* 
* OVERALL, the Housing Code 
spells out many new housing re- 
quirements “and tightens lip old 


ones. Two years in preparation, 
the ordinance fixes regulations 
on the following: | 

The minimum floor space per 
family; the number of people 
sharing toilets and other facili- 
ties; standards for hot water and 
heating equipment, electric out- 
lets, kitchen facilities; fire es- 
capes; window space; insect and 
pest prevention; garbage and 
sewage facilities. 

Many civic organizations sup- 
porting the Housing Code see 
it as a means of making war 
against certain housing condi- 
tions for which Chicago has long 
been notofious. 

® 

IN THE current battle over 
the ordinance, landlord groups 
are currently hacking away at 
some of the features which pro- 


tect tenants. 

However, few voices have 
been raised so far in protest 
against the section of the new 
code which shifts the burden of 
responsibility from the landlords 
to the tenants. 

Ald. Kenneth: Campbell of the 
20th Ward told The IHlinois 
Worker last week that when he 
conducted City Council commit- 
tee hearings on the ordinance, 
“nobody raised any objection” 
to the tenant responsibilify sec- 
tion. Many groups and individ- 
uals called by this paper were 
aware that any such provisions 
were in the proposed ordinance, 

* 

HOWEVER, in the corpora- 
tion counsel's office, there were 
opinions expressed that this sec- 
tion, if passed, would bring 


See New Housing Code Marred by Threat to Tenants" 


widespread resentment among 
tenants who might be victimized. 
“It’s going to be a rough 
cookie, and I don’t like the whole 
thing,” said assistant corporation 
counsel Landesman, “We'd bet- 
ter go over it once again.” 
Actually, the Housing Code 
has been sent back to commit- 
tee, even though it wa s pre- 
viously reported out favorably by 
the Planning and Housing Com- 
mittee of the City Council. 
The main work on the prepara- 
tion of the Housing Code was 
done by the Metropolitan Hous- 
ing Council and by the Office 
of the Hoysing Expediter. 
The tenant responsibility sec- 
tion was called “an experiment,” 
and city officials said that they 
knew of no other city where 
such regulations exist. 
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Thurgood Marshall to Speak at 
Civil Rights Rally May 27 


CHICAGO.-— Attorney Thur- 
good Marshall will be the main 
speaker ata series of events here 


next week-end, Some ot them 


marking the second anniversary 
of the Supreme Court decision 
on the desegregation of schools. 

Marshall is the attorney for 
the National Association for the 
Advancement af Colored People 
who lead the court fight which 
resulted in the high court rurfhng. 

He will speak on “The Fight 
for Civil Rights—What 


roa 
Next: os 


Chicago Deportee 
Wins Court Fight 


CIHWCACO, — With: the dis- 
missal of the indictment against 
Ceorge Witkovich, preparations 
were made here for the ending 
ol the case againsteJames Keller 
as well. Both weré indicted tor 
wleved violation of tle) super- 
Vioory parole provision of the 
MecCarran-Walter Act. 

hederal Judge Phillip L. Sul- 
livan ruled Jast week that the 
questions which the immigra- 
tion authorities had been ask- 
ing Witkovich about his asso- 
ciates were “irrelevant.” It was 
because they refused to answer 
these questions and act as in- 
formers that both Witkovich and 
Keller were indicted. 

The court fight in behalf of 
both defendants who have been 
ordered deported but are not 
deportable, was made by ateor- 
ney Pearl M. Hart. 


These cases have aroused far- 
reaching interest and are consid- 
ered as “tests” of whether the 
government can similarly prose- 
cute hundreds of other foreign 
born whovare under supervisory 
parole. : 

This week, a protest: against 
the prosecution of Witkovich and 
Keller was sent to Attorney Gen- 
eral Herbert Brownell by the sec- 
retariat of the Latin American 
Contederation of Labor (CTAL) 
with headquarters in Mexico 
City. ‘ 

A letter signed by president 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano said 
that the constitutional rights of 
the two Chicagoans were being 
viglated, Toledano pointed out 
that the indictments were in con- 
tradiction to the recent historic 
decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court reaffirming “equal protec- 
tion of the law.” 


Ex-Congre 


at a mass meeting on Sunday, 
May 27, at 3:00 p.m. at 
the Metropolitan Community 
Church, 3lst Street and South 
Parkway. 

Marshall will be the honored 
guest and main speaker at a ban- 
quet by the American Veteran 
Committee on Saturday ° eve- 
ning, May 26, at the LaSalle 
Hotel. The affair is in connec- 
tion with a meeting in Chicago 
of the AVC National Planning 
Comunittee. 


CHICAGO. — In _reaching 
agreement on a series of steps 
toward disarmament, a_ conler- 
ence of Chicago organizations 
took its first step in a wire to 
President Eisenhower demand- 
ing the current nuclear bomb 
tests be abandoned. 

The parlev last Saturday cul- 
Ted! in a decision to estab- 
lish a permanent Chicago Coordi- 
nating Council on Disarmament, 
beginning with the affiliation of 
organizations which sent 125 
delegates to the parley. 

The new organization will ex- 
change information, arrange con- 
ferences, urge hearings in this 
area by the Senate Sub-Commit- 
tee on Armaments, study local 
opinion on the subject aud “stim- 
ulate the will to achieve disarma- 
ment and peace.” 

* 

THE PARLEY here last Sat- 
urday at the headquarters of the 
Western Society for Engineers 
was called by 25 major Chicago 
organizations. 

The delegates received a mes- 
sage from Adlai FE. Stevenson 
which reiterated his proposal that 
the U. S. tests be stopped. 


“It is high time that we stop 


Ask Mother's Day 


Gift: End H-Tests 

CHICAGO.—President Etsen- 
hower received a Mother's Day 
plea from Chicagoans to cancel 
the II-Bomb tests and work 
toward peace as “the greatest 
gift to all mothers.” 


Signatures on Mothers Day 
peace petitions to Eisenhower 
were secured by the Chicago 
Women for Peace. 


~ 


FIRST $1,890 IN ON FUND 


Parley Wires to Eisenhower 


merely talking so much about 
our desire for peace and take 
some intiative to allay the world's 
misgivings, Stevenson wired to 
the 125 delegates, “Let us free 
our minds of rigidity and set 
ourselves firmly to the develop- ~ 


(Continued on Page 15) 


CHICAGO.—A study of “let- 
ters to the editor” in three of the 
Chicago papers during the year 
1955 revealed this waa that 365 
such letters expressed sentiment 
for peace. 

The survey was released this 
week by Albert Bofman, head of 
the U. S, Committee Against 
Militization, who is himself a 
prolific pro-peace letter writer. 

Studying the letters in the 
Chicago Daily News, Sun-Times 
and Tribune, Bofman found that 
largest single categories of 
peace letters were those against 
war over Formosa, opposing the 
military reserve law or conscrip- 
tion and favoring improved re- 
lationships with the Soviet 
Union. Another large grouping 
were those opposing war propa- 


yanda by U. S. officials. 
hag 


DRIVE; GOAL IS $15,000 


Spoity result. in the Hlinois fund drive has resulted in a total 
of $1,890 coming in so far—against a goal of $15,000. 

Some areas were off to a good start. This included Rogers 
Park, Albany Park, Central West: and¢Central. However, little has 
come in thus far from labor supporters. 

Some others who have just begun to pitch in are Hyde Park, ~ 
Lawnsale and the Near North Side. 

The plea to step up fiyid-raising activity comes from both the 
Illinois dition Gt The Worker and trom the national Emergency 


Committee for a Free Press. 


Thue far, only $507 has been sent to the committee in New 
York toward the national needs of the paper. However, the aim of 
Illinois is to send them $7.500 by July 1, while the balance of the 
goal is completed here for the needs of the Illinois Edition. 


— 


CHICAGO. — A gala tribute 
to Mr. and Mrs. John T. Ber- 
nard will be held Saturday night, 


May 26, at Milda Hall, 3140 S. 
Halsted St. Starting at 8 p.m., 
the program will feature a spa- 
ghetti dinner with all the trim- 
mings, a three-piece combo for 
dancing, and a varied cultural 
program. 

Organized by friends and ad- 
mirers of the Bernards, the cele- 
bration will honor the many con- 
tributions to the péople made by 
this selfless couple. John T. Ber- 


nard was elected to Congress by 
the iron miners of Minnesota in 
the depth of the depression. On 
his first day in Congress, Ber- 
nard, single - handed, fought 
against the embargo on arms 
which strangled the newborn 
Spanish Republic, and condemn- 


ed the people of Spain to the— 


tyranny of Hitler, Mussolini and 
Franco. 

‘Throughout his term of office, 
Bernard was the closest co-work- 
er of the late Vito Marcantonio, 
and built a record as one of 
America’s outstanding Congress- 


ssman, Wife to Be Feted 


men. In subsequent years, Ber- 
nard has been fighting on the 
side of democracy and the peo- 
ple, for years as a union organ- 
izer, and later as the Illinois 
chairman of the Civil Rights 
Congress. He was a leader of 
the Lightfoot Defense Commit- 
tee, and in organizing opposition 
to the Smith Act. 

In al) of his work, he has had 
the unwavering collaboration and 
support of his wife Josephine. 

Proceeds of the evening will 
be given to aid in the defense of 
constitutional rights, 
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; aE 7 ; Tike: town REPORT FROM DIXIE | | 
aw ECO! Leaders Across the Sout 
TheW 


i By ADAM LAPIN (lirst of Gd SCTICS. 
| As we drove westward through Tennessee to start the working, or interviewing, 
phase of our 17-day trip through the South, we passed an old house in the little town of 
Reentered as second class mattcr Oct. 22, 1947, at the post 


ace ot Seow Week. M.1%.. [udder the act of dareh B. |3679 Jonesboro with a modest wooden sign on the lawn: Site of the pubilcation 
' _ é “THE EMANCIPATOR” 


May 20, 1956 First abolition paper in the world, 


[ | LT should hasten to add that the 
Price 10 Cents isigi® was not typical of the monu- 


ments we saw throughout the 
South, No town was too small to 
have a statue to the’ dead in “The 
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The Sugar Ray Film 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


I AM glad to see that 
Frankie Sinatra has about 
clinched:a deal with Sugar 
Ray Robinson to do a film 
of the champion’s life story. 

It can be a tine 
and exciling 
film, as (the 
story of Jackie 
Robinson « was, 
and as, I am 
told for I miss- 
ed it, Joe Louis’ 
story. 

Sugar Ray, 
an artist of the 
ring, won new 
laurels when he 

made his come-back and I be- 
lieve that Frankie, now an inde- 
pendent producer as well ay an 
artist, can make a meritorious 
filie. 

That Hollywood is) predueing 
filins like these is all to the good. 
The cinema is a splendid means 
ot recreating the life and times 
of a man. Who can forget some 
of the biographies of the late 30s, 
the life of Zola, of Pasteur, the 
geniuses of mankind and others 
like them. 

% 

I WELCOME such pictures as 
the lives of the two champions 
Kobinsons—Sugar Ray and Jackie, 
and of Joe Louis; they are far 
trom the libelous caricatures Hol- 
ly wood once manufactured of the 
Negro. They are steps along the 
road to a complete and honest 
portrayal of that part of our na- 
tion that has been maligned. so 
Tong. And vet this type of movie 
is, | feel, a step wet from 
the tilms of the late 30s when 
movies like Lost Boundaries, 
Pinky, Intruder in the Dust, The 
Well, appeared. 

The effort there strove to por- 
trav, with a greater measure of 
understanding and truth, the re- 
lations between the Negro and 
the white in our land; the rav- 
aves of racism.on the lives ot 
the one-tenth of our populace 
and its corroding effect) upon 
the other nine-tenths. 

These were milestones, though 
it must be said that many who 
Marxist 


astray 


themselves as 
pretty far 


regard 
critics went 
when we assessed them. Some- 
what disparagingly they were de- 
Hollywood's “New 

were regarded, 


scribed as 


Look,” — and 


somehow, as more insidious than / 
the previously flagrantly racist 


brand. The blight of the dog- 
matic overlay what we thought: 
we did not understand the well- 
springs of this that was new, We 
did not see that they were ap- 
pearing on the American scene 
after the enormous experiences 
of a.war against fascism, its ter- 
ror and its mythology of the 
Aryan supreme. And the. vast 
shakeup in understanding, or the 
lack of it, that inevitably resulted 
when Negroes and whites work- 
ed together in war industry, and 


i> FIGHT 
CommunisM 


“TRICKY DICK” NIXONS BID FOR PON ER — _ Story Page 3 


IT IS NOW more. than 
two weeks since The Work- 
er went before Federal 
Judge Richard Levet to ask 
for an injunction against fur- 
ther seizure of our income by 


the Treasury Department under , 


its phony tax lien. 

As weve said before, the Yor- 
ernment did not trv to justity its 
arbitrary tax seizure. It argued 
arrogantly that. the courts have 
to right to interfere in its ab- 
sdlute rule in “tax” matters. 

At this writing (Wed.) Judge 
Levet has not yet handed down 
his decision on our injunction 
plea. Meanwhile, existence 
would have been impossible 
with our income tied up, ex- 
cept for the yeoman work of the 
Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press, set up overnight 
when T-men sewed our olfices. 
The Committee has undertaken 
to raise funds to keep the Daily 
Worker publishing in face of 
the tax attack. 

* 

THIS WEEK the Committee 
issued a plea for SLOO,000 over 
Negro soldiers fotght and died 
as white soldiers did. 

; * 

THE NEGRO community had 
become stronger and more con- 
scious of its political strength. 
Simultaneously through the land 
there was the re-dssertion of the 
rights of Man, the re-emphasis 
on the meaning of our Constitu- 
tion and its Bill of Rights. The 


spirit of America) that bred the 


Abolitionists had never died, and 
the full censcience of our nation 
was re-awakened. The words and 
ideas of men like Emerson and 
Thoreau and Thaddeus Stevens 
were not gone with the wind. 
They were etched more deeply in 
the national soul than we had 
recognized. 

Some of these pictures reflect- 
ed: not clearly, certainly, nor as 
fully and as completely and as 
unmistakably as we wanted, 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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New Address of 
Free Press Body 


The Emergency Committee 
for a Free Press has set up head- 
quarters at 575 Sixth Ave., corner 
16 St., Room 301. 

Send or bring all contributions 
there to keep The 
going. Robert Dunn is 


urer. 
ies 


treas- 


Worker 


oo 


the next few months to help it 
in its job of carrying us through 
the summer, 

The Committce’s statement 
called attention to the strong 
reaction against the tax seizure 
by newspapers, organizations 
and individuals throughout the 
country. It declared that since 
the government chose to attack 
The Worker throng) its finances, 
the committee's function had to 
include raising money for the 
paper. 

“Supporters of a free press 
responded splendidly to Com- 
mittee appeals following seizure 
of Daily Worker offices on Mareh 


COMMITTEE ASKS $100,000 FOR WORKER 


1% 


97,” its statement said. “But 


the paper is back at its offices, 
and the emergency appears to 
be over. Hence contributions 


have fallen off.” 


It warns that this_is where 
the greatest danger Hes. For 
the government can move to shut 
us down financially, with public 
clamor stilled. 

“The Daily Worker has_ in- 
formed us that, in the present 
adverse circumstances, it op- 
erates at a deficit of close to 
$20,000 a month,” the statement 
said. “In the past this was made 
up by a $100,000 fund = cam- 
paign which pulled the paper 
through until Labor Day.” 

Our $100,000 campaign would 
normally have gotten under way 
early in April. The Committee's 
initiative is calling for this money 
now is a life-and-death matter 
for us. As a Daily Worker edi- 
torial said: “... the Daily Worker 
heartily and gratefully endorses 
the action of the Committee 
members. We are certain our 
readers will respond to their plea 


(Continued on Page 133) 
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Liberals Plan for Elections 


Soviet Cuts Armed Forces 


o ,° * 
Wire-Tap Plot Exposed 


—See Page 2 
* 


CP Cails Eiection Conference 
—See Page 4 


—See Page 5 


—See Page 6 


Two Years of School Integration 


~See Pages 8, 9 


distinct 
SIOUS. 


Wat Between the States,” to Jef- 
iferson Davis or some Confederate 
igeneral, In fact, there was little or 
Mo evidonce there had evVvcr becu 
hany other war. 
| The cloyving impact of the past 
iwas cveryvwhere. The symbols of 
history are used in the great bat- 
ites still going on today. They are 
‘used as weapons against the eman- 
cipation of the Negro people—and 
of the South itself—from tlie still 
powerlul grip of the plantation 
osystein and of the decaving econ- 
omic and social forces and institu. 
i tions. 
| But if Tennessee was in some 
‘respects not typical of the entire 
South. it was for that very reason 
atl good pluce to stuart a voyage of 
discovery and exploration of that 
‘vast region. In Tennessee vou see 
| tart only a clash between different 
traditions but, above all. a clash 
Detween the old and the new. You 
see contrasts Which illuminate what 
is happening evervwhere in the 
South. 
| We (LE traveled with Joseph Sta- 
robin, author and foreign cor- 
respondent) began our trip) with 
ithe bie questions: 
/ © Whaat is the outlook in 
fight for integration? 

© What is the status of 
plantation system? 
| © Flow strong and united is the 
Negro people’s movement? 
| © Flow strong are the White 
Citizens Councils? 

© What are Southern white lib- 
erals doing? . 

© What is the outlook in the 
light tor integration? 

We saw the historic meetin? of 


the 


the 


‘the Negro people of Montgomery, 
on Aprft 24 where they voted to 


continue their boycott. We took 


‘in a meeting of the Mississippi 


Council of Negro Leadership. We 


‘attended a meeting of the White 


Citizens Council in Forest, Miss., 


a couple of hours later. 


* 
WE TALKED to 53 representa- 


tives of differing points of view, 


‘to a leader of the White Citizens 
Council in Alabama, to Negro and 
white «ninisters, to white liberals 
‘and labor leaders, to Negro Jead- 
‘ers, Workers, business people and 
-protessionals. 


Of course, I didn’t come up with 


definitive answers to all our ques- 
tions in two and a half weeks of 
talking to people all day and then 


driving at night or in the morning 
to out next stopping place for a 


total of 5.050 miles. 


But | could hardly escape some 
impressions and = conclu- 


One of those was the confidence 
of the Negro leaders that they 
would eventually succeed in fight- 


‘ing through for full citizenship. 


Typical was the attitude of a 
Negro minister in Orangeburg, 
S. C., where the Negro people first 


‘struck back last September with a 


the economic 


against 
White Citizens 


of the 


bovcott 

squecze 

Councils. 
* 

HE WAS INVOLVED in a fi_‘ht 
against all the concentrated might 
of the South Carolina planters and 
their political servitors. Yet as we 
left his home, he shook our hands 
and said with deep feeling, “We 
will win.” 

In contrast was the impression 


| (Continued on Page 2) 
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Dems on Notice from Labor 
-Won't Be Rubber Stamps’ 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
-WASHINGTON.—A growing trend in the ranks of labor not to be rubber-stamped 


by the Democratic Party, received new impe tys this week in the convention of the Textile 
Workers Union of America when that party was told that if it ‘tries to work both sides 


of che street, it will no Jonger de- es; 
svc the support of the American 7 —~~=gm and Democrats. But it is time the 
~ . “wis §=6o party realized that it t ha 
abor movement. | — ey 6 it canno ve 
~ 7 | Bia be, on } Bea. 
Viiose were the words of Emil: sie i, for Net ed “ a a -_ another qo 
R ve. president of the union (now | ee ee lui eg IT” the| Taie#8 ; sg oad ; 48 
poiired but elected) chairman of | | eee eee or se bee , ation in th te blie Dal 
iis board) as he opened the con- aagen ee = adfealnka as tae Aa sei “sn Ic wi 
vention of 1,300 delegates from | , oa ete me Leite hash sided of vedi 
evctcs are from southern and bor | Be gee ? ; EC | ¥ 
] a tated | + a j aa the support of the American labor 
d; states. The spirit of that kev- P pa uovenead 
note ran through the convention 4 ‘“: Th eo eae Nas; os 
mach us it did in the. recent edu- Fe apparenity. in an ae oe 
the difficulties the trade unions are’ 


al ouference of the United yaa ; 
corey ceeeeece OF i "ha 1aving to build up effective po-' 


: 


A:tomobile Workers held in’ the : 7 
sume Sheraton Park Hotel audito- oy ME sitical action, Rieve added: | 
riaae at which Walter Reuther Na ete: pitt ee de It is hard to CONVINCES workers ) 
s ived notice on the Democratic ie to pledge their money, their time 4 
Pariv it cannot have "Scn.  East- eae ¥ and their veres, even to a great | 
wind and Jabor” at the same time. ‘~  e : public figure like Senator Lehman 

Also, as in the auto. parley, the = £8 Bom oe if oy his Mechanical cotton picker at work. Modern machines are seen 
Site weekere catled|| lor, jai new f : ion td eg nail power’ everywhere on the great plantations but the old relationships based 
furcien policy approach—more in RIEVE enator Kast “ or: ee on absolute economic power of the plantation owner remain. 


208 om eee amg the use of the “moderation” | THERE WAS nothing resemb!-’ 
tie challenge of the southern slogan. ‘ing such keynote at the ILGWU eport rom { e So 
hls Citizens Coulcil’ ‘Varietal I advise these Democrats to convention. David Dubinsky mere- 
now widening — their reactionary | Stuey their history, he went on. ly sai that the big Pe betove (Contimued from Page 1) see there are great diversities. 
aw areal | “From the time of «Andrew Jack- the country is completion of the) of desperation I got from the! . ct paren 
oC e son, with through 1948, the Demo- New Deal and he listed 12 topics spokesmen of whit At | semysese Gave He 2 ee 

Heightening the spirit of the crats have won when they de- for further mcroventiiiies the height gp sry pos ge e the beginning that the South iS 
t-xiile workers to some degree WAS anded a positive hard - hitting made no mention of civil rights or acuinthiclens pn lie au ae Pome | despite professional Southern- 
ticir recent wage incréase—a mod-| program in the interests of the any related issue. Both in quantity| o¢ weakness and fuatilthelin the fone and white supremacists, a ho- 
est one, but the first break of the people. They have lost every time'and emphasis, Dubinsky’s eynote|°- a ge he vsti fo we with. ee unit, a vast plantation 
’ e-year wage freeze and streak they tried to be as respectable-as “as given to his customary anti-| ¢4nd A : dedicated to an old way of life. 
7? | Mage cuts, in the industry. The the opposition.” Soviet slandering and _sabre-rat-; The uneveness of the progress Tennessee is part of the South, 
basis for that change was created) 17. demanded that the Demo-| tling. His main theme was that! being made towards inte ae <<; but of a South that is changing, 
by a series of strikes that involved’ crats |ldo |lsome!. Thduse cleaning” there is no change in the Soviet | trike, i gare as “ota oe | becoming industrialized. 
more than 50,000 of the union's ond observing the miserable rec- Union or the world situation, and betwern wheal ve aie a ‘in| eeply affected by the New Deal, 
members simee the last convention,’ (14 of the present Democratic! consequently, there is no cause for | states like Tennessee birdering Oo and particularly by TVA | which 
on hy VUA's executive) counsil re- congress, he went on: Change in U. S. foreign policy. the plantation ceneel ied ie the Taised living standards and speeded 
oon m an... be sure there are Democrats! (Continued on Page 13) ‘deep South. Even within Tennes.| Soustrinianation. | 

THE FIRST NEGRO leader we 


- —_—_—_——- -- - —S > — 


— —_—_—-- — 


’ 
' 
’ 


— _——_— Se eee 


THE CONVENTION of the | 
Tntcrnational Ladies C53 rmnent oa « interviewed wis y A Alexander 
Voorkers Union, meeting in At-. i Looby of Nashville, one of the 
antic City, simultaneously, whose city’s two Negro lawyers. He 


members have suffered economical: | spoke with a vigorous but calm 


}. much as did the textile workers, | confidence, typical of Negro lead- 
aio gave some evidence of a ' | ers throughout the South, of gains 
heightened spirit but it was not) O a arns |being made in Nashville and else- 

7 ® * ‘where in the state. Sehools there 


nearly to the degree and up to the’ 
quality reflected in the textile con-| Tae Worker Washington Bureau WASHINGTON. are expected to start integrating, 


VerCondThe most the workers in! AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC Action who are in fact, if not in word, the #lthough far too slowly. 


ante City got was a promise left wing of the Democratic Party, warned the party last week that compromise on', Looby spoke of the victory in 
. Nashville which resulted in dese- 


fiem the leaders that a wage. raise liberal brinch ‘ 
will be: requested. libera principles and on the selection of a liberal ticket was the sure road to defeat. gregating the city golf links—and 
The chief leaders of both unions: | the ninth A annual ADA con-! hat at} ae “: ie tae 7 “4: . }of the impact of Montgomery, an 
hive a socialist background, but Yenuon here said that if the Dem- that the Democratic Party “vigor- paigns” since 1946, has “disquali-| ‘tt we felt everywhere in the 
Wiew eee talking very déiicentl: ocratic Party abandons the ap- ously promote the prinicples em-' fied himself” for the past of vice! cope y 
eee Oe, he ll was) Peal of “agressive liberalism” it bodied in its recent national plat- president, the qualifications for! “Thel'se courteous on’ tle city 
a‘raid that the predidtions \bf the Tisks “losing its political reason forms and put in positions of lead-' which are “also the qualifications’ |. cit Rats mee 91 este 
nbllsters: Eisenhower Will iin may LF existence.” ership only those who uphold such'for the Presidency itself.” Sa eet ee ‘including Repub- 
prove true. _| The convention was divided on Principles. 7m. , j icans’ like Looby spoke with re- 
“One reason I think is that the Which candidate should be sup-! The ADA accused “some” Dem- — : 7 substantial dif spect of Sen. Estes Kefauver—and 
Democ li | ocratic congressional leaders of: ferences in the views of the three. +t} h: d 
mocrats offer little that is bet- ported, whether Adlai Stevenson, «,.°:7 _ . ' candid hich y, with a somewhat more reserve 
ter.” h : . , ” “timid compromise, evasion, or ap- Candidates which were presented |, inttely friend] ' 
cr,’ he said, and observed that, Estes Kefauver, or Averell Harri- | 3 a ter tha! @ h gh d jalthough definitely friendly man- 
a i Apis ‘9p .¢ peal to a mythical party unity” to the convention through record-| .C Frank Cle +h 
me of. the Democratic spokes-' man, but it submerged these dif-: 0) fa 7. x | alll eae! th Elmer Davis, 2E% OF Gov. Frank Clement who 
ia ae na larger . instead of “commitment to the gen-;¢€d Interviews wit er Davis, 1. an- tadead tes lem| healed 
man are “imitating’ Eisenhower on ferences in. a unanimous demand ora) lutte allow ‘al and sec-‘radio commentator. This was most| 2S thus far refused to pusnec 
es around by the Citizens Councils 


: : tional interests.” obvious on the peace issue, ° ’ ° 
: . | which are particularly strong in 
T HEWEEK IN LABOR AFEA IRS | In an implicit blow at the John- Stevenson declared that re- the Memphis pose Y S 
: sonRaybum group, which is set:sumption of our quest for peace’) One big reason for the big gains 


on dominating the national Dem- was the “most important issue” In in Tennessee is that for the most 


o *® 7 y 4 , , 
Law to Seek vw age Hike ocratic convention in Chicago be- the election. b preva yp 1 ~ part Negroes ean vote there. They 

e ginning Aug. 13, the ADA warned | position in the world, t OSS OF: | ] litical force. 
Longshere Meets in Texas ‘against “any effort to reach a com- leadership, of influence, stature by rn os feolinn tn Picladeess 
THE UNITED Steclworkers Anthony Anastasia, a vice-pres- Promise within the party by nam- the United States in the past few'.nq jt was confirmed later, that 
170-member sage policy com- ident and the ILA national offi- 8 @ presidential candidate whose years seems to me by all odds the what happened in states bordering 
liberal convictions and perform-' greatest peril that we can antici- on the . South might well 


mittee decided to ask the steel — cers, : ‘ ~ 
‘ances are less noteworthy” than pate in this year,” he declared. have a major impact on the plan- 


industry for a svbstantial wave * : l 
increase, a 52-week Javolf plan. WALTER REUTHER criti. those of Stevenson, Kefauver or Kefauvcr charged the adminis-! tation states of Alabama. Missis- 


premium pay for ot pir work, cized the four-day work week of  Hharrienan. ri parpes = B reaing to carry ai ppt Georgia and South Carolina, 
a company-financed heal in- General Motors. and Chrysler and to eifectuaté a foreign poucy/| making more untenable the posi- 
sven, plan, a {rll mere shop, Corp. because it “means lasand SINCE SENATOR Lyndon that gives us the best chance of ‘tion of the Citizens rine 
edditions! holiday and vaca ion ing. the burden of unemploy- bang if Impressive victory over having peace.” | Vast changes are taking place— 
pay. and higher pension:. ment on the backs of the work- | '¢ Dixiecra® pro-Eisenhower| Harriman contended that the and we saw them cverywhere as 
Ncvotiations are scheduled to. ers land also conceals the seri- forces of Governor Allan Shivers | “overriding issue is for the long ' we criss-crossed the South. The 
b: vin in about two weeks. The ovshess of the current unem- (? lexas two weeks ago, there run, the world problem of the South is becoming industrialized. 
centracts expire June 30. The — ployment situation in the auto- has been a marshalling of CON-' fight against Communism.” The; There is a modern, technically ad- 
te!!.< will cover about 650,000 mobile industry.” The UAW prt ey oad Ta Dem- influence of the Kremlin is rising’ vanced as well as a backward 
USW inenbers in the basic stecl leader said it “also conveniently eee ne te 8S and “ours declining,” |he said. He | South. 
industry and set the patter for provides a prop to bolster the the candidate, and for the PUrpOS€! nredicted further dire results if the * ! 
later negotiations with steel fab-> myth of Republican prosperity of preventing an agressive state- Kisenhower administration were NEARLY 25 PERCENT of the 
eee ane sD Le | 1” Male. tna »PFOSPeTHY | ment on behalf of civil rights in peelected er f faciliti 
abi ‘ lle pofanits. Mi this election vear. | c . f ree ect ° nation s manutacturin acilities 
GM president Harlow H. Cur- {ee Pay» iP ey ' * lare now in the Sout —although 
THE EXECUTIVE board of — tice announced there would be ‘ The ADA made its central objec-| THE CONVENTION placed | these are mainly concerned with 
the i International Lemgshore more layoffs. However, he said tive in the election campaign the primary responsibility for the civil processing raw_ materials rather 
me's Association will hold a nothing about a labor-manage- defeat of an Eisenhower-Nixon "ights crisis on President Eisen- than with manufacture of machin- 
policy meeting this week in) t nf } ° : ‘hower because of his failure to ery or complex durable goods 
Brownsville, Texas. A " cnt issue ae prompsed bey (ticket: It warned that the nomina-' sa. effective action. It charged|The South produces 80 
sville, Texas. Amony is- ployment issue as proposed by §|,: rs tame ectecive acu. 3s E € south produces oU percent 0 
: tion of Nixon would be doubly that the Republican Party has the nation’s natura] gas, 75 per- 


snes expected to be taken ware the UAW. ) > la | | 

tlic possibilities of trying to vet ne ‘fateful because of the President's; shown themselves “basically indif- cent of .its petroleum, 52 percent 

a the AFL-CIO, as ‘ell as THE SOUTH'S larvest stecl health, Nixon, the conyention, said, | ferent” to civil rights and has “Eis its ‘¢ tiles, 32 roent of its 
i@ luner-umion scrap between : (Continued on: Page 5) “by. his. conduct in political.cam-|.. . (Contnived on Page-12). Contniued on Page 13) 
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MICHIGAN 


FLINT PAC 


New Look’as ‘56 


Flections Open Up 


FLINT:—The recently complct- well known as active union em 
ed) Genessee County Democratic bers. Townsend, who consistently 
ay none ages pn ‘receives the highest vote is a form- 
velopments in the political situa- ? 
wee er President of the Flint NAACP. 
tion here. The highlight of the con-. President of a | 


vention was a keynote speech by, | 
Jacob Waldo, which emphasized] THE MAIN AIM OF LABOR 


a ' > farmers aie | : “a 

crats, support to the farmers and\or, representation in the City 
an end to moderation m the Demo- Ghenmicchan 4 Het: dol wih | the 
oe em {Commission jn jorder to) win the 
fight to reassess GM ‘property and 
defeat the payroll tax, prevent an 
increase in bus fares and secure 


passage of Flint FEPC. | 


* 

SAM CARPENTER, Negro Vice-, 
President: of Chevrolet Local 659, 
presided. This’ was a reflection of 
the tremendous upsurge of organ- 


ization among the Negro people, . agi . 
ace | . city commission around which the 
in Flint. This development was ty in d 


; Td, | 
also highlighted in the past peri- Negro community jis united. Labor, 
od by the giant Eimuinctt Till ral- has not yet taken a position 
lies and greatly increased Negro! favor of election of a Negro com- 
participation and leadership jin the 
Flint Auto locals: daleh, pallial bs ‘bidet of Ned 

Vhich ha avy majori Ne-! 

The delegates left the conven-, ed bagel ied | 
. : ALA gro voters 
tion firmly united for a Williams-, ' 
Kefauver national Democratic tick- @ Negro candidate in. this ware 
would endanger the whole labor 


; 


ct. 
* 
THE GREATEST WEAKNESS 


callin 


Dear 


reader — 


WE ARE HAPPY to announce 
that this issue of the Michigan 
Worker is a sort of special issue 
for Flint. Our readers there have 
sent us lots of “copv” which we 
welcome and we would like to see 
other areas do the same. 

Scads of copy like that, from 
vour community, from Chrysler, 
Ford. tool and die, AFL, all can 
be made into a_ special issue. 
That's the way to get®ew readers. 


The June 3rd edition of the 
Michigan Worker will have six 
pages devoted to the 20th anniver- 


sary of the United Automobile 
Workers Union. Special features, 


‘articles, pictures, places, people 


will be part of the issue. 


Take it up, get your group, 
friends, organization to order a 


‘bundle of the “20th Anniversary 
There is ‘not vet a candidate for: 


The 


FINANCES. Emergency 


for contributions 


mittee has launched to save the 


PAC failure to endorse’ Daily Worker and Worker from the 
1. T-Men's efforts to shut the two 
‘papers down, 


Michigan has been asked to 


shown at the convention was a tion. On the other hand such an| River, Detroit 1. or to the Emer- 


failure to take anv position on 


' sas : Civ 10 
questions related to peace. The endorsement would give a maj if 


gency Committee in New York. 


CAN YOU ORGANIZE AN AF- 


“Flint Journal” (GM’s mouthpiece) Impetus to the registration ca’m-' FAIR TO RAISE MONEY, Give 
quickly took advantage of this in paign and greatly increase labor's; $5 to the fund drive, or collect a 


a manner that could foreshadow;chances for a resounding victory 
tactics in the coming campaign. in the 1956 elections. | 


sum from a group of friends? 
BILLY ALLAN 


_—— — eee ee 


—_— -———— eer — -- 


Reversing their former opposition 
to Geneva, the Journal demogogi- 
cally lauded the Geneva confer-! 


Packard Local Supports Change in 


erce and used Gov. Harriman of Walter ~ McCdrran immigration law 


New ‘York's cold war stand an ex- 
ample of the Democratic Party po- Td] 
sition. has gone on record supporting 
. 


THE TONE of the convention 
plainly indicated that in the event: 
of a sellout to the Dixiecrais at 
the national Democratic conven- 
tion, Genessee County will nove 
in the direction of independent po- 
litical organization. | 

* 
A GREAT DEAL OF ATTEN-. gress to sign the 


TION is -being focussed on the COBO | 


congressional race in the sixth dis- 

tict. The incumbent Democrat, } 
Don Hayworth has recently moved (Continued from Page 16) 
much closer to labor. Labor has Governor Williams and the New 
taken an independent stand, and Deal coalition that elected him for' 
FEayworth is beginning to realize four terms, will) be gunnirg for 


' vy? ° ‘ li Ps es . 7" 
that he cannot ignore sucha large W iMiains and | liuding ~Express- 
| way Cobo. The auto companies 


bloc of voters in his district. An advertisements | dictate | who the 
other Democratic candidete is Sei- kept press will endorse. 
del, former county — prosecutor, * 
Who, in announcing himself as a; ONF of the biggest backers of 
candidate, said that labor is an'¢ 415 down in the precincts will be 
important factor in American life about 50 neighbprhood “improve-| 
and if elected he would incorpor- onda aceodtationell who have been 
ate labors program into his OWM. | relnonsible fot || 321 *incidents” 
On the Republican side of the against Negroes moving into 
fence there are three candidates. “;white” neighborhoods in the last! 
Kit Clardy, the defeated McCar- two years. The source for this in- 
thyite, Gardner, a perennial can- formation about the “incidents” is 
didate, and David Magee a lib- the City Commission on Commun-| 
eral Republican who gained rec- jty Relations. It was called at one 
ognition by his support of local, time “Mavor’s Interracial Commit-. 
FEPC, who served as attomey for tee.” Cobo as Mayor didn’t like the 
witchhunt victims in Flint, but jpame and changed it, including: 
currently as city commissioner has many of the personnel. 
taken a poor position on the pay-; These neighbarhood “improve- 
roll tax question. ment associations” are now being: 
* ‘canvassed by White Citizens Coun-. 


mara’s bill to replace the racist and | 
discriminatory Walter - McCarran | 


ara’s bill this session. 


discharge 


FLINT LABOR aims to return,cil recruiters who see in them: 


Townsend, Collins, and Horring- kindred souls for members in chap-. 
gan their representatives. to. the, ters that the WCC admits they are 
state lepislature. All three were.trying to build in Detroit, Dear- 
factory workers at the time of | born, Highland Park, Lincoln Park, 
their election and all have been Wyndotte, Flint, Pontiac, Lansing. 


-——— 


—_— -— 


Anfuso, 


Act. The local sént a communica- that .. . 
tion to the U. $| Senate Judiciary, Civil 
Committee calling on it to report; Washington discovered that the: 
out favorably for action, McNam-'same_ reactionaries that oppose 
civil rights for the Negro people 

The Local also called on alljand other minorities, such as Sena-| 
Michigan Representatives in Con- tor Eastland, favor legislation di- 
petition rected against the foreign-born.” 


— ——__ oo A — <r me 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 


DETROIT WORKMEN'S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


Fires Branch: 2934 YEMANS 


@ Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


+ @ « y 


Sib 


DETROIT.—Packard Local 190; for HR 501, introduced by Rep. 
Moa this bill being similar to} 
S-1206, U. S. Senator Pat MeNa-) ator McNamara's §-1908. 


The Local resolution took note 


“delegates to the recent 
Rights Mobilization — in 


here. The “Improvement Associa- 
tions” fees run much higher, Es- 
pecially in the Belmont Improve- 
ment Association which recently 


got its members $2,000 to buy out 


a citizen who bought a. house on 
15500 Robson Ave. that the Bel- 


_ 
ORGANIZED labor and the Ne- 


gro people will be the fiercest foes | 


of Cobo in the election campaign 
of 1956. 
Both groups are important eche- 


in Michigan. 

Labor and the. Negro people 
have many scores to settle with 
Cobo and now that he has an- 
nounced his candidacy which is 


greeted by Ford, GM and Bruck- 
‘er, the labor, Negro, liberal, na- 


tional group press will expose Cobo 
and his Big Business record of do- 
ing nothing for the people’s needs. 

This paper will be a participant 
in that campaign. For vears we 
have told our readers of Cobo’s 
white supremacy, his vicious anti- 
labor attitudes, his catering to big 
business, his sabotage of -public 
housing, the unchecked brutality 
of his cops. 


Michigan Worker 


Send news, advertisements, sub- 
scriptions for the Michigan edi- 
tion to Wm. Allan, editor,’ 2419 
W. Grand Rivers, Detroit, 1. 


& 


4s if 
. 


' 
j 


| 


i 
| 


i) Committee for a Free Press at 35. 
E. 12th St.; New York City 3, is 
4 . to the 
missioner) from. the third ward $100,000 Fund campaign the Com- 


islate because many Negro voters raise $2,500. Send your contribu-, 
would choose to sit out the elec- tions to Billy Allan; 2419 Grand 


[ 
i 


| 


‘It costs $3.50 to join the WCC, 


| 
| 


t 


'mont-mob didn’t want him to move’ 
‘into. 


‘lons of the New Deal Coalitions: 


| 
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© AUTOTOWN ALLEY 
THE OLD-T&M&sR 


REPOSSESSIONS of new ears are up to a high rate, equal to 
1953. Also being grabbed are homes, TV sets, refrigerators and fur- 
niture. 

. 

GENERAL MOTORS growth is seen by reports that the dol- 
lar volume of Chevrolet Division now exceeds that of the entire 
Chrysler Corp. 

* 

CHRYSLER in the Jefferson-Kercheval plants, Detroit, laid 
off one person each on 300 jobs, then goosed production, with the 
less manpower—that’s the “Forward Look.” 

* 

WHERE and in what world, does the Wayne County CIO 
Council tive thesc days when close to 150,000 workers in Detroit 
are unemployed, They say nothing, what they do nobody knows. 
At least they could call a mceting on unemployment. | 

x 

REPORTS are Governor Williams may call a special session, 

= on highways, BUT ON UNEMPLOYMENT AND WHAT TO 
* 

AL SHOR? is a slick looking, public relations merchant 
brought in by GM’s Arthur Summerfield to “humanize” Mavor 
Albert Cobo, the corporation’s choice for a candidate to run against 
Williams. “Brother” Short, was “short” the other day when Governor 
Williams beat Short’s candidate Cobo to the punch. He appealed. 
to President Eisenhower to declare Detroit a “distressed area” be- 
cause of joblessness. If Short had been on the ball, Cobo should 
have been the one to have made the appeal to Ike. Newsmen 
say, one more “Short” like that and Short will be on his wav back 
to the toll timbers of Oregon. Jim Crowley, was the Governor's 
press agent who dreamed up the wire to Ike—it sure was a hit. 

*% 

NOT SO SMART though on the part of Governor Williams’ 
other press agent Paul Weber, was to bypass a Negro judge from 
Wayne County to fill the Michigan Supreme Court vacancy caused 
by the death of former State Supreme Court Justice Stanley Reid. 
There has never been a Negro State Supreme Court judge in Mich- 
‘gan. Now that would have been the scoop of the year. 

- 

SPLIT IN THE RANKS of the Polish politicians in the First 
Congressional District on supporting Congrsesman T. Machrowitz. 
One group doesn't like his espousal of Polish Géneral Anders and 
cav if Machrowitz doesn’t disconnect then they will sit out the 
elections come Aug. 7. His epponent is State Senator Cora Brown, 
well known Negro woman Jeader. The split might tip the balance. 

: * 

REPORTS CONTINUE out of the 16th Congressional, De- 
troit, that a candidate will run against “foot-in-the-mouth” Con- 
gressmian John Lesinski (Dem). Lesinski is a “gradualist” on the 


| desegregation issue and refuses to support the Powell Amendment. 


w 


GEORGE ISABELL, Republican Negro leader would like to 
try his juck running against Congrsesman Charles Diggs, Jr., in 
the 13th District. Problem is cash to pay for the campaign. hi 

* | 

POSSIBLE CANDIDATES for Mayor of Detroit. Charles 
Edgecombe, County Auditor, former president of Motor Products 
Loéal UAW; Ed+Connor, a member of the City Council and pro- 
fessional “Irishman”; Louis Muriani, Council president and Police 
Commissioner Piggins. 

* 

MERGER of State CIO and AFL in strange predicament. CIO 
officials would like to hold off, because a Grand Jury here is look- 
ing at the Teamsters Union, AFL. Jimmy Hoffa convinced the 
Detro# and Wayne County Federation of Labor, AFL, to go slow 
on the merger because of “jurisdiction.” Rumor has it that Hoffa 
wants to hold off on a united labor movement ehdc~sement of Gov. 
Williams, to thus help his friend Mayor Cobo. Hoffa always backed 
Cobo, as he backed Homer Ferguson. He incidentally isn’t worried 
about any GOP controlled Federal Grand Jury. 

* 

UAW PREPARING to involve lots of Congressmen around 
the areas where great auto unempioyment exists, on getting jobs, 
But they won't gct much. Real answer to unemployment, is trade 
with Socialist world. China for example wants 1,250,000 tractors 
and 125,000 replacements a year. What Congressman could pro- 
duce that kind of order. 

* 

REPORTS THAT the much ballyhooed “defense” orders Pack- 
ard would get, won't come througi until after 18 months from 
this June. 

* 

REPUBLICAN SLOGAN at GOP State Convention, Cass 
Tech; “Ring the Bell and Tell the People.” That will be the day 
when “they tell the people” the truth, 

* 

IF YOU HAVE ever listened and burned up at Jack White 
and Joseph Haintine, two self styled commentators on WJR dish- 
ing out the news, you'll be interested to know that Hainline is now 
publicly accepting his pay check frem the GOP. He is TV com- 
mentator for the State Central Committee of the Republican Party. 
Won't be Jong until Jack White is “taken over” too by the GOP. 
By the way this Jack White of WJR is no relation to Jack White, 


the UAW pioneer leader who: worked at -Ternstedt. 
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GOP PROSPERITY LAYSOFF 


perity” has. resulted in 200,000 | t ) 
Michiganders being without) jobsjon the Packard will) be 
and many thousands more working | at South Bend, Jnd., 
four days a week in automobile|Studebaker-Puckard company is at 
plants. For the first time all GM) present producing the Studchaker 
assembly’ plants, over 100) didn't) ear. 
work, Friday, May 11. Chrysler, Five thousand Packard workers 
that weekend, didn't work Friday are already Jaid) of for months be- 
or Monday following. cause of no sales on Puckards. Now 
Growing monopolization in the the company says that its moving 
auto industry is resulting in some its Packard, work to South Bend 
at the so-called) independents be-land holds out some vague talk of 
ing eliminated and the field be-! possible “delense™ work to take 
Winn to narrow down to General | care of thre additional 3,000 work: | 
Motors, Cheysler, Ford, This is ers, 4,000-to be laid of June 15. 
piling ep more unemplovinent, Right now about 1,000 are work- 
Car stockpiles remain around mg on “delensye ancl that) its 
OO O00, some say its over a mil- ‘learned won't) (last Gniich alter 
lion, smsold 1956 cars and produe- | Jime 15. 
Ligone coratyouat drops 1OCOO cars a Some unionists are branding thie 
week compared with this time aimove to South) Bend) by Packard 
as a runNAaAW AY stop. 


P oduced 
wre the: 


Veer Qo. 

This is the picture in Michigan,! (COMPARISONS with Packard's 
showing the worscriing situation.! runaway move is|the déal ten thou; 
UAW president “Walter Reuther) sand Hudson) Workers got) when 
hes called for the companies andi that campany) iran away from 
Mayors ie hard-hit) towns, ‘like Detroit to Wisconsin. — Ehudson 
Detroit, Toledo, Flint, |) Pontiac, workers stranded o without jobs, 
Hamtramck, South Bend, to meet, homes to pav for) and thousands of 
union to hananer out} them with 20) land more veats 
some answers as lo how to put seniority. Scores) bf small business: 
the workers back to work. ‘men on the ‘East Side here went 
Carl Stellato, president of Vord bankrupt as Hudson workers went 


with the 


ae G00. revived two weeks ago, broke. 

the demand = for Petting. back fir Many see in lie proposed Pack- 

talking of the 30 hou wdek with ard shift, the Sime raw deal) tos 

40 hours pay as one way. tio create ‘the workers. 

3 | This developmeits and mew lay- 
lofts has moved) Governor “Soaps rT 

UP Williams to calllon President Eisen: 


Joly. 


MEANWHILE poiuting 


t a . toe ° Aa , 4 BR , at r 
Wital ty happe nus is the tragic hower to declire) Detroit( a “dis- 


ee ee ee 


Unemployment Nears 25% 


In Flint, GM Plants — 


VLINT.—Layoffs in Flint auto! — P , 
plants are increasing. The total for! (hardest hit by the lavoffs) to dis- been calling for 30 hours work at 
this vear is estimated at 15,000. | cuss their problems and seniority 40° hours pay. The Searchlight 
“Shalt Break” (UAW International) status. | Points out that the workers are al- 
radio program) estimates that be-} Articles in the Flint) Weekly: ready on 30 hours work and what 
lore they are through GM will lay) Review and the Searchlight have they need now is the 40 hours pay 
off 30,000 from. Flint! | ——— 
(Mf plants. | 

According to the “Flint Weekly 
Review” the totals are as follows in 
the largest plants: | 

Buick—4,000 laid off in the 
week of April 27 for a total. of: 
6,000 since Jan, I. 

Fisher 1-1,000 laid off in the 
week of April 27 for a total of 
1,200 since Jan. 1. 

Fisher 2—500 laid off in the 
week of April 27 for a total of 700) 
since Jan, I. 

Ternstedt—500-600 in the week 
of April 27 for a total of 1,200. 

Chevrolet—Total with over 1,150 
laid off in April. 
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KOR THE WORKERS who re-: 
main on the job, overtime is a 


thing of the past. Many are work- * 
ing three and Tour davs a week.| AR @ ort on He 
Most of Flint’s families are facing 


story of 9,000) Packard workers 
here in the Connors plant and at. 
Utica, Mich. The two plants: will 
dint down on June 15, producing 


PROFITE | 


lier: 


—_ 


si } 
~~. 


tressed area’ ant help provide the grim prospect of being uaable| 
work here for the tnemploved. The tg meet Joan payments, car pay-, 


* 
‘President has not peplicd ay we go ments and house payments which: in 
to press, they intended to meet with six and 


GOP CANDIDATE for Gover.) seven day paychecks. : 
nor, Mavor Cabo of Detroit has) What president Reuther describ- To the Editor: 
been — significantly — silent. ‘The ed as “the insane nroduictiow bace’ Flint GM skilled trades workers 
Detroit Welfare Department came. has caused the situation. Nine hun-| with as high as 15 years seniority 
to City Hall and asked for $2 mil- dred thousand unsold new cars inj are quitting their jobs. 


lion to last) them) in emergency the nation affect the Flint auto! The fact, sad to relate. 


year, June 30th. Reliet) rolls rose the auto barons “insanity. 


29 percent a month ago. So far 
the $2 million lds)not been forth- May 2 were shocked to learn that! more irksome, tool and die long-' 


coming from Cobo. 
Its reported that if Walter Ren- annual wage” benefits under the corrected substantially in the pres- 


ther doesn’t get an answer to his present contract. Thousands for! ent contract which will be in ef- | 
plea to employers jand Mayors. in whom the company boasts it paid foot for two more years. | 
auty cities for a jount contalh on lav- live cents per hour into the fund) There| is| a\ real| need fur -more| 
offs soon then the UAW. will start for GAW> since the present ron! money in Flint The cost of living! 
“raising h Tin Washington, tract was signed will get no GAW’ and services has continued to go 
with Congressmen and in the com-, benefits. A GM worker who work- up. A doctor ‘* comparison rebaon’ 
munities, a UAW, kpokesman told) ed 40 hours a week since Jan. 1) i ' , a a i Hem 
| | office calls and writes prescriptions, 


| mt | : | ‘ag | . _s 97 i. a: 
this newspaper. | | i | | ann Bihar lls yg a at 4 — of yee an hour. = Pens 
{ape Sota ae ‘AT evo}... Will pull a tooth for $6 if he uses 
CH al 4 74 4 ! 
| EVROLET LOCAL 659 has an x-ray if mav cost ten. Other, 


held « meeting of women workers . 
| services have increased in varying! 


degree. Fees, rates, high rents and 
prices are not in Ime with the 
ability to pay. GM. makes super-: 


; 

| | is that 

funds until the) end of) the: fixcal workers who are forced (0 pay for independent tool and dié shops in, 
‘tl Tea fer “ga ay) 
| ithe vicinity are offering more pay i 
Workers laid olf on or before} and are hiring. To make matters) such as working conditions, (speed- 


' ae is » be acne ews oh ee > . j 
they are ineligible for “guarante edi suffered. sub-standard pay) was not: 


Flint 


making a home and raising a 
family. They have payments | to 


make on homes, cars, furniture ap- 


‘pliances and many other things. 
Dissatisfaction among _ skilled 

workers is. currently being ex- 

pressed with a number of things, 


up and rationalization), lack of 
recognition of many journeymen’s 
skilled status, union representa- 
tion for taking up special problems 
of skilled workers, and money. The 
demands of the skilled tradesmen 
are not clearly spelled out and pre- 
sented as such at the present. 
There is a strong feeling that a sup- 
plement to the contract can be won 
for a 10 percent wage increase now 
and for some of the other in- 
equities. The ability of GM to pay 
is a glaring fact. 

There is a lot of motion, a lot 
of joining, and some ill considered 
talk. Skilled men are seeking an- 
their some 


problems, 


profits (they cleared one billion and. **S"* to 
through 


Al 


| AYOFF 


TT bed 


yk Fa fos the UAW, its Skilled 
a quarter after taxes) and the work-' Tradke Couretl. the | Machinists 
ers cannot keep up with the Cost ag lt | Cando Goethteel Skill. 
ne ° of living. Si ‘ y — 
. oe cd Trades, and some are quitting. 
Almost every worker IS tl debt. The heefs are just and should get 
He pays more than $10 a month immediate attention. Production 
for health protection and vet can't: workers see the need for a wage 
afford to be sick! If he needs real; jycrease too. 
dental work he has to make ar-| Progressives in Flint support the 
rangements through a bank. 'demands of the skilled workers and 
Younger men in skilled) trades’ urge them to fight unitedly through 
are particularly hard hit, Thev have the existing union—the UAW. A 
spent a long time in school training united and spirited struggle can 
and working for peanuts. They are’ win. 
A FLINT WORKER 


now faced with the prospect. of 


OUTLAW THE BOMB 


to Hiroshima as a member of the 
armed forces shortly after the 
atom-bomb fell there. His senti- 


ments were as followss 


“For the sake of humanity put 
on the pressure. Put it on the 
UN and our government to out- 
law the atom-bomb—or one day 
there will be another war crimes 
trial and this time the U. S. will 
stand accused,” 


~ Coho's Backers 


In ‘56 Election 


By WilLLIAM ALLAN have spoken at (a ‘election | rally, 
| DE TROTL.-—Among the hearti-’ sponsored by the Wolverine Club. 
est congratulators of Mavor Al-, | Brucker, when Cobo was Mayor, | 
bert Cobo of Detroit when he was! broke the Garage Mechanics strike | 
nominated for GOP candidate for, with the help of Cobo’s) cops. ite 
governor at a recent convention,' 1946. Again during the Square. D 
were Wilbur B. Brucker and Ar- strike, Brucker anid Clobo teanned 
thar Summerfield. | lup, but this time ithe united labor 
Brucker is present Secretary of movement defeated) strikebreaking 
the Army, proposed for that job cops, finks, Cobo and |Brucker, who 
by C. BE. Wilson (of bird-dog, ill- all were teamed up to aid Square 
faine). Summerticld is U. S. Post- ID management. 
master, also one of Wilson's “boys,”: Presiding over ithe state GOP 
Summertield comes from Flint, has convention was ove John Feikens 
what he terms, the world’s largest; whom a rival R. Iverson, last year 
Chevrolet agency. claimed Feikens was) backed for 
Brucker in 1936 ran for U. §.' the GOP state chairmanship by the 
Senator on the GOP ticket. During: Ford Motor Co. The rival Iverson's 
a Grand Jury investigation of the! campaign manager was Bud Sum- 
murderous Black Legion in the late! mer ield, son of the |\U. §. Post- 
thirties, it was found that a Wol-' master General. Michigan's subsidized newspapers 
verine Republican club, was a) . more than 98 percent will be for 
Black Legion nest. This club cir-| LET us take a early look (there|Cobo. Certainly the Detroit sheets 
culated petitions for Brucker’s can-| will be many more) at this candi-| like the Times, News, Free Press 
didacy. Brucker was reported to!date, Cobo. | (Continued on Page 15) 


ttntatls, 


FLINT.—An impromptu speech 
with only six minutes of prep- 
aration, won a prize in the effec- 
tive speaking class of the UAW 
in Flint. Eugene DeGiorgis, 
member of AC Local 651 and 
the Skilled Trades Council de- 
livered the speech which was re- 
peated over Shift Break (Union 
radio program). 

DeGiorgis described his visit | 


— 


government agents like Brucker, 
Feikens, Summerfield so joyously 
greeted when he “accepted” to run 
for Governor. 

Incidentally its expected that of 


Union Confabs Demand Demo House Cleaning ---»-»-- 
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EDITION 


‘We Will Win’, Say Negro 
Leaders Across the South 


By ADAM LAPIN (First of a series.) 

As we drove westward through Tennessee to start the working, or interviewing, 
phase of our 17-day trip through the South, we passed an old house in the little town of 
Jonesboro with a modest wooden sign on the lawn: Site of the pubilcation 
| “THE EMANCIPATOR” 
Kirst abolition paper in the world. 

I should hasten to add that the 
sign was not typical of the monu- 
ments we saw throughout the 
South. No town was too small to 
have a statue to the dead in “The 
War. Between the States,” to Jef- 
ferson Davis or some Confederate 
general. In fact, there was little or 
no evidence there had ever been 
any other war. 

The cloying impact of the past 
was everywhere. The symbols of 
history are used in the great bat- 
tles still going on today. They are 
used as Weapons against the eman- 
cipation ol the Negro people—and 
of the South itself—from the still 
powerlul grip of the plantation 
system and of the decaying econ- 
‘omic and social forces and institu- 
| tions. 

But if Tennessee was in some 
respects not tvpical of the entire 
South, it was for that very reason 
ll good place to start a vovage of 
discoyery and exploration of that 
vast region. In Tennessee you see 
not only a clash between different 
traditions but, above all, a clash 
between the old and the new. You 
4see Contrasts which illuminate what 
is happening everywhere in the 
South. 

We ([ traveled with Joseph Sta- 
robin, author and = foreign cor- 
respondent) began our trip with 
the big questions: 
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ASSIGNMENT, U.S.A. 


The Sugar Ray Film | 


By JOSEPII NORTH 


I AM glad to see that 
Irankie Sinatra has about 
clinched a deal with Sugar 
tay Robinson to do a film 
of the champion’s life story. 

It can be a fine 

and exciting 
f film, as the 

story of Jackie 

Robinson was, 

and as, I am 

told for I miss- 
- ‘ed it, Joe Louis’ 
story. 

Sugar Rav, 
an artist of the 
ring, won new 

a laurels when he 
made his come-back and I be- 
lieve that Frankie, now an inde- 
pendent producer as well as an 

artist, can make a meritorious 
filin. 


“TRICKY DICK” NIXON'S BID FOR POWER ‘—._ Story Page 3 


That Hollywood is producing 
fils like these is all to the good. 
The cinema is a splendid means 
of recreating the life and times 
of a man. Who can forget some 
ot the biographies of the late 30s, 
the life of Zola, of Pasteur, the 
geniuses of mankind and others 
like them. 

* - 


I WELCOME such pictures as 


COMMITTEE ASK 


.~ 


IT IS NOW more than 
two weeks since The Work- 
er went before Federal 
Judge Richard Levet to ask 
for an injunction against fur- 
ther seizure of our income by 
the Treasury Department under 


New Address of 
Free Press Body 


The Emergency Committee 
for a Free Press has set up head- 
quarters at 575 Sixth Ave., corner 
16 St., Room 301. 


S $100,000 FOR 


WORKER 


” 


97.” its statement said. “But 
and the emergency appears to 
be over. 
have fallen off.” 

It warns that this is where 
the greatest danger lies. For 
the government can move to shut 
us down financially, with public 


Hence contributions | 


® Wiat is the outlook in the 


fight for integration? 


© What is the status of the 


the paper is back at its offices, ‘oC system? 


® How strong and united is the 


| Negro people's movement? 


° Tlow strong are the White 


Citizens Councils? 


© What are Southern white lib- 


‘erals doing? 


® What is the outlook in the 


light tor integration? 

We saw the historic meeting of 
the Negro people of Montgomery, 
on April 24 where they voted to 
continue their boycott. We took 
in a meeting of the Mississippi 
ene of Negro Leadership. We 
attended a meeting of the White 
up by a $100,000 fund cam- Citizens Council in Forest, Miss., 
paign which pulled the PHEper |i a couple of hours later. 
through until Labor Day. | * 


aign would ai : 

TEI hace gener antes way .. WE TALKED to 53 representa- 
lee te April. ‘The Committee's jtives of dilfering points of view, 
initiative is calling for this money to a leader of the White Citizens 
now te \@ Iife-and-death matter Council in Alabama, to Negro and 
for us. As a Daily Worker edi- white ministers, to white liberals 
talteleatd: “... the Daily Worker and jabor leaders, to Negro lead- 
heartily ae ‘gratefully endorses eg ee business people and 

. ‘ professionals, 

ne | egy in, ee pcre ga Of course, I didn’t come up with 
ders will respond to their plea definitive answers to all our ques- 
Bbc ome po tions in two and a half weeks of 


(Continued on Page 13) talking to people all day and then 

driving at night or in the morning 
to out next stopping place for a 
total of 5,030 miles. 

But I could hardly escape some 
idistinct impressions and conclu- 
sions. 

One of those was the confidence 
of the Negro leaders that they 
would eventually succeed in fight- 
ing through for Al citizenship. 

Yvpical was the attitude of a 
Negro ,minister in Orangeburg, 
S. C., where the Negro people first 
struck back last September with a ~ 
boycott against the economic 
squeeze of the White Citizens 


Councils. 


its phony tax lien, 

As we've said before, the gov- 
ernment did not try to justify its 
arbitrary tax seizures It argued 
arrogantly that the courts have 
no right to interfere in jits ab-" 
solute rule in “tax” matters, 

At this writing (Wed.) Judge 
Levet has not yet handed down 
his decision on our injunction 
plea. Meanwhile, existence 
would have been impossible 
with our mcome tied up, ex- 
cept for the yeoman work ot the 
Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press, set up overnight 
when T-men seized our offices. 
The Committee has undertaken 
to raise funds to keep the Daily 


the lives of the two champions 
hobinsons—Sugar Ray and Jackie, 
and of Joe Louis; they are far 
trom the libelous caricatures Hal- 
I wood once manufactured of the 
Negro. They are steps along the 
road to a complete and honest 
portrayal of that part of our na- 
tion that has been maligned so 
long. And yet this type of movie, 
is, | feel, a step backward from 
the films of the late ‘30s when 
movies like Lost Boundaries, 
Pinky, Intruder in the Dust, The 
Well. appeared. 

‘The effort there strove to por- 
tray, with a greater measure of 
understanding and truth, the re- 
lations between the Negro and to 
the white in our land; the rav- Worker publishing in face of 
aves of racism on the aves of the tax attack. a: 
the one-tenth of our ulace 2 | | 7 
and its corroding iis ones THIS ‘WEEK the Committee 
he other nine-tenths. issued a plea lor $ 100,000 over 

These were milestones, though Negro soldiers fonght and died 
it musé pe sajd that many who as whiite soldiers did. 
regard themselves as Marxist * | 
critics went pretty far astray THE NEGRO community-had 
i beet! tees Some. become stronger and more con- 


scious of its political strength. 
what disparagingly they were de- — Simultaneously through the land 
scribed as Hollywood’s “New 


there was the re-assertion| of the 
Look,” and were regarded, 


rights. of Man, the re-emphasis 
a meaning of our Constitu- 

somehow, as more insidious than ©" the meaning of our Cons 

the previously flagrantly racist 


tion and its Bill of Rights. The 
spirit of America that bred the 
brand. The blight of the dog- —§ Abolitionists had never died, and 
matic overlay what we thought: 
we did not understand the well- 


the full conscience of our‘ nation | 
springs of this that was new. We 


Send or bring all contributions 
there to keep The Worker 
going. Robert Dunn is treas- 
urer. 


clamor stilled. 

“The Daily Worker has in- 
formed us that, in the present 
yy adverse circumstances, it Op- 
erates at a deficit of close to 
$2(),.000 a month,” the statement 
said. “In the past this was made 


the next few months to help it 
in its job of carrving us through 
the summer. 

The Committees statement 
called attention to the strong 
reaction against the tax seizure 
by newspapers, organizations 
and individuals Ne ccheghontt the 
country. It declared that since 
the government chose to attack 
The Worker through its finances, 
the committec’s function had to 
include raising money for the 
paper. 

“Supporters of a free press 
y restibeiled splendidly to Com- 
mittee appeals following seizure 
of Daily Worker offices on March 


Civil Rights Rally, May 24 
At Madison Square Garden 


THOUSANDS of New Yorkers are expected to turn) out for a 
mass civil rights ally at Madison Square Garden Thursday night, 
May 24, in the largest civil rights undertaking in recent years. 
The rally, sponsored by the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Portérs, 
NAACP and hundreds of trade unions, civic, religious and commu- 
nity organizations was called in support of southern Negroes 
fight for first class citizenship. Rev. Martin Luther King, Autherine 


was re-awakened. The words and 
did not see that they were ap- 


ideas of men like Emerson and 
pearing on the American scene 


after the enormous experiences 
of a war against fascism, its ter- 
ror and its mythology of the 
Aryan supreme. And the vast 
shakeup in understanding, or the 
lack of it, that inevitably resulted 
when Negroes and whites work- 
ed ‘together in war industry, and 


Thoreau and Thaddeus Stevens 
were not gone with the wind. 
They were etched more deeply in 
the national soul than we bad 
recognized. 

Some of these pictures reflect- 
ed: not clearly, certainly, nor as 
fully and as completely and as 
unmistakably as) we wanted, 


(Centinucd on Page 18) 


as speakers at the gathering. 


Spécial emphasis at the rally will be placed on the threat of . 


White Citizen Councils to the entire labor movement. 


A. P. Randolph, vice-president of the AFL-CIO and chair- 
man of the Citywide Committee sponsoring the meeting, said it 


would serve as starting point for a vast civil rights crusade in 
North. 


-_ 


the 


Lucy Foster, Cus Courts and Dr. T. R. M. Howard are featured * 


HE WAS INVOLVED in a fi_ht 


2 yay all the concentrated might 
0 


the South Carolina planters and 


their political Servitors. Yet as we 
left his home, he shook opr hands 
and said with deep feeling, “We 


will win.” 


In contrast was the impression 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


WASHINGFON.—A growing trend in the ranks of labor not to be rubber-stamped 
by the Democratic Party, received new impetus this week in the convention of the Textile 
Workers Union of America when that|party was told that if it “tries to work both sides 


of the street, it will no longer de-., 
serve the support of the American 
Jabor movement.” 

Those were the words of Emil 
Rieve, president of the union (now, 
relred) but elected chairman) of 
its board) as he opened the con-, 
vention of 1,300 delegates from, 
34 states. About a fifth of the del-| 
egaics are from southern and bor- , 
der siates, The spirit of that key- 
note mui through the convention 
mach as it did in the recent edu-, 
cation conterence of the) United 
Automobile Workers held) in’ the 
sune Sheraton Park Hotel audito-, 
ris. at which Walter. Reuther 
saved notice on the Democratic 
Pariv it camot have “Sen. East-: 
mand wid labor” at the same time. 

Also, as in the auto parley, the 
tcxtile workers called for a new! 
foreign policy approach—more th! 
siop with world changes = and 
Coser to peace and for meeting 
tee challenge of the southern 
“Waite Citizets Council’ | racists’ 
now widening their reactionary 
scope to fighting labor. 

Ifeightening the spirit of the 
tertile workers to some degree was 
their recent wage increase—a mod-; 
est one, but the first break of the 
five-,ear wage freeze and streak 
of wage cuts, in the industry. The 
basis for that change was created 
by a series of strikes that involved 
more than 50,000 of the unions 
members since the last convention, | 
the ‘L\VUA’'s executive council re- 
ported. 


* | 
CONVENTION of | the 
Intemational Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, meeting in At- 
Jantic City, simultaneously, whose 
members have suffered economical- 
lv much as did the textile workers, 
also gave some evidence of 
heightcaed spirit but it) was not 
nearly to the degree and up to the 
_ quality reflected in the textile con- 
vention. ‘The most the workers in 
Atlantic City got was a. pro:nise 
from the Jeaders that a wage raise 
will be requested. 

The chiet leaders of both unions 
have ai socialist’ background, but 
the, are talking very difterertly 
these dans. Rieve said) he was 
airaid tiat the predictions of the 
pollsters Eiscuhower will win may 
prove true, 

“One reason I think is that the 
Democrats offer little that is bet- 
ter,’ he said, and observed that 
some of the Democratic spokes- 


THLE: 


man are “imitating” Eisenhower on ferences in a unanimous demand 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS Ve 


son-Rayburn group, which is set'sumption of our quest for peace” 
jon dominating the national Dem-| was the “most important issue” in 


© 8aW to Seek W 
® Lougshore Meets in Texas 


THE UNITED Steelworkers 
W70-member wage policy com- 
mittee decided to ask the steel 
industry for a stbstantial wage 
increase, a 52-week lavoff plan, 
preminm pav for weekend work, 
Se Lnainced hear’) In)- 
surance plan, a fell union shop, 
eddition: |} holiday and vaca.ion 
pr. anc higher pensions. 

Nevotiations are scheduled to 
bevin in about two weeks. The 
contracts expire June 30. The 
tells will cover about 650,000 
USW inen.bers in the basic’ steel 
Industry aud set the pattern for 
later nevovdations with steel faub- 
riciors wid allied ylants. 

* 

THE EXECUTIVE board of 
th: Jntermational Longshore 
mens As ociation will hold (a 
policy mechny this week 
Brownsville. ‘Texas. Among. is- 
snes expected to be taken ur are 
the peosibililes of try Ing to get 
bio the AFL-CIO, as ccell as 
tie jimer-union scrap between | 


yn 


 k 


the 


slogan. 


| ore 


‘ 


— 


and Democrats. But it is time the 
party realized that it cannot have! # 
one policy for Texas and another! ».*™ 


for New York, whether the issue is| $: 7% 


natural gas, the Taft-Hartley Law 
or segregation im the public 
schools, If the Democratic Party 
tries to work both sides of the 
street, it will no longer deserve! @ 
the support of the American labor| & 
movement.” , 


the difficulties the trade unions are 
having to build up effective po- 
litical action, Rieve added: 


to pledge” thei® money, their time’ 

/ and their votes, even to a great 

public figure like Senator Lehman 

of New York, if they Imow his 

election will increase the power 

of Senator Eastland of Mississippi.” 
* 


RIEVE 


use of the “moderation” | 


Jongress, he went on: 
‘To be sure there are Democrats’ 


ing such keynote at the ILGWU 

“I advise. these Democrats to Convention. David Dubinsky mere- 
study their history,” he went on. ly said that the big issue before/ 
“From the time of Andrew Jack-' the country 1S completion of the 
son, with through 1948, the Demo-; New Deal and he listed 12 topics 
crats have won when they de-/for further improvements—but 
manded a positive hard - hitting made no mention of civil rights ar 
|program inthe interests of the any related issue. Both in quantity 
| people. They have lost every time and emphasis, Dubinsky’s keynote 
they tried to be as respectable as ‘vas given ta, his customa 
the opposition.” | 

He demanded that the Demo-|tling. 
'crats do some “house cleaning”|there is no change in the Soviet 
and observing the miserable rec-| Union or the world situation, and 
| of the present Democratic! Consequently, there is no Cause for 
, ‘change in U. S. foreign policy. 


Then apparently in an allusion to 


“It is hard to convimece workers 


THERE WAS nothing resemb!- 


Mechanical cotton picker at 


| NEW WAYS ON THE PLANTATION 


Dems on Notice from Labor 
-"Won't Be Rubber Stamps’ 


work. Modern machimes are seen 


everywhere on the great plantations but the old relationships based 


| on absolute economic power of 


the plantation owner remain. 


Report 


(Continued from Page 1) 
of desperation I got from the 
spokesmen of white supremacy. At 
the height of their power. they 


nonetheless communicated a sense 


anti- 


Soviet slandering and abbotbat- 


His main theme was that 


Need Aggressive Li 
To Beat GOP, Warns A.D.A. 


The Werker Washingten Burcau 


(Continued on Page 13) 


of weakness and futility in the face 


of forces they cannot torever with- 


‘stand, - 


The uneveness of the progress 
being made towards integration is 


striking. There is a great difference 


Jremenye> what is happening in! 


states like Tennessee, bordering on 
the plantation areas, and in the 
deep South. Even within Tennes- 


beralism 


WASHINGTON. 


| AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC Action who are jn fact, if not in word, the 
left wing of the Democratic Party, warned the party last week that compromise on 


liberal principles and on the selection of 


The ninth annual ADA con-! 
vention here said that if. the Dem- 
ocratic Party) abandons the ap- 
peal of “agressive liberalism” it 
lisks “losing its political reason 
for existence.” 

The convention was divided on 
which candidate should be sup-| 


ported, whether «Adlai Stevenson, 
Estes Kefauver, or Averell Harri- 
man, but it submerged these dif- 


age Hike | 


Anthony Anastasia, a vice-pres- 
dent and the ILA national off- 
aia°ys. 

* 

WALTER REUTHER c-iti- 
cized the iour-day work week of 
General Motors and Chrysler 
Corp. because jit “means spread- 
ing the burden of unemploy- 
ment on the backs of the work- 
ers and also conceals the seri- 
ousness oO: the, current unem- 
p'ovment situation in the auto- 
mobil industry.” The UAW 
leader said it “also conveniently 
provides a prop to bolster the | 
myth of Republican prosperity | 
in this election |vear.” 

GM president Harlow H. Cur- 
tice announced thcre would be | 
irore layoffs. However,~he said | 
nothing about a labor-manage- | 
ment conference on the unem- 
ployment issue as proposed by 
the UAW. 


* 
THE SOUTH'S largest steel 
(Continued on Page 5) 


a liberal | ticket 


ocratic 
“timid compromise, evasion, or ap-|candidates which were presented 
peal to a mythical party. unity” to the convention through record- 
instead of “commitment to the gen-/ed_ interviews with Elmer Davis, 
eral welfare above special and sec-| radio commentator. This was most 
tional interests.” | 


tive in the election campaign the 
‘defeat of an Eisenhower-Nixen 
ticket. It warned that the nomina- 
tion of Nixon would be doubly 
fateful- because of the President's 
ihealth. Nixon, the convention said, [ferent 
“by his conduct in political cam- 


ee 


was the sure road to defeat. 


that the Democratic Party “vigor-| paigns” since 1946, has “disquali- 
ously promote the prinicples em-' fied himself” for the post of vice 
bodied in its recent national plat-|pF@8ident, the qualifications for, 
forms and put in positions of lead- 
ership onlv those who uphold such 
principles.” | 


The ADA accused “some” Dem- 
congressional leaders of! 


In an implicit blow at the John- 


* 
SINCE SENATOR Lyndon 


Johnson's impressive victory over!having peace.” 
‘the Dixiecrat, pro-Eisenhower 
‘forces of Governor Allan Shivers 
‘in Texas two weeks ago, there 
has been a marshalling of con- 
servative and reactionary Dem- 
ocratic forces around Johnson as 
the candidate, and for the purpose | 
of preventing an agressive state- 
‘ment on behalf of civil rights in 
the party's platform. 


The ADA made its central objec- 


——~ 


from the South 


see there are great diversities. 


Tennessee gave me a sense from 
the beginning that the South is 
not, despite protessional Southern- 
ers and white supremacists, a ho- 
mogenous unit, # vast plantation 
dedicated to an old way of life. _ 
Tennessee is part of the South, 
‘but of a South that is changing, 
becoming industrialized. It was 
‘deeply affected by the New Deal, 
‘and particularly by TVA which 
raised living standards and speeded 
 indystrialization. 


, 


THE FIRST NEGRO leader we 
interviewed was Z. Alexander 
Looby of Nashville, one of the 
citys two Negro lawyers. He 
spoke with a vigorous but calm 
confidence, typical of Negro lead- 
ers throughout the South, of gains 
being made in Nashville and else- 
where in the state. Schools there 
are expected to start integrating, 
although far too slowly. 


Looby spoke of the victory in 
Nashville which resulted in dese- 
‘gregating the city golf links—and 
of the impact of Montgomery, an 
impact we felt everywhere in the 
South. . 


which are “also the qualifications, 
for the Presidency itself.” 
® 


THERE WERE substantial dif- 
ferences in the views of the three 


obvious on the peace issue. | 


Stevenson declared that “re- 


‘ginning Aug. 13, the ADA warmed) position in the world, the loss of/represent a real 
| against “any effort to reach a com-' leadership, of influence, stature by 
promise within the party by nam- the United States in the past few! and it was confirmed later, that 
ing a presidential candidate whose; years seems to me by all odds the 
liberal convictions and perform-' greatest 
‘ances are less noteworthy” than'pate in this vear,” he declared. 
‘those of Stevenson, Kefauver or| 
‘Harriman, 


-ril that we can antici- 


Kefauver charged the adminis-| 
tration with “inability to carry out, 
and to effectuate a foreign policy| 
that gives us the best ata of 


Harriman contended that the 
“overriding issue is for the long, 
run, the world problem of the; 
fight against Communism.” -The 
influence of the Kremlin is rising 
and “ours declining,” he said. He 
predicted -further dire results if the 
Eisenhower administration were 
reelected. | 


* 
THE CONVENTION 


| 


“The, re courteous on the city 
transit lines now,” he said. 

Negro leaders, including Repub- 
licans like Looby, spoke with re- 
spect of Sen. Estes Kefauver—and - 
with a somewhat more reserved 
although definitely friendly man- 
ner of Gov. Frank Clement who 
has thus far refused to be pushed 
around by the Citizens Councils 
which are particularly strong in 
the Memphis area. 

One big reason for the big gains 
in Tennessee is that for the most 


ocratic convention in Chicago be-'the election. “Deterioration in our; part Negroes can vote there. They 


litical force. 
I also got a feeling in Tennessee 


what happened in states bordering 
on the deep Soath might well 
have a major impact on plan- 
tation states of Alabama, Missis- . 
sippi, Georgia and South Carolina, 
making more untenable the posi- 
tion of the Citizens Councils. 

Vast changes are taking place— 
and we saw them everywhere as 
we criss-crossed the South. The 
South is becoming industrialized. 
There is a modern, technically ad- . 
vanced as well as a_ backward 
South. 7 

* 


NEARLY 25 PERCENT of the 
nation’s manufacturing facilities 
are now in the South—althouh 
these are mainly concerned with 
processing raw materials rather 


than with manufacture of machin- 


ery. Or complex durable goods. 


|The South produces 80 percent of 


the pation’s natural gas, 75 per- 


indif-|cent of its petroleum, 52 percent 


” to civil rights and has “ex-' 
on Page 13) . 


, aod ¥ 


(Contniued 


er we 


of. its textiles, 32 percent of its 
“(Contnived on Page 13) 
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Selected TV, Movie Guide 


: Jane Pickens Show WRCA 6:35 

| Rock N’ Roll Dance Party WCBS 
9 

Basin Street Jazz WCBS 9:30 

Phila. Orchestra WCBS 10:05 


RADIO 
Sunday, May 20 
As We See It AFL-CIO series 
WABC 12:15 Noon 


Saturday, May 19 


On the Carousel (2) 8:30 a.m. 
Includes Tubby the Tuba Goes: 
to Town by Paul Tripp and 
George anon 

Mighty Mouse Playhouse (2) 10:30. 
Mice use strategy in football 


game with cats 
Winky Dink and You (2) II 
American Art Today (9) I] 
Junior Town Meeting (13) Noon. 
Visiting Between USA and 
USSR 
Baseball: 
1:55 Ebbetts 


Dodgers-Cincinnati = (9) 


Field 


— Edgar Bergen Hour WCBS 7;05 


Baseball: Giants-Braves (11) 1:55, 


Polo Grounds 


Movie: | Christopher 


Columbus 


(English, 1949). Frederic March, 


Florence Eldridge, Francis 
Sullivan (2) 3 

Million Dollar Movie: 
Is Mine—anti-Nazi film 
7:30 and10 

Preakness Stakes (2) 5:30. Horse 
Race 

Mr. Wizard—science 
people (2) 5:30 

World News (2) 6 

The Open Mind (4) 6: Topic: Ts 
Our Chief Executive Actually 
the People’s Choice? 

Count of Monte Cristo (5) 7 

Big Surprise—Quiz (4) 7:30. Mike 
Wallace—host 

Jackie Gleason (2) 8 

Perry Como—Variety (4) 8 

NJ Democratic Dinner: Gov. Har- 
riman, others (13) 9 

Jimmy Durante (4) 9:30 

George Gobel (4) 10 

Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 

Damon Runyon Theatre (2) 10:30 

How to Play Golf (7) 10:30 

Movie: The Dark Mirror 
Olivia deHaviland and 
Avres 

Movie: The Count of Monte 
Cristo (full length film) with 
Robert Donat, Elissa Landi. 
Louis Calhern, Sidney Blackmer 
(4) 11:15 

Movie: Pink Strings and Sealing 
Wax (English, 1950) (2) 12:30 
After Midnight 

TV 
Sunday, May 20 

Britannica Junior Theater (4) 9 am 

Joe Bostic’s Gospel Train 
9:30. Negro Gospel Singers 


(9). 5, 


for voung 


with 
Lew 


Look Up and Live: Jewish Folk: 


sungs and dances (2) 10:30 


Camera Three (2) 11:30. Study’ of 


Fifth Amendment 


This Land. 


(1:3) 


L. 


I NMO NINOS NAT NAO 


Baseball: Giants-$t. Louis. 
header : 

‘Youth Wants to} Know: (€ 
| Thurgood | Marshall, 
| counsel of NAACP (4) 2:50 
‘Dr. Spock—child)| care (4) 3 
[Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 
\Shakespeare on TV (2) 3:45 

i Wide Wide World (4) 4 
rMovie: Tomorrow the World (5 
4:30. Fredric | March, Bett 
Field, Skip Homeier, 
Moorehead 


The theme is: Diabetes 

Meet the Press: Cuest is Hugh 
Gaitskell, British Labor Party 
leader (4)6 


You Are There '(2) 6:30. The 


Doolittle Raiders Take Off for; Patterns, Riviera. Sun.—last day 


Tokyo 

NY Times Youth Forum: Topic— 
How Does TV Affect Youth (5) 
6:30 

Lassie (2) 7 | 

‘You Asked For It (7) 7 

'Jack Benny (2) 7:30 

I\fax Liebman Presents 

Chevalier (4). 7:30 


\laurice 
j 


| We Serve (7) 7:30 

‘Million Dollar Movie: This Land 
| Is Mine-—anti-Nazi (9) 7:30, 10 
-Ed Sullivan Show (2) 
Tallchiet 

Trio with James Nason. 
| Headings (5) 8) 
French Film Festival: 

(1950) (5) 9 


' 
' 


\{anon 


Alfred Hitcheock: Presents (2) 9:30) 


uest— T adykillers, Sutton 
general Court Jester, 68th St. 


' 


} 
| 
Agnes Picnic, 85th St. Translux—Sun. 


| | . 
Telephone Time (2),6. Time Bomb. | Diabolique. Greenwich (French) 


|Childhood of Maxim Gorky, 55th 


| 


) 


' 


| 


| Uncle Vanva, 4th St. 


} 
} 


| 


) 8. Guests. 'No Time For Se 
include “Marcel Marceau, Maria) ponder Heart Muss Bos 


Dramatic, 


‘World Music Festivals WCBS 2:05, 
| Yankees-Kansas a 


Freedom 


‘Ballet of Romeo and Juliet, Paris 


Polo| 
Grounds (11) | 3:55.) Double-| pavers and Lollipops, Translux 


Festival of Opera WOR 1:30 
Giants-St. Louis WMCA 1:55 
Dodgers-Chicago WMGM_ 1:55 


ity WINS 3:55 

Sings Concert WABC 
5:05 

Town Meeting: Fluoridation 
WABC 5 

Our Miss Brooks WCBS 8:05 

f MOVIES 

Richard the Third, Bijou (British) 

Harder They Fall, Astor 


(Russian) 


Normandie 


Oklahoma, Rivoli 

Boris Godunov and Twelfth Night, 
Art (Russian) 

Carousel, Gramercy, 8th 
howe 


St. Play- 


Bill of Divorcement (reviva]), 72nd} 


St. Plavhouse ) 
last 


dav 


Dr. Knock & Return of Don Ca- 
millo, Apollo 42nd (French- 
Italian) 


St. Playhouse (Russian) 


Bitter Rice and Paisan, Heights. 
Sun. to Tues. (Italian) 
THEATRE 
My Fair Lady, Hellinger 
Inherit the Wind, National 


| 


The Lark, Longacre 
Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 


Lys 


, 


Movie: Noel Coward's In Which) piary of Anne Frank. Cort 
| } ’ 


A Doll's House, Greenwich Mews 

Kiss Me Kate, Citv Center 

Damn Yankees, 46th St 

rgeants, Alvin, 

leeman Cometh, Circle in the 
square 

Lower Depths, Contemporary The- 


ater, 15 Second Ave. Through 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


| 


In And 


Movies and TV 


Out of 


One of Hollywood's finest 
movies “This Land is Mine,’ an 
anti-Nazi movie which _ the 
Frenchman Jean Renoir and 
Hollywood screenwriter Dudlev 
Nichols made in 1943, has only 
five more performances to go on 
TV. This story of a struggle 
which changed a sheltered and 
frightened middleclass school 
teacher inte an heroic fichter for 
the Rights of Man (beautifully 
played by Charles Laughton) 
can be seen on Channel 9's 
Million Dollar Movie, Saturday 
ut 9, 7:30 and 10 pan. and Sun- 


day at 7:30 and 10 p.m. 


Cc ° 


ONE OF mv favorite adven- 
ture stories, Dumas’ Count of 
Monte Cristo, not the weekly 
TV serial with Richard Greene 
but the well done full length 
varn made with Robert Donat, 
Elissa Landi, Louis Calhern and 
Sidnev Blackmer a decade or so 
ago, is on Channel 4 Saturday 
at 11:15 p.m. : 


GOOD TO see public schogl 
student debating U. S.-U.S.S.R. 
cultural relations and will take 
a peek at what's said on this 
subject on Junior Towg Meet- 
ing 6n TV-Channel 13, Satur- 
day at noon. 


HILLEL AND AVIVA, Israeli 
folk singers and dancers, are go- 
ing to interpret the Torah, the 
Hebrew Scroll of Law (the five 
books of Moses) in modem 
dance Sunday moming on Chan- 
nel 2\at 10:30. 

At 11:30 on the same Chan- 
nel Camera Three will present 
the first of a commendable two- 
part series on the Fifth Amend- 
ment. 


Thurgood Marshall, general 
counsel of the NAACP who 
argued the Supreme Court case 
which brought about the coun- 
trv-rocking schoo] integration 
decision, will be the guest of 
Youth Wants to Know on Chan- 


Powell May Ask 


I] Spy—Adventure (5) 11:30. Butns! Conflicts—drama (9) 9:30. 


ing of New York. Confederate 
spies plot a rebellion. 
Lets Take A Trip (2) Noon. The 
kids visit Coming Glass Center’ 
in Corning, N. Y. 
Wonderama—kids (5) 12:30 
Baseball: 
(9) 1:55. Ebbets Field 


- — 


' 
, 


$64,000 Challenge (2) 10. Gloria, ® ! 
Lockerman and) Andy Donglacs| eet OhO ma Aleichem On Jeb Bias | 


_ manized on Channel 4 and if 


Mi ‘What's Mv Line+(2) 10:30 
Dodgers - Chicago Cubs! \ovie: 1 Married a Witch with 40th anniversary of the death of 


ait issn Marke | MoreBans Later’ 


of the Year * 


try to outspell each other for 


$32.000 Anniversary 


The Soviet Union marked the 


WASHINGTON— 

Rep. Adam Clavton Powell said, | 
he ‘will: give the South a “one-year| 
Veronica Lake, ‘Frederic March, the Jewish writer Sholom Alei-' breather” before seeking a ban on 
Robert) Benchley, Susan Hay-!chem with radio programs and!a]] Federal aid to school districts: 


nel 4 Sundav, 2:30. 

Another outstanding Holly- 
wood anti-Nazi movie, the ten- 
vear old “Tomorrow the World’ 
by Arnaud D'Usseau and James 


Gow has one of its frequent re- 


vivals of Channel 5 Sunday, 
4:30.. Fredric Mareh, Betty 
Field, Skip Homeier and Agnes 
Moorehead the east. 


ANYBODY KNOW what Dr. 
Fu Manchu is up to these davs? 
Because Saturday at 8 is the 
hour that Jackie Gleason comes 
on I cant get mvself to tune it 
in to find out whether it’s chang- 
ed any since it:was banned dur- 
ing the war. 


° ® 


THE FAMOUS German ar- 
tist Ceorge Grosz who did those 
biting anti-war paintings years 
a years ago is a guest of Dr. 
Malcolm Presten on his “Amer- 
ican Art Today” TV show on 
Channel 9 Saturday morning at 
1]. 

HUGH GAITSKELL, British 
Labor Party leader is this Sun- 
day's guest of Meet the Press on 
Channel 4 at 6 p.m. 

“How Does Television Affect 
Youth” will be debated on the 
N. Y. Times Youth Forum on 
Channel 5 Sunday at 6:30. 

And an hour later Maurice 
Chevalier will be Max Lieb- 


that’s the case vou'll still be able 
to tune in Marcel Marceau and 
Maria Tallchief on the Ed Sul- 
livan show, Channel 2 at 8. 
And for those who don't care 
for “Altred Hitcheck Presents” 


ward (7) J] 
RADIO 


| Saturday, May 19 
f. Giants-Milwaukee WMCA 1:55 


In Memory of 


‘ELIA NESIN 


Beloved Wife, Mother 
and Sister 


—Sam, Rose and Family 


| writings. 


Opera: Lucia di Lammermoor] poetry of the late Peretz Markish 
WNYC 2 di 'has just been issued in Yiddish and 
me ¥ Yankees-Chicago WINS 2:25 ‘Russian, and a monograph about 
UNVEILING ‘Racing: The Preakness from Pim-! his Jife and work is being prepared | 
SUNDAY, MAY 20-1 P.M. |! lico WCBS 5:30 lih the English language ‘by ithe| 
BETH MOSES CEMETERY | | 
WELLSWOOD AVE,. EXIT 35 
Block 32, I.W.O. 


SSD | 
| See vou MAY 25 at the 
| Teen Age Cultural Festival 


House. 

David Bergelson, Lev Kvitko, 
Aron Kushnirovy and Ezra Finin- 
berg are some of the Soviet Jewish 
authors whose works are being 
prepared for publication. After an 


|Foreign Language Publishing for areas whose schools are over- 


of Bergelson’s novels “By the 
Dnieper,” and “Mirele” and of his 
stories, “Birobijan Motifs,” and 
others are being published. 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


‘- Presents 


Round-Table Forum 


Sunday Brooklyn 


DR. W. E. B. DuBOIS, well. renowned 
author and lecturer, will speak on ‘“‘Edu-' 
catien of the Negro People in the U6.” 
' Sunday, May 20 8 p.m. Brighton Center 
32029 Coney Island Ave., Bkiyn. All invited. 


interval of two years new editions’ 


’ 
' 


Coming 


THEN-AGE cultural festival to be held | 


Fridsy, May 25 at Yugosiav Hall, 45 W. | 
41 St. Exhibition opens 6:30. Adults $1.25,, 


Come one—come all 


annual 


BARGAINS galcre 


bazaar. 
Brighton OCommunity Center, 3200 Coney 
Island Ave.. May 2, 26, 27. Meals, good 


on CIVIL LIBERTIES 


and SO@CIALISM 
in the United States 


DOXEY WILKERSON, Mederator 


buys, reasonable. Admission free. 


5 


'meetings devoted to the author's! which separate whites and Negroes. | 
‘But he added he has no intention: 

Reports from Moscow also toldjof withdrawing his amendment to 
‘of new editions of Soviet Jewish|the school construction bill. The 
‘writers and poets in both.the Yid-;amendment would ban Federal! 
Dodgers-Cincinnati WMGM_ 1:55! dish and Russian languages. The|funds to’ states maintaining segre-| 


gated school systems. : 
Next year, he said, he will offer! 


‘similar amendments to such Fed-| 


eral aid programs as vocational 
training, school lunches, and help 


crowded because of military and! 
defense installations. 

A House subcommittee Monday 
approved a two-year extension of; 
this last program. | 

Powell said he would not pro-| 
pose his proviso to this program 


of a program begun before the Su- 
preme Court’s 1954 school deci- 


now because it is a continuation) 


do so in future years. 
“I'm going to give them 
year breather,” he said. 
Powell added that some other 
member of :he House might pro- 
pose the segregation ban. If so, 


sion. However, he said he would! 


°°“ Vector Laboratories 


there's “Conflicts” in which “a 
city reporter wh@ hates children 
goes to a small town to do a 
story on the “teacher of the 
Year.” People who've seen “Con- 


flicts” sav it’s good. . —D. P. 


Classified Ads 

FOR SALE _— Zi) 

CONTOUR CHAIR—Two Pesition, Saran 
Plastic. 229.05 . Value. SPEC. 222.9, 
Stand:rd Brand Dist., 145 Feurth Ave. 
(13th & 14th Sts.). » hour free parking 
cr two tokens. 


PAINTING 


JOB WELL DONE: painting contractor: 
Jack Rosen. GI 8-701. 


“MOVING AND STORAGE 
MOVING, storage, lemg distances, pickup 


service, cays, nights, weekends, economi- | 


eal. Kay's Budget Mevers. CH 3-3788. 


—— * 


—_— -=- _—--_ -———e 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


217 Third Avenue © CR 3-7686 
New York 9, N.Y. 


Seles © Installation © Service 


—iaemmnemnnmende 


be said he would support it. 


ol aon 


MONUMENTS 


WEISS MONUMZNTAL WORKS 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONCERT. 
Jewiah People’s Philharmonic Chorus. Eu- 
gene Malek, conductor presents Handel's 
Oraterto “Joshua” plus Jewish, Hebrew, 
English songs. Sat. May 26th, 8:30 p.m, 
Carnegie Hall. Richard Tucker, Alice Rich- 
moiud, Manfred Hecht, soloists, — 


Wed., May 23, 3:30 p.m.. 
. ADMISSION &1 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 
515 AVE. OF AMERICAS, N. ¥., if 


—_ 


Cor. 17%0ch St., Bronx KH. N.Y. 


Tel. JErome | 76042 


159 W. 23 Se, N.Y., 11 


weil #& 3 eV tig eo « 
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1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
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NEW JERSEY 
EDITION 


* TRENTON.—A .caucus of Re- 
publican State Senators has def- 
initely decided to kill state rent 
control, The-GOP legislators will 


not permit any extension of the! 
present state law controlling rents 


in some localities. 
Senate President Wiavne Du- 


mont, Jr. (Rep-Warren), after at- 


tending the caucus meeting stated: 
“There won't be any extension of! 


the state law beyond June 30th.” 


The action of the GOP: lawmakers, 
meets the approval of the big: 


GOP Kills Off State Rent Control 


f 


ley and Elizabeth have alreadyjed by more than 250 citizens, Tele- 
called for continued controls.) grams from IUE Local 461 (Sin- 
Fifty-one percent of the state’s gers), the Elizabeth Tenants Asso- 
population and 61 percent of all! ciation. and individuals were re- 
the state's rental housing units are ceived urging action. 

in the 51 localities still under con-- TENANTS LEAGUE 

trols. With extension of the state CALLS FOR ACTION 

law dead by ie ape decree, all) In Newark the Tenants League 
controls will die, unless a local jssued a Jeaflet in the neighbor- - 
option law is passed. hoods urging tenants to act to 

Pressure should immediately be “Saye Rent Control Now!” The 

centered on the state's lawmakers leaflet said: 
to immediately pass a bill allowing! “Unless the state legislature and 
municipalities to control rents by, the Governor act before the legis- 
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_ IT SEEMS TO ME 


CHARLES NUSSER | 
Avy worker can tell you that wots is one of the preatest at- 
trifuites, of any movement. That correct... When workers are 
divided) on political, religious, racial or any. other gromuds it) in- 
evitabl affects their ability to fight the main cuemy the boss, 


—_— 


realty interests who have been local ordinance. One such bill has. lature recess May 98, there will be — 
lobbying for some time against! already been introduced by Hud-| yo rent control protection after 
controls. Unless a local option bill'son County Senator James Mur-' June 30th. This will mean: Land- 
is passed it will leave tenants in’ ray—but it would cover only Hud-'jords will be free to raise rents as 
the state's largest cities, like New- son and Essex Counties. high as they wish after June 30th; 
ark, Jersey City, Elizabeth, Pater- ELIZABETH ACTS 'Tenants can be evicted on 72 
son, etc. at thie mercy of rent-| The Elizabeth city council be-. hours notice atter June 30th— 
gouging landlords. ‘came the latest municipal body to, landlords will not have any partic- 
The State Rent Control Council, act in the current rent control ular reason for evictions.” 
an organization of labor, civic and) crisis. It called on the legislature} The League calls for phone calls 
tenants groups, has been fighting) to act to extend rent control. A and letters to Gov. Meyner, State 
for extension of the present law! back-to-back measure proposed by House, Trenton — Export 2-213], 
for one year and failing that, pas-; Councilman Cunningham would, Essex County Senator Donald Fox, 
sage Of a measure that would al-| provide for the mayor to appoint’ 22 Franklin Terrace, $. Orange— 
| | nie | : low municipalities to decide if they} a five-member committee to for- SO 3-2468, and Dominick Cun- 
But iimity must always be based On principle, ( erfain Demo- | want to keep controls. mulate rules and regulations for a dari, Essex County assembly del- 
C1Uie leaders today are striving mightily ta ee the Jemo- | Coverning bodies in’ Newark, local ordinance to control rents. fegation leader, 3891 Parker St., 
cratic: Party. By this they mean bringing logether mibor, the NCKTO Jersey City, North Arlington, Nut-- The council session was attend- Newark, HU 29-3536. 
people, liberals, »rogressives—and while SUpPFeMmacit: Dixiecrats— | peer soe | Sa Bi To — _— ; ie 
in order to unite the party for t! 1956) elections. 


Bs 


iS 


‘the’ par he ae a || « 
This kind of “unity” is no unity at all because ith is uoprin- ent oniro qj les in Newar -Trenton 
cip'ed, Such unily can be established ouly ou the basis of Knuckling | | | | 
ey . ach: ee We ‘ (ers, l { the lambs | ’ . - - ’ ae ' 
seg Ape the Eastlands and the ! italy idibe | min Hi 1. i rT — NEWARK.—The Newark Ten-'rent control, and has scheduled a ealcitrant GOP majority. 
with the wolves. That kind of unity always endy up with the wolves |) Council has called a mass ral-: mobilization in Trenton for Mon- ‘ . 
devouring the Tarabs. | , ‘ly to save rent control on Monday! day morning May 28. ; | 
Jersey air cae elected an ay ah al delegates evening Mav 21 at the Continental, The May 28 action is f t! be dears on 
o their national convent my Atgust, fat is they are uncom- jy , ag a Sy phe Be > om | p NAY 4 HON Is for tae 
a Re iacas But mand Led the ie bok lalios the Negro Broad ot. he Council has been. purpose of impressing. the state’s' Legislature-CP 
people ‘fiberals to bring the greatest’ possible pressure {to bear on hearts in the fight to save controls, lawmakers with the necessity of The N. J. Communist Party, in a 
the delegation for the firmest hind of commitments on enforcing jand at a recent rally more than 600; controls, In_ its message tos the statement last week by Martha 
ema Aaa rigiits of the Negro people “aiid civil riatytss renerally | persons cE al. Lhe Newark, (CSovermor the Council gave \le\ - Stone, State chairman of the Party, 
@** «&” , S ae ae rl) 2 : . es , ‘ ‘ ' F . 
i ‘ty * wm. | oroup is also Calling on tenants tO ner credit for leadin h ai lashed out at the action of the 
I he aim of these forces that form the mass base of t 1€ Dem lorganize. A -le: tHet ee Il by t] wa | & he fight 3% a » 4 i 
acratic Party should be to unite the -party around a torthright posi- | Late caliet issued by the vear ago that saved rent control.! Republican caucus. “Once again 
tion on civil rigits. This means a civil rights plank im the platform (Council urged Fenants—Organize.| At that time the GOP had an- the GOP has acted in the cause of 
lak adil force the Dixiecrats.to "take «a. dalk. Withiudl the [Dixde- | Only through unity of all tenants, pounced they were allowing rent the vested interests, and against the 
Grats real unity—and victory in the (56 elections can result. With can we hope to keep rent conrtol. control to die. Meyner called on) wellare of the majority,” the state- 
the Kastlands and Talmadges, however, a alse unitv+really | dis- |Join the Newark fenants League’ the people to let the legislators, ment said. 
atv —and defeat -in November iS Certain. } the only city wide organization, It know they wanted controls. As aq! “The fight can still be won, 
What is the justification for such a conchision?. History itself. | non-partisan, not tied to anv po-) result the Republican majority was however. The — greatest ssible 
litical party—all tenants are wel-! forced to extend the law for one. pressure should be directed to as- 


the 
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and 
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I 1948 the Dixiecrats took a walk over the civil rights issue. They ee 
formed their own party. For the first tine since 1928 |the Demo- ws ran «ds isha | yout. semblymen and senators for Bh 
crats lost a number of Southern states. But Truman carried out a r r . The State Council called on the Measure that would permit munic- 
“Cv pin Hell’ New Deal type of Campaign, And Dewey and ‘Trenton Lobby Covernor to break his silence on ipalities to_adopt their own reut 
epublicans were defeated. ) : | J dk dee at 3 pais , control ordinances ve lf the peo- 
Much more than the civil rights issue ix involved here. Al- The State Rent Control Council! e issue this ld vane on , fo aga ple and their organizations speak 
though that’s important enough in its own right, The Whole ques- has called on Governor Meyner to take the lead in mobilizmg public out the legislature can be forced 
tion of defeating Eisenhower and the Cadillac Cabinet jis at issue. take the lead in the fight to Savel Gperon {9 force action by the re-'to act. 
‘The Dixiecrats are the natural friends of the monopolists who run ie Eee Be 8 ea 
the Eisenhower Administration. Congressman Howard Smith of Vir- J - : : | ° 
vinist, deiender of big business, author of the infamous Smith Act, Ons 7 x eac er Irings eyers 
ix tabors number one foe today. He is also the Congressman who . 
read the Dixiecrat Manifesto against the Supreme Court's de- | bd ° TRENTON. — State Education Raubinger “seems to have gone 
segregation decision in the House of Representatives. (The Dixie- UE District 4 Commissioner Frederick Raubinger' far beyond the Supreme Court.” 
crals are the natural allies of the Brownells, the Dulles and the | ‘last week reversed the decision of) The three teachers Robert 
MckKays in theg Cadillac Cabinet. | NEWARK. — District. Council. the Newark Board of Edfication in| Lowenstein, Estelle Laba 
Labor, Negroes, liberals who support the Demogratic Party | No. 4, UE (independent) last week. firing three teachers. The Board! Perry Zimmerman-expressed de- 
should find the ways to let the Jersey couvention delegates know voted to affiliate with the [UE—) dismissed the teachers because they; light at the Education Commission- 
what they expect on the civil rights issue. It is) not only the only | AFL-CIO electrical workers union. used the fifth amendment in hear-' ers ruling, and considered it a 
moral position ts take. It is also the only practical one that can |The action was taken jn order to ings before the un-American Com-! justification of their year long fight 
lead to the defeat of the hated Cadillac Cabinet adininistration in | unite all workers in the electrical] mittee last May in Newark. for reversal of the firings. Miss 
November, ! industry. an ae Raubinger ruled that use of the! Laba’s lawyer, Adrian Unger said: 
iL , | District 4 has approximately 20,- fifth amendment per se is not cause; “The decision was necessary in 
sido: pa emt atainmhaamadtmtnnaiah tn} see |e) ame Pes zk oh oa | 000 workers. Together with work: fia dismigty). He weit his dls: | wiews er the Slochower decision. It 
| ers in IUEs District 4 thev con- cision on the U. S. Supreme Court is to be regretted that the city of 
! . stitute nearly 100,000 electrical ruling on the Slochower case. He! Newark has been deprived of the 
oO a workers in the Jersev-New York remanded the case back to the services of three competent teach- 
“ area. Newark Board for further action.) of the Newark Board of Education 
The action of the UE District, The ruling was being hailed in'ers for a year due to a procedure 
Se SS SSS SSeS SSSSSSvseee eee eseeeeneeenaaesanca a a: rouned how a a me locals lor, liberal circles as an important VIC- a wus manifestly erroneous from 
| . , AV nald_|ratification. Two Jocals—one it tory j he fight for academic. the start.” 
Labor Leader Heads idhecrdbtnal’ cleetdcld See | Tretiton and one in Orange—quick- “et a “Willicen C. Ricigliano,' Raubinget’s decision .does nor 
State Campaign ‘began when the company. fired ally endorsed the move. Others are president of the Board declined’ reinstate the three teachers. The 
pee ‘te CIO President, Worker with 20. years) seniority. Tt expected to follow. | comment except to express sux- Newark Board of Education will 
, Paul Krebs, State CIO President. lasted eight davs and the issue will) Ne aR prise. Ricigliano cast the tie break- now have to consider what action 
is the fist labor leader to ever ite, idbitratiqn, | e ing vote in the Board’s 5-4 decision it will take. It cdn reinstate them or 
head Sa ‘ nae tg oem a an ag IY | Dr. King Thanks :: fire the teachers. The Newark it could uy to cook “eS — = 
Cumpaign, Arebs Nas been name ‘News ran a factual editorial taking will “legally” accomplish what the 
head of the 1956 fund drive of the Labor Notes no position, but the Star-Leliger Board's previous illegal action fail- 
Arthritis and Rheumatisin Founda- Municipal emplovees union in J rse Dono railed against the decision saying! ed to do. _ 
tiow. In accepting the position the \ bat ferlatdaace| be Hoo} p y rs -——- ---5-- epee — 
ClO president poiated out that Montelair fighting) firiig of a school | ° ° 
next to farmers industrial workers Msintenance worker, Reese Ham-; ASBURY PARK.—Rev. Dr. Mar- v f NAACP Victo Dinner 
are most aHected by these diseases. mond, international representative , tin Luther King, Montgomery, qj erson , ry ) , 
‘of the union. called the Montclair’ Alabama, clergyman, and one of | 
r | | nl {the leaders: of the bus bovcott, in’ ° : 
Bakers Win ischool board ol trustees the most’ , letter published in the ‘shu FQ Aid Montgomery Bus Boycott 
A week long strike of 650 anti-union Board of Education in Park Press, thanks all those’ who) 2 
bakery workers, members of the the area... About 1,600 produc- contributed to the campaign initi- PATERSON.—A “Victory Din-! Relations Committee head; Men- 
All, Bakers Union against four tion workers in the E. R. Squibb ' ated by the local paper. ner- will be held by the local don Morrill and Charles Joelson, 
his baking companies in Newatk | chen joa) company are on strike in! « ". assure you, Dr. King says, NAACP chapter at the Alexander, Paterson _attorneys and NAACP 
ended with the workers getting Al 4] Br bid \ Udion’ d r that this type of Christian gener-|Hamilton Hotel on May 21. Pro-;members, and Robert “4 
nine cent an hour raise. Employer i hie kin sash de id ow cmanc-) osity gives us renewed courage to ceeds from the dinner will go to’ president of UAW Local 4 
pension’ fund contributions are/i9g an 18 cents wage hike includ-| carry on. Ultimately, the thing that the defense of the 112 Montgomery Senator Case will speak on civil 
hiked 5 cents an hour, and im-|ing fringe benefits—company offer- keeps the true fires of democracy Negroes under indictment in Ala- liberties. , : 
proved vacation plans .and iob| ed only five... The State Tem-|buming is. the existence of people;bama. One of the bus boycott) 4440, w. Holloway, 700 E. 
of good wil who are able to.keepileaders, Rev. King, has been found : 


& 


- ended. The men were ordered back!stroyed it in Port Norris, 


Classifications are also in the new, 
contraet. The union gave up the: 
demand for a 35 hour week. 


Crucible Strike 
Strike of 900 CIO Steelworkers 
at Crucible Steel in Harrison has 


porary _ Disability Benefits Law 
should’ inglude child birth and 


pregnancy AFL president Mar- 
ciante ‘told the Legislature... A 
46 ‘vear old farmer Jaborer was 
found dead in his home after fire, 
started by a kerosene stove, de- 


| 


‘ 


at the forefront of their thoughts; 
the noble and sublime affirmations 
of our democratic creed. 

“Your sprit gives new hope to 
those of us who are forced by sec- 
tional necessity to stand under the 
battering rams of segregation and) 
disciimination, 


guilty. His case is being appealed 
and will go to the U.S. Supreme 


Court if necessary. 

Five: prominent Jerseyans will, 
bé honored at the dinner for serv- 
jce in the cause of civil rights. 
They are U. S. Senator Clifford 
Case, Arthur Chapin, CIO Human 


24th St., Paterson, is chairman of 
the ticket committee. A large at- 
tendance is expected at the dinner 
from labor, civic and community. | 
organizations. Mayor Edward 
O’Bryne is honorary chairman of 
the affair. 


Union Confabs Demand Demo House Cleaning -: >: 
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office at New York, N. Y¥., under the act of March 3, 
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PERSONAL REPORT FROM DIXIE 
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By ADAM LAPIN 


(First of a series. 
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| ‘We Will Win’, Say Negro 
Leaders Across the Sout 


As we drove westward through Tennessee to start “a working, or interviewing, 
phase of our 17-day trip through the South, we passed an old house in the little town of 


‘Jonesboro with a modest wooden ‘sign on the lawn: 
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The Sugar Ray Film 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


I AM glad to see that 
Frankie Sinatra has about 
clinched a deal with Sugar 
Ray Robinson to do a film 
of the champion’s life story. 

It can be a fine 
and exciting 
film, as the 
story of Jackie 
Robinson was, 
and as, | am 

- told for T miss- 

ed it, Joe Louis’ 
story. 

Sugar Ray, 
an artist of the 
ring, won new 
laurels when he 

made his come-back and I be- 
lieve that Frankie, now an inde- 
pendent producer as well as an 
artist, can make a meritorious 
Lilia. | 

That Hollywood is producing 
filias like these is all to the good. 
The cinema is a splendid means 
of recreating the life and times 
of a man. Who can forget some 
of the biographies of the late BOs, 
the lite of Zola, of Pasteur, the 
geniuses of mankind and others 
like. them. 

* 

I WELCOME such pictures as 
the lives of the two clhumpions 
Robinsons—Sugar Ray and Jackie, 
and of Joe I ouis: they are. far 
trom the libelous caricatures Hol- 
lhwood once manufactured of the 
Negro. They are steps along the 
road to a complete and honest 
portrayal of that part of our na- 
tion that has been maligned so 
lone. And yet this type of movie 
is, FE feel, a step backward froin 
the films of the late “30s when 
movies like Lost Boundaries, 
Pinky, [Intruder in the Dust, The 
Well, appeared. 

The ctlort there strove to por- 
trav, with a greater measure ot 
understanding and truth, the re- 
lations between the Negro and 
the white in our land; the rav- 
aves of racism on the lives of 
the one-tenth of our populace 
and its corroding effect upon 
the other nine-tenths. 

These were milestones, though 
it must be said that many who 
themselves as Marxist 
far) astray 


assessed thein. 


regard 
critics went pretty 
when we Sorne- 
what disparagingly thev were de- 
“New 


regarded, 


scribed as Hollywood's 
Look,” and were 
somehow, as more insidious than 
the previously flagrantly racist 
brand. The blight of the dog- 
matic overlay what we thought: 
we did not understand the well- 
springs of this that was new. We 
did not see that they were ap- 
pearing on the American scene 
after the enormous experiences 
of a war against fascism, its ter- 
ror and its mythology of the 
Aryan supreme. And the yast 
shakeup in understanding, or the 
lack of it, that inevitably resulted 
when Negroes and whites work- 
ed together in war industry, and 


| STRICKY DIC a NIXON S BID FOR POWER 


IT IS NOW more than 
two wecks since The Work- 
er went!) before Federal 
Judge Richard Levet to ask 
for an injunction against fur- 
ther seizure of our income by 
the Treasury Departinent under 
its phony tax lien. 

As we've said before, the gov- 
ernment did not try to justify its 
arbitrary) tax seizure. It argued 
arroganthy that the courts have 
no right to interfere in its ab- 
solute rule in) “tax ’ matters. 

At this writing (Wed.) Judge 
Levet has not vet handed down 
his decision on. otrr injunction 
plea. Meanwhile, existence 
would have been impossible 
with our income tied up, ex- 
cept for the yeoman work of the 
Emergency | Committee for a 
Free Press, set up. overnight 
when T-men seized our offices. 
The Committee has undertaken 
to raise funds to keep the Daily 
Worker publishing in face of 
the tax attack, 

* 

THIS WEEK the Committee 

_ issued a plea for $100,000 over 


Negro soldiers fought and died 


as white soldiers did. 
* 


THE NEGRO community had 
become stronger and more con- 
scious of its ‘politic al strength. 
Simultaneously through the land 
there was the re-assertion of the 
rights of Man, the re-emphasis 
on the meaning of our Constitu- 
tion and its Bill of Rights. The 
spirit of America that ‘bred the 
Abolitionists had never died, and 
the full conscience of our nation 
was re-awakened. The words and 
ideas of men Jike Emerson and 
Thoreau and Thaddeus Stevens 
were not gone with the wind. 
They were etched more deeply in 
the national soul than we had 
recognized. 

Some of these pictures reflect- 
ed: not clearly, certainly, nor as 
fully and as completely and as 
unmistakably as we _ wanted, 


(Continued on Page 13)_—- 


COMMITTEE ASKS $100,000 FOR 


'N ew Address ae | 
Free Press Body 


The Emergency Committee 
for a Free Press has set up head- 
quarters at 575 Sixth Ave., corner 
16 St., Room 3901. 

Send or bring all contributions 
there to keep The Worker 
going. Robert Dunn is_ treas- 
urer. 


_ om 


the next few months to help it 
in its job of carrying us through 
the summer. 

The Committee's statement 
called attention to the. strong 
reaction against the tax seizure 
by newspapers, organizations 
and individuals throughout. the 
country. It declared that since 
the government chose to attack 
The Worker through its finances, 
the committee's function had to 
include raising money for the 
paper. 

“Supporters of a free press 
responded splendidly to Com- 
mittee appeals following seizure 
of Daily Worker offices on March 


_— 


Story Page 3 


WORKER 


ts statement) said. “But 
the paper is back at its offices, 
and they emergency appears to 
he over. Hence contributions 


have “Een off.” 
It warns that this 
the greatest danger lies. 


97 A 


is where 
For 


the government can move to shut - 


us down financially, with public | 


clamor stilled. 

“The Daily Worker 
formed us that, in the present 
adverse circumstances, it op- 
erates at oa deficit of close to 
$20,000 a month,” the statement 
said. “In the past this was made 
up bv a $100,000) fund cam- 
paign which pulled the paper 
through until Labor Day. 


Our $100,000 campaign would 
normally have gotten under way 
early in April. The Committee's 
initiative is calling for this money 
now is a life-and-death matter 
for us. As a Daily Worker edi- 
torial said: “... the Daily Worker 
heartily and gratefully endorses | 
the action of the Committee 
members. We are certain our 
readers will respond to their plea 


(Continued on Page |! 3) 
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inside THE WORKER 


Liberals Plan for Elections 


—See Page 2 


CP Calls Election Conference 


—See Page 4 | 


Soviet Cuts Armed Forces 


—See Page 5 


Wire-Tap Piot Exposed 


—See Page 6 


Two Years of School Integration 


—See Pages 8, 9 


‘attended 


aa couple 


ers, workers, business people 


‘Site of the pubilcation 


‘THE EMANCIPATOR” 
First abolition paper in the world. 

[ should hasten to add that the 
sign was not typical of the monu- 
ments we saw throughout the 
South. No town was too small to 
have a statue to the dead in “The 
War Between the States,” to Jef- 
ferson Davis or some Confederate 
general. In fact, there was little or 
mo ey idcnce there had CVCT been 
any other war, 

The cloving impact of the past 
was evervwhere. The symbols of 
history are used in the great bat- 
tles still going on today. They ‘are 
used as weapons against the eman- 
cipation of the Negra people—and 
Ol the South itself-from. the. stil] 
trpowerlul grip of the plantaticn 
system and of the decaying econ- 
omc and social forces and institu- 
tions, 

But if Tennessee was in some 
respects not typical of the entire 
South, it was for that very reason 
a good place to start a voyage of 
discovers and exploration of that 
vast region. In Tennessee you see 
not onll a Clash between different 
traditions but, above all, a clash 
ibetween the old and the new. You 
isee Contrasts which illuminate what 
‘is happening evervwhere in the 

South. ; 
| We (Lf traveled with Joseph Sta- 
‘robin, author and = foreign cor- 
— | respondent) began our trip with 
ithe bie questions: 

© Waat is the outlook in 
‘fight tor integration? 

© What is the status of the 
plantation svstem? 

© How strong and united is the 
Negro people's movement? 
| © Flow strong are the 
Citizens Councils? 

»  @ What are Southern white ] 
erals doing? 

| © What is the outlook 
light lor integration? 

I We saw ‘the historic meeting of 


t!.e 


White 


the Negro people of Montgomery, 
on April 24 where they voted to 
continue 


their boycott. We. teck 
in a mecting of the Mississinsi 
Council of Negro Leadership. We 
a meeting of the Whi.e 
Citizens Council in Forest, Miss, 
of hours later. 

* 


WE. TALKED to 53 represen i 


tives of differing points of view, 


‘to a leader of the White Citizens 
‘Council in Alabama 
white 


, to Negro and 
to white libera's 
to Negro lead- 


and 


ministers, 
‘and labor leaders, 


professionals. 
Ot course, I didn’t come up with 


‘definitive answers to all our ques- 


tions in two and a half weeks of 


‘talking to people all day and then 
— jdriving at night or in the morning 


to out next stopping place for a 
total of 3,050 miles. 

But 1 could hardly escape some: 
distinct impressions and ‘conclu- 
SIONS. | 

One of those was the confidence 
of the Negro leaders that they 
would eventually succeed in fight- 
ing through for full citizenship. 

Typical was the attitude of a 
Negro minister in Cranauibuees 
S. C., where the Negro people first 
struck back last September with a 
boycott against the economic 
squeeze of the White , Citizens 


Councils. 
* 


HE WAS INVOLVED in a fi ‘ht 
against all the concentrated might 
of the South Carolina planters and 
their political servitors. Yet as we 
left his home, he shook our hands 
and said with deep feeling, “We 
will win.” 

In contrast was the impression 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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Dems on Notice from Labor 
-Won't Be Rubber Stamps 


NEW WAYS ON THE PLANTATION 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
WASHINGTON.—A growing trend in the ranks of labor not to be rubber-stamped 


by the Democratic Party, received new impetus this week in the convention of the Textile 
Workers Union of America when that.party was told that if it “tries to work both sides 


of the street, it will no longer de-) 
serve the support of the American 
Jabor movement. | 
Those were the words of Eimil 
Rive. president of the union (now, 
retired but elected chairman | of 
iis board) as he opened the con-, 
vention of 1,300) delegates from 
34 states. About a fitth of the HA. | 
evetos are from southern and. bor-! 
dor states. The spirit ot that key- 
note yan. through. the Twouvention | 
Brured as it did in the recent edu- | 
cation conference of the United 
A:ntomobile Workers held in’ the 
sume Sheraton Park Hotel audito-| 
rion. at which Walter Reuther’ 
seyvcd notice on the Democratic, 
Party it cannot have “Sen. Eakt-| 
meoncd and labor” at the same time. | 
Also, as in the auto parley, the. 
textile workers calked for a new 
forcign policy approach—more in 
sep with world changes and 
c'oser to peace and for meeting 
tic challenge of the southern | 
“Woite Citizens Council rachits| 
now widening their reactionary 
scooe to fighting labor. 
| Heightening the spirit of the 
/ tele workers to some degree was 
{.-"- recent wage increase—a mod-| 
«si one, but the first break of the 
fi. c-year wage freeze and streak 
©! wage cuts, in the industry. The 
basis for that change was created 
by a series of strikes that involved 
more than 50,000 of the unions 
members since the last convention, | 
the TWUAS executive coundil re- 
poricd, 


* { 

THE CONVENTION the 
Jitornmational Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, meeting jin At- 
Jaitie City, simultaneously, wiose 
mcucbers have suffered cconomical- 
J. aanch as did the textile workers, 
who gave some evidence of 
ly olitened spirit but it was not 
newly to the degree and up to the 
quatitv reflected in the textile con- 
vention, The most the workers in 
Atlantic Ciiv) got was a promise 
ficou the leaders that a wage raise 
wil be requested. 

The chiet leaders of both unions 
have a socialist background. but 
they are talking verv. diferertly 
these duavs. Rieve said he was 
aliwid that the predictions of the 
pollsters Eisenhower will win may 
prove true. 

“One reason I think is that the 
De.nocrats offer little that is bet- 
ter,” he said, and observed = that 
some of the Democratic spokes- 
mon :re “imitating” Eisenhower on 


‘ 
(i 


“THE WEEK IN L 


° USW to Seck Wage Hike 
° Longshore Meets in Texas 


THE UNITED $ Steclworkers 
WO-member wage policy ¢om- 
mittee decided to ask the steel 
idustry for a substantial wage 
incrcase, a 52-week lavoft plan, 
premium pav for weekend work, 
a company-financed heait in- 
surance plan, a full union shop, 
eddition: |} holiday and vac ion 
pav. and higher pensions. . 

Negotiations are scheduled to 
bevin in about two weeks. The 
contracts expire June 39. The 
tabs will cover about 650,000 
USW inenbers in the basic steel 
dustry and set the patteriy for 
later ne-voUations with steel fab- 
ricators and allied plants, 

. 

THE EXECUTIVE board of 
the International Longshore 
mens Association will hell a 
policy meeting this week | in 
* Brownsville, Texas. Among. is- 
sues expected to be taken ur are 
the possibilities of trvines to vet 
into the AFL-CIO, as °-cll as 
the inner-wiion scrap between 

‘4. -*, by 444 im? 


RIEVE 


the use of the 


| slogan, 


“I advise these Democrats to 
study their history,” he went on. 


“From the time of Andrew Jack-: 
‘son, with through 1948, the Demo- 


crats have won when they de- 


‘manded a positive hard - hitting made no mention of civil rights or 
program in the interests of the any related issue. Both if - soa 


people. They have lost. every time 
they tried to be as respectable as 
the opposition.” 

He demanded that the Demo- 
cruts do some “house cleaning” 


and observing the miserable rec- 


ord of the present Democratic 


Jongress, he went on: 
[o be sure there are Democrats) 


“moderation "| 


and Democrats, But it is time the 
party realized that it cannot have 
one policy for Texas and another| 
for New York, whether the issue is| 4: °# 
natural gas, the Taft-Hartley Law| # #3) 
or segregation in the public) Sia 
schools. If the Democratic Party 
tries to work both sides of the 
street, it will no longer deserve 
the support of the American labor}. 
movement.” | 

Then apparently in an allusion to 
the difficulties the trade unions are} j 
having to build up effective po- 
ditical: action, Rieve added: 

\ “It is hard to convince workers} § 
to pledge their money, their time! } 
and their votes, even to a great! ; 
public figure like Senator Lehman 
of New York, if they know his 


Mechanical cotton picker at 
election will increase the power , 


on absolute economic power of 


work, Modern machines are seen 


everywhere on the great plantations but the old relationships based 


the plantation owner remain. 


—— ee 


ee mee eae 


of Senator Eastland of Mississippi. ’ 
* 


THERE WAS nothing resembl- 
ing such keynote at the ILGWU 
‘convention. David Dubinsky mere- 
‘lv said that the big issue before 
the country is completion of the 
New Deal and he listed 12 topics 
for further improvements—but 


(Continued from Page 1) 

of desperation I got from the 
= aay sae of white supremacy. At 
the height of their power. they 
nonetheless communicated a sense 
of weakness and futility,in the face 
of forces they cannot forever with- 
stand. 


and emphasis, Dubinsky’s keynote 
‘was given to his customary anti- 
Soviet slandering and. sabre-rat-|" The yneveness of the progress 
ne His arm theme eet being made towards integration is 
there Is no change in the soviet’ striking. There is a great difference 
‘Union or the world situation, and'}otween what js happening in 
consequently, there is no cause for) ates like Tennessee bordering on 
change in U. S. foreign policy. the plantation areas, and in the 

(Continued on Page 13) deep South. Even within Tennes- 


ee ee eee 


Need Aggressi 


PTT ee ee 


ve Liberalism 


To Beat GOP, Warns A.D.A. 


The Worker Washingten Bureau 


The ninth annual. ADA con- 
vention here said that if the Dem- 
ocratic Party abandons the ap- 
peal of “agressive liberalism” it 
risks. “losing its political réason 
for existence.” 

The convention was divided on 
which candidate should be. sup- 


ported, whether Adlai Stevenson, 
Estes Kefauver, or Averell Harri- 
man, but it) submerged these dif- 
ferences in a unanimous demand 


ABOR AFFAIRS 


Anthony Anastasia, a vice-pres- 
ilent and the ILA national off- 
cers. 

* 

WALTER REUTHER criti- 
‘ized the four-day work week of 
General Motors and Chrysler 
Corp. because it “means spread- 
ing the burden of unemploy- 
ment on the backs of the work- 
ers and also ‘conceals the seri- 
ousness of the current unem- 
p'ovment situation in the auto- 
mobile industry.” 


leader said it “alse. conveniently 


provides a prop to bolster the 
myth of Republican prosperity 
in this election vear.” 

GM president Harlow H. Cur- 
tice announced thcre would be 
mcre layoffs, However, he said 
nothing about a labor-manage- 
ment conference on the unem- 
ployment issue as proposed by 


the UAW. 
: > 


THE SOUTH’S largest stecl 


* 


. (@patinued on Page, 5) 


The UAW || 


| | WASHINCTON, | 
AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC Action who are in fact, if not in word, the: 


left, wing of the Democratic Party, warned the party last wee 
liberal principles and on the selecti 


on of a liberal ticket was the sure road to defeat. 


f | ———_—_——- -_ oe eee —_— ee - —_ - ee _ - os 
_ oe — 


[ 
that the Democratic Party “vigor-| paigns” since 1946, has “disquali- 
ously promote the prinieples em- fied himself” for the post of viea!| 
bodied in its recent national plat- president, the qualifications for 
forms and put in positions of lead-| which are “also the qualifications 
ership only those who uphold such for the Presidency itself.” 

principles.” , * | 
| The ADA accused “some” Dem-|. THERE WERE substantial dif- 
‘ocratic «Congressional leaders of ferences in the views of the three 
“timid compromise, evasion, or ap-, candidates which were presented 
peal to a mythical party unity” to the convention thlough record-; 
instead of “commitment to the gen-,¢d_ interviews with Elmer Davis, 
eral welfare above special and sec- radio commentator. This was most! 
“— interests.” , obvious on the peace issue. | 


In an implicit blow at the John-, Stevenson declared that “re- 
son-Rayburn group, which is set sumption of our quest for peace” 
on dominating the national Dem- was the “most important issue” in. 
ocratic convention in Chicago be- the election. “Deterioration in our, 


| ginning Aug. 13, the ADA warned position in the world, the loss of 


against “any effort to reach a com-. leadership, of influence, stature by| 
| promise within the party by nam- the United States in the past few 
ing a presidential candidate whose years seems to me by all gdds the| 
liberal convictions and perform-'greatest peril that we can antici- 
lances are less noteworthy” than pate in this year,” he declared. 
‘those of Stevenson, Kefauver or; Kefauver charged the adminis- 
| Harriman. ‘tration with “inability to carry out 
" ‘and to effectuate a foreign policy; 
SINCE SENATOR Lyndon that gives us the best heave of 
Johnson's impressive victory over! having peace.” ~ 
the Dixtecrat, pro-Eisenhower| Harriman contended that the 
‘forces of Governor Allan Shivers “overriding issue is for the long 
in Texas two weeks ago, there|run, the world problem of the: 
thas been a marshalling of con-' fight against Communism.” The; 
servative and reactionary Dem-! influence of the Kremlin is rising’ 
‘ocratic forces around Johnson as'and “ours declining,” he said. He; 
ithe candidate, and for the purpose | predicted further dire results if the 
of preventing an agressive state-' 
ment on behalf of civil rights in| 
the party's platform. * 


Eisenhower administration were 


reelected. 


| 
k that compromise on'y ae 


Report from the Seuth 


see“there are great diversities. 


Tennessee gave me a sense from 
the beginning that the South is 
|not, despite professional Southern- 
ers and white supremacists, a ‘ho- 
‘mogenous unit, a vast plantation 


dedicated to an old way of life. 


Tennessee is part of the South, 
‘but of a South that is changing, 
‘becoming industrialized. It was 
'deeply affected by the New Deal, 
and particularly by TVA which 
raised living standards and speeded 
; industrialization. 

) * 

| THE FIRST NEGRO leader we 
interviewed was Z. Alexander 
Looby of Nashville, one of the 
| city's two Negro lawvers. He 
spoke with a vigorous but calm 
confidence, typical of Negro lead- 
ers throughout the South, of gains 
ibeing made in Nashville and else- 
where in the state. Schools there 
are expected to start integrating, 
although far too slowly. 

spoke of the victory in 
ashville which resulted in dese- 
gregating the city golf links—and 
of the impact of Montgomery, an 
impact we felt everywhere in the 
South. 

“They're courteous on the city 
transit lines now,” he said. 

Negro leaders, including Repub- 
licans like Looby, spoke with re- 
spect of Sen. Estes Kefauver—and 
with a somewhat more reserved 
although definitely friendly man- 
ner of Gov. Frank Clement who 
has thus far refused to be pushed 
around by the Citizens Councils 
which are particularly strong in 
the Memphis area. 

One big reason for the big gains 
in Tennessee is that for the. most 
part Negroes can vote there. They 
represent a real political force. 

I also got a feeling in Tennessee 
and it was confirmed later, that 
what happened in states bordering 
on the deep South might well 
have a major impact on the’ plan- 
tation states of Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Georgia and South Carolina, 
making more untenable the posi- 
tion of the Citizens Councils. 

Vast changes are taking place— 
and we saw them cverywhere as 
we criss-crossed the South. The 
South is becoming industrialized. 
There is a modern, technically ad- 
vanced as well as a_ backward 
South. 


* 


NEARLY 25 PERCENT of the 
nation’s manufacturing facilities 
are now in the South—although 


| The ADA made its central objec-| THE CONVENTION placed 
‘tive in the election campaign the primary responsibility for the civil 
defeat of an Eisenhower-Nixon' 


-  thow se of his failure to 
ticket. It warned that the nomina-' pyer weces 


fateful because o 


conduct in political cam- -  . (Contniued on Page: 13) 
a UMC OS ee 4 [9% ets! 


a) Sie ce ul ith 


qhiazi 


rights crisis on President Eisen-| 


itake effective action. It charged! The South produces 80 percent of 
tion of Nixon wetild be doubly'that the Republican Party | has 
he President’s;shown themselves “basically indif- 


health,, Nixen, the convention said, | ferent” to civil rights and has “ex-,, of _its_ 


these are mainly concerned with 
processing raw materials father 
than with manufacture of machin- 
ery or complex durable goods. 


the nation’s natural gas, 75 per-, 
cent of its petroleum, 52 percent 
textiles, 32 perpent of its 
: - igs a age 13) 


r 
on 
hu a 7 AM 


- 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Keystone Labor 


An Advance for H. & H. Employes 


Forty-one hundred employes of Hom & Hardardt are a ste 
closer to having a union because of an agreement reached last wee 
between the company and four unions that have been trying for 
over a year to organize the place. 

When the organizing campaign started, H & H fired anyone 
who wore a union button. This unfair labor practice was met with 
a picket line which will now be removed, 

H & H has agreed to rehire those who have been fired, and 
to drop objections against wearing of union buttons or any union 


insignia that may be stamped on the uniform. 
The unions involved are Teamsters, Bakery, Restaurant) and 


Butchers. 
Westinghouse Double-talk ne ae 

The Westinghouse Corp. at Lester has refused| a request o 
Local 107. United Electrical Workers to permit its 6,000 striking 
employes to go back to work under terms of the existing contract 
pending outcome of negotiations on a new contract. 

The refusal by the company exposes its claim that the new 
contract it is offering would increase wages. ) 

In fact, William Heimbach, for management, admitted under 
oath in an injunction hearing when the strike started eight months 
ago that the terms the company was offering would mean an average 
20 percent cut for the employes. | 


~ ’ . 

PTC Sues Union 
The Philadelphia Transportation Co. (PTC) is bringing a dam- 
age suit for $500,000 against the Transport Workers Union and its 
Philadelphia Local 234 for a wildcat strike that tied up services 


es 


LEADER 


Governor Leader 

To Investigate Pa. 

School Segregation 
PHILADELPHIA. — Governor 


| George M. Leader, in a letter to 
ithe president of the Edueation’ 
'Equality League of Philadelphia—;| 
| Frank L. Logan—, stated that no! 
legislation is planned to supple- 
ment the U: S, Supreme Court, 
decision banning segregation in| 
public schools. He said that had 
instructed the Superintendent of. 
Public Instruction to investigate the} 
extent to which the state's schools 
|are complying with the decision. 


for a half day 6n the transportation system last week. 

The stoppage took place when the company assigned a main- 
tenance crew to repair overhead trolley wires in a heavily travelled 
area without Sit a man to direct traffic and so protect the crew 
from being hit by passing cars. te 

Operations were resumed when the company agreed to call oe ae 
off suspensions it had ordered when the crew refused to work under the code bans discrimination in| 
the dangerous conditions, and to refer to an arbitrator the company’s | hiring of teachers and assignment 
right to assign men to jobs without providing the protection that | of pupils to schools. Leader wrote| 
the workers insist is necessary. ihe had been advised that “addi-) 

Paul O'Rourke, president of Local 234, said the company’s | tional legislation (to implement. 
action in bringing suit “onhy proves what kind of labor relations | the decision) is of questionable. 


exist with this company. necessity.” 


A Raise for Bargemen “It would appear that full im- 


plementation can be accomplished! 
Negotiators for the Warner Co., building materials firm,.and | administratively. For this reason 
the National Maritime Union have reached agreement on terms of | no additional legislation has been 
a new contract. developed by the administration 
The firm Was shut down when their truck drivers; members of | during the current session,” he 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, and crane operators, mem- | stated. mi 
bers of Union of Operating Engineers, refused to cross a picket line Gov. Leader in his letter ad- 
set up by NMU bargemen. ‘mitted that no inquiry had been 
The bargemen were asking for a new two-year contract with | made of the various school dis-| 
a 17 cent an hour raise for the first year and ten cents the second _tricts to determine the extent to: 
year. The current rate is $1.55 an hour. which the court’s decision and the 
Terms of settlement, not yet made public, will be Pennsylvania school code are be- 
a memebership meeting for acceptance. 


UMW Glen-Alden Strike in Luzerne County 
Closes World's Largest Hard Coal Producer 


WILKES - BARRE, Pa.—Thejthe wunion’s health) and welfare! The strike was called by the ex-' 
United Mineworkers have struck! fund.While declaring it favors the) ecytive board of- District 1. A 
nine pits in Luzerene County of fund, Glen Alden o cials declare ‘statement by its president—August 
the Glen Alden Corp., the world’s that the failure of competing op-)~ 
largest anthracite producer. Somelerators to pay into the fund, Lippi— branded _ the | 
4.800 miners in this and the Hazel- “makes for a considerable differ-|stoppage of fund pavments “a flag-' 


. . : . 9 : ° ” . . 
ton area are affected in this, the ence in the price of a ton of coal.” rant violation” of the union con- 
first major strike in the hard coal. 7he company discontinued  pay- i tract. 

. | | . . 
area since 1950. ments several weeks iago. By coincidence the work sched- 


The strike, believed to be the = Companies under union con- les posted before the strike would 


i i MAW. | -have idled four of the eight mines, 
anh dates | Paral was, (acts pee nb! Gents Bor am coal which are in the Wilkes-Barre all 
caused by the company stopping mined. Their payments are the | The Hazelton mine with 300 work- 


its required contract payments into only source of income for the fund. ers was scheduled for operation. 


MOTHERS WANT KINDERGARTENS 


(Continued from Page 16) iwe want to continue them. With; Democratic Party officials, who, 
There school board members have, the influx of population we can’t recently took over tin Falls Town- 
been presented with petitions bear- build classrooms fast enough to|ship which includes U. S. Steel's 
ing 1,721 signatures asking the, take care of grade classes.” Fairless Works, have said they 
establishment ef kindergartens.|| The attitude of this particular; are going to look into the tax situa- 
The members say they favor the school board is perhaps deter-|tion as it affects the big plant. 
idea but thev don’t know where: mined by a conservative type of|They have charged for several 
to get the $38,400 needed to fi-| “business” approach|to the prob-'years that the plant is under- 
nance them. ‘lem. Nowhere was the issue assessed, thereby imposing a high- 

Mrs. Phyllis Ochmanek. who brought up of obtaining funds|er tax burden on the workers who 
presented the petitions, along with} without increasing the burden of|make up most of the township's 


The Governor’s letter noted that! 
the school code of the Common- 
wealth is in conformity with the, 
‘Supreme Court decision and that 


presented to 


'mg complied with. | 
. 
| 


company s| 
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North Star * 
On South Street 
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PHILADELPHIA. 

FROM NOW UNTIL Sept. 16, at the University Museum, 
33rd and Spruce Sts., over 200 pieces of African tribal sculpture 
from 42 tribes of West and Central Africa will Be on exhibition. 

_The Museum presentation of these treasured examples of 
African wibal culture is startling, and the dramatic effect held me 
spellbound {or the first hour I was there. | 

The display is set up in two rooms. In the first you enter, the 
art objects are shown under ordinary lighting conditions. The sec- 
ond rooin is darkened except for flood-lights beamed from the 
rs on some of the most outstanding pieces among those <is- 
played. : 

At the far end of the first room, an outline map of the African 
continent is suspended from the ceiling. The map is drawn in 
aluminum, with a copper mesh indicating the area from which the 
sculptured masterpieces came. Hanging against the map are two 
elongated human figures—“abstract” in design, each rising above 
@ fascinating mask whose features are angular and square— 
“architectural” in design. 

This is part of the art of the Dogon, who, the exhibit catalog 
Says are a pagan people, who live by agriculture and hunting in 
the upper reaches of the Niger River. 

* 

AFRICAN TRIBAL sculpture, as I have come to know it, is 
of polished wood. In this collection are other mediums in addition 
to polishid woou are present—terra cotta, ivory, soapstone, and 
brass, copper, and silveg to decorate the wood-sculptured pieces. 

_ The picture of the Dahomey lion (on page 16) is an example 
of the use of a metal—silves, in this instance, as a decorative overlay 
on 2 wood-sculpture base. The silver seems to be hammered leaves, 
each decorated individually, and matched, 
nails of the same metal.. 

The art of the Dahomey eulogises their kings, as the art ex- 
amples of the other great city-states on display here also do. 

On display from other great African civilizations are pieces 
from the Bushongo tribe of the Belgian Congo, the Bini peop'e 
now living in Nigeria, the Bajokwe whose tribes. inhabited Angola 
and part of the Congo, and the Yoruba, one of the largest of all 
African tribes who now number over five million, and whose ar- 
tists sculptured terra cotta and were bronze casters centuries be- 
fore the Eurcpeans came here. 

Some of the tribes whose art treasures are on display had an 
oral history going back centuries before medieval Europe and 
were smelting brenze as early as the 13th century. 

The scope and panorama of this exhibit I am not able to con- 
vev in the limited space . , . or even if I had the space... you 
must go and see it for yourself to get the full impact. 

THE EXHIBIT CATALOG which is on sale at the Museum 
points oul that the display is an “opportunity for people to assess 
for themselves the genius of the African masters of wood-carving 
and bronze-found:ng.” The African masters—in my book—need no 
assists, such as the darkened room with the spotlights. 1 feel, in 
spite of the fact that the effect is very dramatic, and exceedingly 
well done, it is unnecessary and tends to perpetuate the “Dark Con- 
tinent” notions so prevalent about Africa. 

A review in one of the local dailies, commenting on the dark 
room spotlight eftect, said, “The eerie setting seems to stress works 
devised in ihe Dark Continent.” 

IN A LATER paragraph, the catalog also notes that, “It is 
not enough to look at these works as pure art, complete in them- 
selves. We must apprehend something of the traditions and cul- 
tures ot which they are a part and a manifestation.” 

More than that, we must keep in mind that the role of the 
African people today is also key in understanding and estimating 
their art. The blzck man, whether we speak of the indigenous 
people of the African continent, or.of Americans of African descent, 
is referred to most of the time in the context of an oppressed or 
conquered people. But, what I saw at the Museum is not the art 


then tacked on with 


| of an oppressed or conquered people. | 


The backdrop to this art is not the darkened room and the 
spotlights, but the conference at Bandung, the bus boycott im 
Montgomery, Ala., the trial of Jomo Kenyatta, the slogan “Africa, 
Africa, Africa!!!” 

That hour spent in the quiet and seclusion of the ivy-covered 
walls of the University of Pennsylvania Museum left .me in a state 
of high excitement, and filled me with an immense pride in being 
a descendant of those who created these masterpieces. But, at the 
came time, a bitterness and hatred welled within me against those 
who “raped” Africa for her wealth, including her people. 

The thought struck me of how many of the masters who pro- 
duced these treasured pieces died in the hole of a slave ship mak- 
ing the “middle passage” . . . or perished on a turpentine plante- 
tion in Georgia . . . or whose hands may have been cut off because 
he was “hard to handle”... or were forced to breedout their lives 
on a slave-breeding plantation in the sovereign state of Virginia. 

THE MUSEUM is to \be commended for its efforts in bring- 
ing together such an exciting and enlightening show in Philadelphia. 

Dear Reader. go along to see, and let me know your reaction 


{o the exhibit, and also to my comments here. 


Central Philadelphia Residents 


Insist on Getting Playground 


PHILADELPHIA.—The urgent; who cannot afford to belong to an 
need of action by the City Coun-/expensive social or athletic club. 
cil to provide a playgroun for thet “Children of school age have in- 
children of residents in the central on ie b 
part of the city is stressed in a let- creased in number in this area, but 
ter to the Bulletin of May 5. have no safe and adequate play 

| space. We have our share of senior 


The writer—Walter R. Storey—|°** : 
complains that the Council has citizens, eking out an existence on 
ignored this need although the De-|pensions and public assistance. 

“If City Council wants this neigh- 


partment of Recreation has en- 
dorsed a site at 25th & Lembard borhood to continue’ its growth (no 
break) and prosperity, it must meet 


Sts., recommended by the Center 
City Residents Assn. a mas pg er 
habitants. It is high time Council 


another dozen women, said: “We|the taxpavers, wha are mostly population. 
fee] any amount of trouble is jus-, wage earners, | THE TAX issue, as it relates to 
tified to begin kindergartens. They| | THE PROBLEM is a tough one schools in particular, becomes more 
are no longer a luxury but a neces-|0 matter what the attitude of the/important in light of the unfair 
sity, educators say.” officials involved. Much of -the!sales tax forced through the state 
John Wichelman, board presi-, problem arises because of terrific legislature by the Republican 
dent, and other board’ members; tax inequities growing out of po-| Party and its propaganda agents in 
agreed but to do so would require) litical finagling by big corporations the big money press. 
raising the tax rate. They said this|to avoid their share of taxation. | Finally, the huge national arms 
would jeopardize the possibility of| | Bensalem Township _ officials,; budget, which drains so many tax 
selling bonds when it comes time|for example, recently blasted the}dollars way, crowns the inglorious 
to build a new junior high school. '$9,000.000 tax exemptions enjoyed tax picture. As the pressure mounts 
pointing out that any township is|by railroads, gas, electric, water|for more services and the supp" 
in trouble when its tax rate goes|and telephone companies in their;of funds to provide them shrinks, 
over 35 mills. Lower Southamp-|area. This is the highest tax exemp-|some big political battles are sure 
ton'’s tax rate now is 36 mills. tion rate in Lower Bucks County.|to take place, with most of the peo- 
In addition, Wichelman de-| Nearby Bristol Township comes|ple now footing the bill demand-| “Contrary to the illusions of 
clared: “We fell kindergartens are|next with $2,000,000 in taxiing a drastie change in thé tax|some citizens,” he writes, “there’st short-changing the center 
necessary. But if‘ we establish them'exemption® ‘= = * ")” ipi ie eae lare many people in the center city city,’ Storey warneg 
gue 41k ith ru . ar 2 Bie ote eee ar: “ <tr : 
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FOR PHILADLEPHIA. 
HOUSING PROJECTS 


Among the organizations which 
support the proposed public hous- 
ing projects in Philadelphia are 
the following: Disabled War Vet- 
erans, American Veterans Commit- 
tec, Philadelphia Assn., American 
Friends Service Committee (Quak- 
ers), Friends Neighborhood Guild, 
Philadelphia Fellowship Commis- 
sion, Americans for Democratic 
Action, Philadelphia Housing Au- 
thority and its Citizens Advisory 
Committee, City Planning Com- 
mission, Joint Site Selection Com- 
mittee, Fellowship Group of the 
Northeast. 

Prominent individuals include 
Mayor Dilworth and former Mayor 
Joseph Clark, Jr., Housing Coor- 
dinator Wm. L. Rafsky, Robert D. 
Iehman (president of Lehman 
Bros.), John F. Lewis, Jr., and 
Councilman-at-large - Henry |W. 
Sawyer, 3rd. Councilmen Samuel 


Rose and Harry Norwitch) are, taking place—or which could be 
- known to back the plan in general.! developed in the areas of the pro- 


ity Housing in Peril from 
Real Estate Board Sabotage 


By JAMES DOLSEN pao housing sites—are, the ap- 


PHILADELPHIA. — Immediate’ ised Lani pean 2 og ihe 
rallying of the citizens and ongani- public abd vie’ tool Ae of fie. 
zations of this city té the support) cjals, passing of resolutions, peti- 
of the municipality s proposed pub-| tions, letters to the press and to 
lic Housing program is necessary to city officials, individual and group 
save it from the attacks and sabot| Ttntements, aeiesopaaae ee a 
taging obstruction of the Real Es-, iar n * 7 individleal , : herd 
tate) Board and white-supremacist) ©S@°0ns he h Us podbis np n 
and anti-Semitic groups and indi- ©Y*") 0 aad  ¥ ty oa thei 
viduals in certain areas, declares councilman and urge him to eT. 
the district board of the Commu-| Per the program of the housing 


nist Party in at appeal to  Phila- authorities. 


me “Speed is essential,” the appeal 
delphiany. Leal pointing out that all con- 
Among tracts for acquisition of the land) 
for the 2,500 dwelling units must: 
‘be signed by June 1 in order to 
quality the city for $35,000,000 in. 


the various activities 
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ROBERT KLONSKY, Editor and Circulation Manager 
P.O. Box 4517, Philadelphia, 31, Pa. 
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Federal public housing funds. 
| The appeal quotes a column in 
the Philad}phia Daily News of May 
'4 by Sigurd B. Hagen, which em- 
phasizes the role the City Council 
plays in this housing fight. He 
writes that the Dilworth Adminis- 
tration is determined to establish 
I the 2,500 units this year and that 
‘the City Council, with its 14 to 3 
Administration majority, “would 
like to go along.” | 
| However, “Council members 
‘bear the real brunt/ of continued 
public complaints over the pro- 
posed sites. Technically, the Coun- 
cil has no voice in selecting sites, 
but theyll have to initiate street, 
sewer and water bills to serve the 
projects—if built. | 

“Votes on such bills will put 


—— ee ee 


'which it would establish a nopsing 


AGAINST PHILA, 


PUBLIC HOUSING 
Leading the organizations op- 


posing the hous- 
ing projects in Philade is the 
Board of Realtors, con- 
demned 16 out of the 21 projects 
and half-heartedly “endorsed” five 


of the smallest. The Board is af- 


them on record. If they don’t go 
along, they’re bucking their own! 
administration. If they do, they'll 
be in trouble with voters in their 
districts, “Housing officials don’t! 
want to put councilman on the 
spot. They need Council support 
for future projects.” 


Meanwhile there has been a de- 
velopment in the state legislature 
on housing policy that should. 
alarm public housing supporters. 
The House Rules Committee has 
unanimously endorsed for passage 
a bill introduced by Rep. James J.| 
Dougherty (D-Phila) that would 
require a housing authority to: get 
the consent of a majority of all 
property owners within a_ two- 
block radius of the land upon 


project before the authority couk 
exercise the right of eminent do-' 
main) forcing sales where an own- 
er refuses to sell property within 
the area of the project). — 

The bill was immediately at- 
tacked by Mavor Dilworth, who 
ha 
bel 
City of Philadelphia. “The pro- 
posed bill,” he vigorously object- 
ed, “would automatically put an 
end to public housing projects. No 


‘one could get property owners ad- 


jacent to proposed housing sites to 
agree. It would be like asking them 
to cat their throats!” 

Quick action by protests to Gov- 
ernor Leader is necessary to avoid 
enactment of this bill, since the 
legislature is hurrving to end_ its 
unprecedented Jong session. Voters 
should remind the Governor that 


ypened to be in Harrisburg on, 
ialf of legislation desired by the’ 


filiated with the National Assn. of 
Real Estate Boards, a bitter and 
unscrupulous enemy of public 
housing and rent controls in any 
form. 

Also, the Property Owners Assn., 
which regards all public — 
as “Socialistic or Communistic” an 
therefore “un-American.” The twe 
above-mentioned groups, together 
with some citizen groups in some 
of the site areas and anti-Semitic 
and anti-Negro groups and _ indi- 
viduals, are back of most of the 
anti-housing agitation. 

Included in the ‘opposition are 
financial institutions which finance 
private housing and do a big busi- 
ness in mortgages. The Chamber of 
(commerce and the State Manufac- 
turers Assn. oppose public hous- 
ing because it encroaches on the 
“free enterprise” system. 

Councilmen Charles M. Finley 
and Wilbur Hamilton have an- 
nounced their opposition to all the 
21 sites. Some of the other coun- 


‘cilmen are against individual sites, 


SPRING PEACE FORUM 


PHILADELPHIA. — A Spring 
Peace Forum will be held at the 
YM and YWHA in the Sydney 
auditorium Tuesday evening, May 
29 

Colonialism in the Far East will 
be discussed by Brigadier General 
Hugh B. Hester, Retired, former 
Commandant of the Philadelphia 
Quartermasters Depot. Dr. Ira De 
A. Reid, sociology professor at 
Haverford College, will deal with 
'colonialism by the U. S. | 

There will also be a musical 
program. 

Further information on the af- 


McClure Plays His Usual Tricks 
. ¢ U e ay | HIS administration will be held re-' 
sponsible for the DEATH of all fairs may be secured by addressing 


public housing in Pennsylvania Spring Peace Forum, 116 South 


stab-in-the- 


But Delco Labor Jolts GOP Machine 


By JOSEPH POSNER 
CHESTER, | Pa. 

THE CASUAL observer 
iy somewhat puzzled over 
the meaning of the trounc- 

ing primary election vic- 
tory wor last month | jin 
Delaware County by the Den- 
ocratic Coalition ‘slute | ayer 
the MceCliure-dominated) oid-line 
Democratic organization. Phe 
contusion arises because of} jan 
apparent conflict in the ranks |ot 
labor during the campaign. | 

The situation, off-hand: seétiuis 
to shape up like this: 

On the,one hand, the coaitipn 
slate had the support of thidse 
who wanted to crash the drip 
over the Democratic Party held 
for many vears by the “anti 
labor reactionary | Republi¢hh 
McClure machine. Of the mire 
than 450 out of 565 contimnittide- 
men that the Coalition elected, 
approximately 110 were well 
known militant unionists-with) a 
dozen coming from. the pickt 
lines of the. striking Westing- 
house workers (represented by 
Local lO7, United Llectrical 
Workers.) 

Furthermore, the coalition 
candidate for Congress, William 
A. Welsh, is an outspoken triend 
of Jabor. He was a speaker at the 
giant Town Meeting in Chester 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO jot 
Philadelphia and = Delaware 
Connties last March 8 to pro- 
test the jailing at that time lof 
26 striking Westinghouse work- 
ers for the “crime” of picketing. 

Another coalition candidate— 
Charles P. Hepburn—in the race 
for State Senator has been one 
of the lawyers for Local 107 in 
several cases where the union 
was dragged into court on 
frame-up charges of “violence” 
during the strike. 

* 

ON THE other hand, some 
prominent labor leaders were on’ 
the McClure-dominated Demo- 
cratic Organization slate. Among 
these was Jack Mullen,. Presi- 


) 


dent of the newly merged Dela- 
ware Cotmty ABPL-ClO, who ran 
for State Representative, Also, 
Paul W. O'Rourke, president. ot 
Local 234, Transport) Workers 
Unio. Who ran for delegate to 
the naftional Ddinocrauic 
vention, 

Maillon lost, () Rourke WL, 

Both) Jol these 


have a reputation for being de- 


bor leaders 


voted to) the cause of amadonisny. 


They hane been particularly (| - 


fective in their support to the 
striking |Westitghouse workers. 


How explain the presence ot 


men such as O'Rourke and Miaal- 
Vic(}ire —dominated 


len on ja 
Democratic Organization state— 
In Opposition ta) the Coalition 


slate that is committed to giving 


Delaware County) a clean gov- 
ernment?) And unde 
ditions, What can be expected to 
thappen to the Democratic Party 
—eyen 
victory for the Coalition com, 
mitteemen? 


these con- 


Active labor supporters of the 
winning | coalition with whom 
this reporter) spoke (have no 
trouble in answering these ques- 
tions. > They tell) you: 

The McClure niachine has al- 
ways recognized jthat) labor in 
Delaware County) must be. tak- 
en into consideration, When 
Judge Siweney—a MeClure judge 
—rapped ) Westinghouse Corp. 
on the knuckles last November 
with his) decision Geuving the 
company jan injun¢tion, that was 
a clear example of McClure be- 
ing affected by his fear of what 
labor might do in| the elections. 
Of course, when Westinghouse 
saw the strike was not going to 
be broken, the same McClure 
judge made a _ turnabout and 


cracked down on Labor. 


In this primary election the 
McClure machine was so anxious 
to “prove” friendship to Labor 
that it put two of “our most 
popular” union leaders on the 
Democratic Organization slate. 
“But whatever McClure may 
have-had in mind, we have con- 


Carlie 


with the lover helminyg 


fidence that these men belong to 
us—not McClure*” 


should Dougherty’s 


12 Street, Philadelphia 7, Phone 
'PE 5-1466. 
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back bill become law! 


It isnt easy to get a predic- | 


tion on what the next political 


step will be in the light of the | 


Coalition victory. There is a feel- 
ing, though, that if all the labor 


people that were involved in this | 
recent primary can get together, | 


it can be the beginning of the 


cnd tor the McClure machine,— | 


much the same as the coalition 
around the Clark-Dilworth ticket 
in the Democrati¢e Party clipped 
the wings of the corrupt COP 
machine in Philadelphia © in 
191. 


——— Se cee 
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Free Day Children’s 
Camp Opens May 31 
At Wissahickon 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Board: 
of Education has announced that! 
a free day camp for 9-14 year-old; 

parochial and. 
private schools in the city will be’ 
‘conducted during July and August! 
at the Wissahickon Farm School, | 


Rox-' 


students of public, 


on East Shawmont Ave., 
borough. The school can be reach- 
‘ed by the PTC, 

| Sessions will run from 9 A.M. to 
3 P.M., each week day. Students 
will get instruction in nature study, 
have their own gardens and “en- 


joy the farm-like atmosphere of the; ~ 


Mothers Want Kindergartens; 


‘school itself,” according to _ its 


-principal—Bertram |L. Lutton. 

| Registrations will be received on 
May 31 and should be addressed 
‘to Farm School, Room 610, Schoo! 


Administration Bldg., Phila. 3. 


Brith Sholom | 
To Honor NAACP 


Chief Counsel 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Thurgood Marshall, chief NAACP 
counsel has been selected to re- 
ceive Brith Sholom’s 1955 hu- 


manitarian ward, it was announced 
today. The award will be present- 
ed at the organization’s convention 


) 
| 


; 
' 


' 


at Kiamesha Lake, N. Y., June 12. 


THE LION OF DAHOMEY 


. . - Symbolizing the King’s ma- 


jesty of the Kingdom of Dahomey, one of the great and most power- 
ful city-states of Africa in the Middle Ages, was conquered by the 
I'rench in 1872. The above piece is a wooden sculpture covered 


with silver ieaves attached with 


silver nails. The base is covered 


with fine yellow copper. One of over 200 pieces from 42 4ribes of 
west and central Africa now on display at the University Museum, 


33rd and Spruce Sts., until Sept. 


16. 


Tax Problems Must Be Solved 


By LAWRENCE JOHNSON ) 

PHILADELPHIA. — The multi-; 
tude of taxes thinning out Penn- 
sylvania pay envelopes are creat- 
ing financial hdvoc among workers 
in most areas, but their impact is; 
most keenly felt in new suburban 
areas that have mushroomed in re-' 
cent years. 

One such area in Lower Bucks 
doubled its population in the past 
10 years abil continues to grow at 
a terrific rate. This boom is pre- 
cipitated mainly by. the location 


here of U. S. Steel's giant $400,- 


000,000 Fairless Works and by the 
prospect that more big industries 
would locate here in an effort to 
be near their source of steel. 

The growth in population has 
created tremendous demands for 
services and also the problem of 
how to pay for them. Of all the 
problems, perhaps the most impor- 
tant and most difficult to solve is 
that of schools. 

THE KINDERGARTEN prob- 
lem in Lower Southhampton 
Township is a good example. 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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